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OTHER VICTORIANS 


By Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A. 
Fellow of Jesus College, King Edward VII Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Cambridge 
Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net 

A new volume of critical essays dealing, in particular, with Dickens, 
Thackeray, Disraeli, Mrs Gaskell, and Trollope. 

By the same author :—On the Art of Writing, 10s 6d 
net ; pocket edition 5s net. On the Art of Reading, 
15s net; pocket edition 5s net. Studies in Literature, 
14s net; pocket edition 5s net. Studies in Literature, 
second series, 12s 6d net. Adventures in Criticism, 
5s net 


ANECDOTES of the late 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 


during the last 20 years of his life 
By HESTHER LYNCH PIOZZI 
Edited, with an introduction, by S. C. ROBERTS 
With a frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net 
“The Anecdotes have not been reprinted in a separate volume since 
1886, and it is good to have them again, and in so attractive a form as 
this. Mr Roberts’s Introduction gives the reader everything he wants 


for the enjoyment of them, whether in the way of facts or in the way of 
discussion.”’—Notes and Queries 


OLD TESTAMENT 
LEGENDS 


From a Greek Poem on Genesis and Exodus 


By GEORGIOS CHUMNOS 
Edited, with an introduction, a metrical translation, 
notes, and a glossary, from a manuscript in the British 
Museum, by F. H. MARSHALL, M.A., Birkbeck 
College; Reader in Classics, University of London 
With 28 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net 

This volume contains a selection of legends, from Adam and Eve 
down to the death of Moses, from the hitherto unpublished poem of 
Georgios Chumnos, which dates from about a.p. 1500, together with 
some of the illustrations with which the MS is decorated. 


ST PAUL and the 
CHURCH OF JERUSALEM 


By the Reverend WILFRED L. KNOX, M.A., Priest of 
the Oratory of the Good Shepherd, formerly scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford. Royal 8vo. 18s net 
_ Anarrative of the life of St Paul during the period in which he was 

in contact with the original community of Christians in Jerusalem, 


The RELIGION of the 
MANICHEES 


The Donnellan Lectures for 1924. By F.C. BURKITT, 
Hon. D.D.(Dubl.) With 3 plates. Crown 8vo. 6s net 

Professor Burkitt’s main object has been to bring the wonderful 
discoveries of original Manichee literature from Central Asia before a 
wider public. The volume includes an outline of the history of the sect, 
of the religion itself, and of the philosophy underlying it. 5 


ROS ROSARUM 


By A. B. RAMSAY. Lower Master of Eton College. 
Author of Inter Lilia. Crown 8vo. 6s 6d net 
A volume of English and Latin verses, some specifically Etonian in 
appeal, others dealing with subjects of more general interest. 


The ORIGIN of MAN 


Second edition, revised and enlarged. Demy 8vo. 5s net 
MAN and his 
SUPERSTITIONS 


Second edition. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net 
By CARVETH READ 
These two books first appeared in one volume. The Origin of Man 
presents Chapters I and II of the original work, rearranged and much 


enlarged ; Man and his Superstitions contains a corrected impression 
of the last eight chapters. 


The Beardsley Period 


An Essay in Perspective 
By OSBERT BURDETT. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. net 


“There have been a good many books about * The Nineties,’ but none 
satisfactory until this. It is one of the ablest, most amusing and most 
excellently written books of criticism which has been published for years." — 

i.e SQUIRE in the Observer 


Captains and Kings 
Three Dialogues on Leadership 


By ANDRE MAUROIS, Author of “ Ariel,” “‘ The Silence of 
Colonel Bramble,” etc. Translated by J. LEWIS MAY. 


5s. net 

“A very remarkable study of military idealism at its highest. This 

brilliantly-written book is all handled with the lightness of touch and the 
dexterity which give so much charm to the work of M. Maurois.”— 

The Times Literary Supplement 


Arabella in Africa 


By SIR FRANK SWETTENHAM, G.C.M.G., Author of 
“*'Unaddressed Letters,” etc. With pictures by Rex Whistler and 
Mary Forster-Knight, and sketch-map. 8s. 6d. net 


For those who have been to North Africa this book will recall happy 
memories. To those who are going there it offers valuable information ; 
while to those who wish to go but cannot, it gives the experience without 
the trouble of the journey. And only by reading it is it possible to make 
the desirable acquaintance of Arabella. 


The Romance of Monte Carlo 


By CHARLES KINGSTON, Author of “* Remarkable Rogues,” 
etc. Illustrated. 15s. net 


A fascinating account of the history and associations of Monte Carlo, 
full of anecdotes and amazing stories. 


Turkey in Travail 


The Birth of a New Nation 
By HAROLD ARMSTRONG. Illustrated, with maps. 


. Gd. net 

This book of dramatic History describes the final destruction of the 

Ottoman Empire during the last years of the World War, European and 

British post-war diplomacy and politics and their repercussion on the Middle 

East, the Greek Crusade into Anatolia, the birth, the struggle for existence 

and the final triumph of a Turkish nation. It is written from personal 
knowledge gained through exceptional opportunities. 


The Golden Keys 


and other Essays on the Genius Loci 


By VERNON LEE, Litt.D., author of “ Vital Lies,” “* The 
Handling of Words,” etc. 6s. net 


The Letters of Mary Russell 
Mitford 


Selected and edited, with an Introduction, by R. BRIMLEY 
JOHNSON. 6s. net 
These charming and characteristic letters were written by the author 


of “ Our Village " to her relatives and friends between 1800 and her death 
in 
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(7s. 6d. net each) 
Mischief. By BEN TRAVERS. 


Cubwood. By W. R. SUNDERLAND LEWIS. With an 
Introduction by WALTER DE LA MARE. 


The Spice of Life. By OLIVE GREGORY. 
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KELLY. 
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British Government in India 


The Story of the Viceroys 
and Government Houses 


THE MARQUIS CURZON 
OF KEDLESTON, K.G. 


This book, which was begun by Lord Curzon during his Viceroyalty in India, repre- 
sents the labour and researches of a quarter of a century and is an epitome of British 
Government in India, in its personal aspect, for the last 150 years. 

Two volumes. Demy 4to with 40 half-tone plates and a photogravure frontis- 
piece—a profusion of drawings, photographs, engravings, and plans—the majority 
never before published. 

Edition de Luxe, limited to 500 copies, bound half-polished Levant, 
full gold back, cloth sides, gilt top, and with 12 additional half-tone 


plates. Boxed, $7 7s. the set. Cloth, gold blocked, 3 3s, the set 


The Colour Prints of 
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EDWARD F. STRANGE, C.B.E. 


The most complete biography of the artist that has yet appeared. Full consideration 
is given to all phases of his work, notably the delightful series of Flower and Bird 
compositions, and the very rare Fanprints. : 
Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 copies and bound in vellum, gilt top, 
£5 Ss. net. Demy 4to, 192 pages, 16 plates printed in five colours 
and 36 half-tone plates, §3 3s. net 
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Crown (20th Thousand) 
SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


“*A very able and interesting novel—perhaps Miss Kaye-Smith’s 
best ; anyhow, as good as her best.”—Rose Macaulay in the Dailv 
News. ‘‘ Among the hundreds of novels already produced this 
year, ‘ The George and the Crown’ in many ways stands out as 
the most notable achievement.”—S. P. B. Mais in the Daily Graphic 
“ A charming story, full of wisdom and sweetness.”"—Star 

Second Impression. 7/6 net 


Coral : A Sequel to “ Carnival” 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 


“‘ What safely raises this novel above common novels of sentiment 
is the old Dickensian touch. Mr. Mackenzie is as excellent as 
ever.”"—Times Literary Supplement. ‘*‘ Coral’ is sustained in its 
excellence from beginning to end.”—G. K.’s Weekly 


Second Impression. 7/6 net 


Sea Horses 
FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


Undoubtedly the finest novel that this popular author has yet 
written. ‘‘ Sea Horses” is not merely a great sea story, it is also 
a great love story. Mastery of technique in construction, and a 
profound knowledge of human nature, are happily combined to 
make what will be one of the greatest novels of the year. 


7/6 net 


Spode and His Successors 


A History of the Pottery, 
Stoke-on-Trent, 1765-1865 


ARTHUR HAYDEN 


A complete and authentic history of the first century of the Spode-Copeland factory 
now for the first time recorded. Handsomely bound in cloth, super-royal 8vo, 
containing 224 pages, with 24 colour plates and 64 pages of illustrations in black- 
and-white. Limited edition, boxed, £4 48. net 


Important New Books 


The Public Life J. 4. SPENDER 


Dealing first of all with “ types ” of the great men in the political life of our country 
from the close of the eighteenth century to the present day, Mr. Spender presents a 
series of character sketches which reveal the aims and methods of these representa- 
tives of government during the development of the democratic control of Parliament. 
British statesmen are compared with those of Continental and American fame. 
The Press in relation to public life is discussed with ‘ inside knowledge.” An 
arresting treatise on the ethics of politics and the right understanding of economics 
in relation to public life. Illustrated. 2 volumes. 30Q/- net the set 


Hull Down S$ BERTRAM HAYES 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Reminiscences of Wind-jammers, Troops. and Travellers. From apprenticeship on 
the sailing-ship Laomene in 1880. to the command of the Majestic, the largest 
steamship sailing unier the British flag—a period of forty-four years—provides 
the material for this delightful book. With 8 half-tone plates, 10/6 net 


The Life and Letters of Anton 
Tehekhov S. S. KOTELIANSKY 


The Girl in Golden Rags 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


From a simple country life, a fascinating heroine passes to a wealthy 
home in an American city, and wins through to happiness. 


7/6 net 


Tales of the Long Bow 

G. K. CHESTERTON 
A sequence of stories, told in this humorous writer's wittiest yet 
kindliest vein, concerning the adventures that befell a circle of 
friends. 


The Golden Milestone 
BRUCE BEDDOW 


Life and character in the Black Country and an engrossing story 
of married life are portrayed with a delightful intimacy and am 
amazing power of psychological portraiture. 7/6 net 


Dragon’s Teeth ARTHUR HOOD 


“ Done with rather more than the usual vigour, the characters are 
strongly drawn, and the incidents are vividly imagined.’’— Times 
Literary Supplement. ‘* A story of the French Revolution, exceed- 
ingly well told.”——Edinburgh Evening News / 


7/6 net 
Following Ann 
K. R.. G. BROWNE 


Here is a book with a chuckle on every page—a really witty story 
of mistaken identity. 7/6 net 


Government House 
ALICE PERRIN 


** A sympathetic and wholly admirable yarn . . . a most delightful 
book.”—Sunday Times. ‘* Full of action and emotion and clever 
character drawing.’’"—Star 7/6 net 


and PHILIP TOMLINSON 


“ The scrupulous integritv of Tchekhov’s art—the far-seeing conscience of the 
man—is to be found, perhaps even more clearly, in his letters than in the work 
designed for publication.”—The Times With 8 half-tone plates, 16/- net 


A Musical Critic’s Holiday 
ERNEST NEWMAN 
The well-known musical critic of the Sunday Times describes in a novel way a critic’s 


discovery of how the musical innovators of various periods were treated by con- 
temporary critics. Cloth, 12/6 net 
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Disher—Detective 
WILL SCOTT 


Entertainment and excitement abound—in odd places, among all 
sorts of queer company—right up to the unveiling of a deep and 
thrilling mystery. 7/6 net 


The Amazing Guest 
GILBERT WATSON 


“*Mr. Watson is to be heartily congratulated upon the gossamer 
texture and wonderful spontaneity of a remarkable bit of work.” 
—Edinburgh Evening News 7/6 net 
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“ You shall be interested, thrilled and entertained in reading all 


about it.” —Sussex Daily 


News 


CARLTON DAWE 


THE RED RAIN MYSTERY 


Mr. Hill's latest mystery 


story, written with all its talented author’s 


deftness of construction and narrative. 


HEADON HILL 


DAWN BREAKING RED 


A very forcefully told story of a marriage tangle. A book to appeal 


to the feminine reader, ai 


nd has a sheer narrative quality which will 


hold the masculine reader, too. 


ASHLEY MILNER 


The IPPLETREE MANOR MYSTERY 


That very rare thing—a detective story that is also human 
DOUGLAS W. SPURGEON 
THE HONOURABLE FOOL 


“This gripping and original story.” —Truth 


document. 


H. BEACH-WEBB 


OUT OF A CLEAR SKY 


“A charming story. Will particularly appeal to our lady readers, 
to whom we cordially commend it.”—Hull Daily Mail 


EFFIE A. ROWLANDS 


THE HOUSE AT JOURNEY’S END 


“Miss Peacocke . . . has a real talent for telling a good story in 
a style which is both pleasant and restrained.”— Yorkshire Post 


ISABEL MAUD PEACOCKE 


WINDFELLOW 


“ Lovers of the open air should find much to their liking. A book 


of uncommon merit.""—N 


DOWN RIVER 


orthern Whig, Belfast 


CHARMAN EDWARDS 


A story of love and adventure in South America told very vividly 


JOHN HASLETTE VAHEY 


and interestingly. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., L 


td., Salisbury Sq., London, E.C.4 


New Cassell Seeks 


The Colour Prints of 
Hiroshige 


EDWARD F. STRANGE, C.B.E. 


The celebrated Japanese artist, whose work has greatly in- 
fluenced Western Art, was a singularly attractive personality 
This biography of Hiroshige reveals the man as well as his 
methods of work. An eloquent and absorbingly interesting 
volume, it makes a strong appeal not only to collectors and 
connoisseurs, but to artists and designers. Demy 4to. Sixteen 
colour and 36 half-tone Plates. Edition de Luxe (limited), 
£5 5s. net. Ordinary Edition, £3 3s. net 


Cadet to Commodore 
ALBERT B. ARMITAGE, Capt. R.D., R.N.R. 


Appeals to all who love the sea, all who enjoy good stories, and 
all who appreciate a ag oem record of a life well lived. 
With Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Viscount INcucape, G.C.S.I. 
Demy 8vo With half-tone Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net 


The Racehorse in Training 
WILLIAM DAY & ALFRED J. DAY 


Contains the accumulated knowledge of three generations of 
trainers, invaluable to all interested in our native breed of horses. 
With a Foreword by the Eart or Coventry. Medium 8vo. 
Sixteen half-tone Plates. 2ls. net 


Musicians and Mummers 
HERMAN KLEIN 


A book by an author whose knowledge of the various move- 
ments in the world of music and the drama during the last half- 
century is extensive and profound. Historical, critical and 
reminiscent, its appeal is irresistible. Medium 8vo. Twelve 


half-tone Plates. Cloth, 2ls. net 


Fifty Thousand Miles 


of Sun R. SCOTLAND LIDDELL 


A most attractive account of a tour by the All-Red Route, 
touching none but British Dominions. The author collected 
facts as well as impressions, it is a fascinating panorama of 
a wonderful Commonwealth > he unfolds. This is a book 
that entertains, informs, and inspires. Demy 8vo, with 8 half- 


tone Plates. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net 
A Great New Human Story 


Warwick Deeping 


SORRELL AND SON 


“ Delightful !"'—the word is deliberately applied to this story— 
delightful in the sweet tenderness of its motif and atmosphere ; 
delightful in its portraiture; and delightful in the artistry of 
the scenes in which the tale of Temporary Captain Sorrell and 
his son is set. The relations between the two are wonderfully 
portrayed, and all the characters who influence the story are real 
personages. 7s. 6d. net 


Sax Rohmer sHapows 


Another breathless story of Chinatown, of a mystery house, of 
crime and the tracking of it—conceived and rounded off in the 
true Sax Rohmer manner. The scenes are in Limehouse, May- 
fair, and a suburban cottage. 7s. 6d. net 


* Bartimeus” GREAT SECURITY 


Strikingly realistic “* snapshots "’ of those ““ who go down to the 
sea in ships "—a book of adventures, welcome because of the 
fresh breeziness and variety of the tales told in it. 7s. 6d. net 


Cassell & Co., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, E.C.4 
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By 


HEN Sir Sidney Colvin’s biography of John 
Keats was published in 1918 we believed that 
in its five hundred and fifty pages had been preserved 
everything essen- 
tial to the proper 
understanding and 
appreciation of a 
poet who died al- 
most a full century 
earlier at the age 
of twenty-five. It 
would be easy, we 
felt, for Sir Sidney 
to have increased 
the bulk of his 
volume by adding 
John Keats. and multiplying 
a thousand non- 
essentials ; and how grateful to him for refraining were 
the serious students of Keats’s poetry may be gathered 
from the fact that since Browning’s time they have 
constantly dreaded—nay, it has been their fearful 
obsession !—lest someone should take it on himself to 
tell the world so much more than it ought to be told 
about the poet of nightingales and Grecian urns and 
merciless ladies that it would even know what porridge 
he had for breakfast. 

To have praised Keats’s greatest and, with all respect 
to Miss Lowell, final biographer for adopting a policy 
of exclusiveness in his noble book would have been as 
much an insult as if we had lauded him for his dignity. 
It was not restraint that he had exercised ; the matter 
was partly one of taste, partly one of artistic proportion. 
All that was left to be done by future commentators 
on Keats was the making of individual interpretations 
of the different poems—and in this also Sir Sidney did 
not fail to set a lofty standard. There will always be a 
place in literature for the expression of a critical attitude 
to poetry—even Chaucer and Spenser have not been 
drained dry of meaning ; there never will be (one hopes) 
—Jjust as there never has been—a place in the fine art of 
biography for the retailing for its own sake of gossip 
and triviality. 

Miss Amy Lowell, however, has now informed us, 
with substantial emphasis, that Sir Sidney Colvin’s 
biography was not enough. The substantial emphasis 
takes the form of one thousand two hundred and forty 
additional pages, half of which, to be quite just to her 
and without counting them, probably bear the ex- 
pression of Miss Lowell’s critical attitude to the poetry 


* “ John Keats.” 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


By Amy Lowell. 2 vols. 42s. net. 


WHAT PORRIDGE HAD JOHN KEATS?* 


THomMAs MOoUwL_T. 


of Keats ; so that some six hundred pages, or one of the 
two bulky volumes, must be severely examined before 
we give way to our instructive as well as a priort feeling 
that those six hundred pages are a mistake. There is 
no need to say at this time of day that Miss Lowell is 
counted among America’s best known contemporary 
poets—in the present writer’s opinion, indeed, she is 
the author of one of the very small number of poems in 
vers libre that have the element of durability. She has 
by this warranty more right to write about John Keats 
than have most non-creative commentators. But it 
was an unfortunate day on which she first began to 
collect relics of the poet. For among them are seven 
of his unpublished letters, five of his unpublished poems, 
some letters from his brothers, and what we might term 
Fanny Brawneiana. 

Important enough to make an appendix to Sir Sidney 
Colvin’s biography ? Undoubtedly, and especially so 
because Miss Lowell believes that some recently dis- 
covered letters of Fanny Brawne throw an entirely new 
light upon Keats’s unhappy love story. Had Miss 
Lowell been content to cast this new material in the 
form we have suggested—or say a brochure with her 
running explanation and commentary—the value of it 
would neither be debated nor debatable, and the more 
conscientious of English critics would be expressing 


John Keats. 


From the water-colour miniature by Joseph Severn. 
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their simple gratitude instead of feeling churlish at 
having to qualify it. 

But instead of this she has thought fit to rewrite the 
whole narrative at length—dovetailing with the bio- 
graphical facts we are already aware of her own additions 
and also her criticisms, suppositions and deductions. 
Indeed the facts are often buried deep. Her method 
of illuminating the conditions in which the poet lived, 
moved and had his poetical being is often excellent in 
its results, but just as often 
merely irritating. She had 
tried to make Keats real to 
us by imaginative descrip- 
tion, as no biographer is able 
to do unless he also dares 
to take the higher flights : 

“On Sunday Keats did the 
most natural thing in the 
world—he went out to Hamp- 
stead, and he and Fanny 
Brawne met once more. The 
meeting* was decisive. The 
sorely-tried girl was overjoyed 
to see her lover again, and 
wes kindness itself to him. 
Even Keats could have no 
doubt of her love and con- 
stancy after the greeting she 
accorded him, and the very 
sight of her was enough to 
banish all his morbid inten- 
tions of weaning himself away 
from her. He simply fell head 


over heels in love with her 


And so on. The reader may place his own valuation 
on this kind of writing. We can imagine that he will 
find it passable, even if unnecessary. But there is no 
need to leave to the reader the valuing of such a passage 
as the following, copied from the chapter in which Keats 


and Severn reach the conclusion of their journey to 
Rome : 


. Crossing the Campagna, the young men came upon a 
strange sight: a Cardinal, in a large crimson cloak, 
accompanied by two footmen in livery, shooting song- 
birds by the aid of an owl tied to a stick. To the owl was 
fastened a small mirror which glittered as the owl moved, 
and this glittering served to attract the little birds who 
were flying about in scores. ‘The whole merit of the 
sport,’ says Severn, ‘seemed to be in not shooting the 
owl.’ The footmen kept loading the Cardinal’s fowling- 
pieces, and, continues Severn, greatly impressed, ‘ it was 
astonishing the great numbers of birds he killed.’ ”’ 


Ostensibly these particulars are given in order that 
we may realise “ how far away England was.”’ But 
one cannot help feeling that Miss Lowell has included 
them for the sake of packing her volumes. If genius 
is mad then talent is wayward, and Miss Lowell’s chief 
characteristic seems to be waywardness. Even though 
one hesitates to suggest that the expression of that 
waywardness was one of the main purposes which 
dominated her undertaking of the book, it is almost 
certain that she tries to upset old theories purely 
out of ‘‘ devilment,’’ as the saying goes. Readers of 
Sir Sidney Colvin’s Life will recall the foot-note in 
which he described how “ One evening in the twilight, 
the two students sitting together—Stephens at his 
medical studies, Keats at his dreaming—Keats breaks 


From a photcgraph in the possession of Louis A. Holman, Esq. 
From “ John Keats,’ by Amy Lowell, Vol. II (Jonathan Cape). 


out to Stephens that he has composed a new 
line : 
“*A thing of beauty is a constant joy.’ 


‘It has the 
. An interval 


“What think you of that, Stephens ?’ 
true ring, but it is wanting in some way.’ . . 
of silence, and again the poet: 


“* A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’ 


“* What think you of that, Stephens?’ ‘ That it will 
live for ever.’”’ 

Of course Miss Lowell can- 
not allow such a picturesque 
story to pass. “ There is 
a tale,”’ she writes, “ that 
Keats composed the first 
line when he was living in 
St. Thomas’s Street with 
his fellow medical students, 
Cooper, Mackereth and 
Henry Stephens. This tale 
has it that the first version 
was ‘ A thing of beauty is a 
constant joy,’ and that, upon 
criticism by Stephens, 
Keats altered the line to 
its present form. Sir B. W. 
Richardson, recollecting a 
Silhouette of Keats conversation with Stephens 
by Mrs. Leigh Hunt. many years later, is the 
authority for this statement, 
and it may be true. It 
does not matter either way, 
but personally I doubt it.’ The rejection of the legend 
is delightfully pontifical, but there ought to be a reason 
given for it. More serious perversities, out of which 
arise some astonishing arbitrary conclusions, are those 
where Miss Lowell rejects the revised ‘‘ Hyperion ”’ 
and where, towards the end of the long book, she 
endeavours to vindicate Fanny Brawne. In this latter 
instance she has at least the evidence of letters on which 
to base her arguments. But they have misled her, for 
they were all written subsequent to Keats’s death. 
“IT think one must accord her a little pity, for she can 
have known very few hours of happiness in her love.”’ 
Miss Lowell has really no grounds for believing that 
Fanny Brawne “loved’”’ Keats; one cannot accept 
what she wrote when she at last realised the sort of 
man who had loved her. By that time her position was 
a false one. A month after Keats died she wrote a 
letter to Fanny Keats which Miss Lowell quotes to 
round off her narrative effectively : 


. . . For myself I am patient, resigned—very resigned. 
I know my Keats is happy, happier a thousand times than 
he could have been here, for . . . you do not, you never 
can know how much he suffered. So much that I do 
believe were it in my power I would not bring him back. 
All that giieves me now is that I was not with him, and 


so near it as I was. Some day .. . I will tell you the 
reason. . . . All we have to console ourselves with is the 
great joy he felt that his misfortunes were at an end. . . .” 


One can only say that had Fanny Brawne written 
letters in that strain and with that obvious sincerity 
to Keats during his lifetime, the terrible series that 
the distracted poet wrote to her would never have 
come into existence. What concerns us in Fanny 
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Brawne’s relation with Keats is her behaviour before 
his death. And Miss Lowell, for all her excellence as 
a literary sleuth, can give no enlightenment. 


Neither Miss Lowell’s new facts nor her own theories * 


are, if frankness must have its way, sufficient justifica- 
tion for this Life after Sir Sidney Colvin’s. As for 
the criticism which occupies at least one of the two 
volumes, it is never important—criticism, as we realised 
some years since in reading her book of studies of 
American poets, not being one of Miss Lowell's strong 
points. On the other hand—and this is the peculiar 
thing—those who have acquired or are intending to 
acquire the work will not find themselves able easily 
to discard it. In many minor ways it is a rich treasure- 
house for the Keats lover—there is for example a very 


fascinating reproduction in facsimile of the page of 
Leigh Hunt’s Examiner containing the sonnet ‘“ To 
Solitude.’’ There are also some important drawings, 
portraits and photographs. As for the new Keats 
material, although it includes some hitherto unknown 
verses, it is without importance. And yet—and this 
is what will cause readers to find a place on 
their library shelves for the volumes actually next 
to Sir Sidney Colvin’s Life—they are Keats's verses, 
Keats’s letters, mew fragmentary revelations of 
Keats's ill-starred earthly existence, and therefore 
possessed of a fascination that will endure long 
after all the talk about Fanny, and so on, has 
fallen as silent as to-day is the once lively chatter 
about Harriett. 


EDWARD VII.* 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL F. E. Wuitton, C.M.G. 


O read the life of King Edward VII, even that 
part prior to his accession, is to gain an acquaint- 
ance with the marked change in the attitude of the 
people of England towards the Royal Family. What 
we may call the mid-Victorian era was inclined to be 
at times unfriendly and even a little impertinent towards 
the Throne. The Times and Mr. Punch may at any 
given time be fairly taken as representing contemporary 
English opinion. The mid-Victorian Times could, and 
did, find it within its 
province to lecture the 
Queen, and Punch aimed, 
at times, a witty shaft 
or two at the Royal 
Family. Even in these 
admittedly more demo- 
cratic days such action 
would not be considered 
the best possible taste, 
and the historians of a 
thousand years hence will 
certainly note the paradox 
that respect for the 
Throne and its connection 
palpably increased even 
though the actual power 
inherent in it sensibly 
declined. 

It is a mere truism to 
say that the two Jubilees 
of Queen Victoria fanned 
the warm, if smouldering, 
loyalty of the English 
people into a blaze of pride 
and affection, but the 
effect upon the reign of 
King Edward VII is 
sometimes not so ap- 
parent. A good deal has 
been said and written to 
the effect that King 


* “ King Edward VII.”” A After an engraving by Francis Holl of a drawing by George Richmond, RA. The 


Edward had been hardly served by fortune in being kept 
in a subordinate position until he was well past middle 
age; and it has even been stated lately in print that it 
would have been better for the British Empire and 
the world if a monarch, so capable and astute as 
Edward VII proved himself to be, had succeeded to the 
throne twenty years earlier than he did. The contention 
upon which this idea is based is that the intellect and skill 
of a male sovereign between the ages of forty and sixty 
must obviously be more 
useful to the State than 
these qualitiesina widowed 
queen from sixty to eighty. 
It must not be forgotten, 
however, that thereare two 
factors to be considered— 
the ruler and the ruled. 
In the eighties of the last 
century a new king would 
have found a country 
materialistic, complacent, 
self-opinionated and 
critical. Succeeding as 
he did to the throne 
twenty years later and 
at a moment when the 
tumult and the shouting 
of the great Diamond 
Jubilee had scarcely died 
away, Edward VII entered 
£ upon his inheritance ac- 
fe?) claimed by subjects to 
whom royalty had ceased 
to be merely the subject 
of snobbish or ill-natured 
gossip but had begun to 
stand out as the emblem 

of empire. 
Had he mounted the 
King Edward VII in his throne at forty he would 


eighteenth year, 1858 still to some extent have 
been suffering under the 


age handicap imposed upon 
Biography. By Sir Sidney Prince wears a Colonel's uniform with sash, and the star of the Order of the Garter. P P = 


Lee. (Macmillan.) 


From “ King Edward VII " (Macmillan). 
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unreal scheme of education as devised for him by his father 
the Prince Consort. Such a course must infallibly have 
made a deep impression, and until it had been counter- 
acted by an extra long experience of realities, it is doubt- 
ful whether Edward VII would have made his mark as 
a sovereign. The years which were to pass from the 
death of the Prince Consort to that of Queen Victoria 
were more than a generation, but the period, though 
long, was not too long for the apprenticeship required 
of the head of the British Empire. And so far from 
fortune dealing hardly with Edward VII it was a boon 
that he was allowed to acquire the outlook of ripe 
middle age and to succeed to the throne when loyalty 
had reached a fervour unknown in his younger days. 
The readers of Sir Sidney Lee’s scholarly volume 
will probably share this opinion. The education devised 
by the Prince Consort for the heir apparent stands there 
revealed in all its pathetic inefficacy, although the point 
is perhaps not sufficiently stressed that the scheme 
represented the reaction against the traditions of royalty 
associated with the sons of George III. Prince Albert’s 
ideals may have been impossible of realisation, but at 
any rate the discipline thus imposed was a finer basis 
for kingcraft than the disorderly regime of but a couple 
of generations earlier. A feature of the method of 
education was that the Prince of Wales in his youth 
and adolescence was thrown amongst men much his 
seniors in age. The effect was that the late king never 
seems to have had any real youth; but, on the other 
hand, there resulted too that foresight and judgment 
by means of which in later years he always seemed 
more than a decade ahead of his contemporaries. It 
is necessary merely to compare the vision of an entente 
with France which grew in the Prince’s mind with the 
traces of traditional hostility accepted as a standard 
by his contemporaries. Reading between the lines of 
this biography it is difficult to withstand the impression 
that, after all, the foresight of the then Prince of Wales 
was in part the result of that scheme of education which, 


with all its faults, did at any rate make the Prince at 
twenty think as the ordinary man of thirty. In the 
history of things as they were, or would be, he always 
seemed to be just one chapter ahead of everyone 
else. 

His power of vision had an ample field to range over 
in the character and disposition of his nephew, the late 
German Emperor. It is clear that King Edward 
always disliked and distrusted him, and the volume 
now under review shows up pitilessly the shallow, 
arrogant and megalomaniac disposition of William II. 
The inclusion of the two sets of notes sent—in December, 
1899, and February, 1900—to the Prince of Wales by the 
Kaiser, dealing with the South African War, are suffi- 
cient to blast any lingering belief in the military skill 
and knowledge of the latter; anything more feeble or 
inane it would be difficult to imagine. This portion of 
the volume is perhaps the best and certainly not the 
least interesting. Reading it we can realise the im- 
portance the Prince of Wales, as he then was, attached 
to an entente with France, and how his relationship and 
position enabled him to foresee that in his nephew 
was doubtless England’s next enemy. 

A book like this is doubtless destined to run through 
several editions, and there are some minor inaccuracies 
which might well be corrected. Amongst others we 
may cite the following: King Edward was not the 
grandson of George III (p. 100) ; Marshal MacMahon 
did not command the Army of the Rhine (p. 306) ; 
Prince Francis of Teck did not command the Royal 
Dragoons (p. 676). The tonnage of the Britannia is 
221 Thames measurement or about 160 weight and 
not 300 (p. 584). There is a double confusion about 
the yacht racing cup (p. 22). In the account of the 
Prince of Wales’s Royal Canadian Regiment (p. 85) 
there are several serious inaccuracies. The account of 
the Hohenzollern candidature (p. 301) is not quite 
correct. Also the index requires to be largely expanded 
and revised. 


BRANWELL BRONTE’S NOVEL. 


By Atice Law. 


T is doubtless well known to all Bronté students 
that in the autumn of 1845 Branwell Bronté 
commenced a novel, the general character of which he 
described—or rather suggested—in a letter to his friend 
Leyland, the sculptor, of Halifax. In a little volume 
dealing with Branwell Bronté, issued last spring,* I 
quoted this letter, and contended that this work of 
Branwell’s was actually—as he himself claimed, in an 
interview with his friend Mr. Grundy {—the main story 
of “‘ Wuthering Heights,” which by the loving help of 
his sister Emily he was enabled to finish, and through 
her adoption of it, under the pseudonym of “ Ellis 
Bell,” able to get published through Charlotte’s agency. 
Mr. Clement Shorter does not agree with my theory 
and, casting about for some so-called tangible proof 
that I am wrong, has searched among the known 
MSS. left by Branwell in quest of something that 


* “ P, B. Bronté.” (Philpot.) 


+ Francis H. Grundy, “ Pictures of the Past,” p. 80. 
(Griffith & Farran.) 1879. 


may answer to the “ missing” novel which Branwell 
was engaged on in September, 1845. He has fixed his 
choice—faute de mieux—upon a short story of Bran- 
well’s, bearing the title, “And the Weary are at 
Rest,” the original MS. of which was sold in the 
collections of the late Mr. Buxton Forman, at the 
Anderson Galleries, New York, in 1920. In the sale 
catalogue * it is described as ‘‘ a complete story,’”’ and 
though not dated, is assigned to the year 1840. I do 
not know who is responsible for the fixing of this date, 
though I feel sure Mr. Shorter must have been consulted. 
But, in his 1896 edition of ‘‘ Charlotte Bronté and Her 
Circle,’ Mr. Shorter includes this story among Bran- 
well’s juvenile productions, under the year 1834. Yet 
now he waves a magic literary wand, and lo! the date is 
immediately conjured into 1845! 

How is this? Personally I am inclined to think 


* By the courtesy of Mr. M. Buxton Forman, of Pretoria, I 
have been given a transcript of Branwell Bronté’s. MSS. as 
entered in the catalogue of his late father’s library. 
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Mr. Shorter’s judgment of that time was calmer and more 
reasoned than his later pronouncements on this matter, 
and am most of all inclined to agree with the date 
suggested on the sale catalogue—1840—as the probable 
year to which we may refer this effort of Branwell’s, 
which I am disposed to believe was his first serious 
attempt at fiction. 

But perhaps the most satisfactory way to proceed 
will be to examine the account given by Branwell of 
his own novel, and then to see for ourselves how far this 
fragment—for it is little else—tallies with what he was 
trying to work upon at this particular time : 

“T have, since I saw you at Halifax,’’ he writes to his 
friend Leyland, ‘‘ devoted hours of time snatched from 
downright illness, to the composition of a three-volume 
novel, one volume of which is completed, and, along with 
the forthcoming ones, has really been the result of half a 
dozen by past years of thoughts about and experiences in 
this crooked path of life. I felt that I must rouse myself 
to attempt something, while roasting daily and nightly 
over a slow fire, to while away my torments ; and I know 
that in the present state of the publishing and reading 
world, a novel is the most saleable article. * * * My novel 
is the result of years of thought, and, if it gives a vivid 
picture of human feelings for good and evil, veiled by the 
cloak of deceit which must enwrap man and woman; if 
it records as faithfully as the pages that unveil man’s heart 
in Hamlet or Lear, the conflicting feelings and clashing 
pursuits in our uncertain path of life, I shall be * * * * 
gratified. . . .” 


From this account we gather that the “ novel’”’ 
Branwell was engaged on was of a sternly tragic 
character ; otherwise a writer as highly cultured as the 
brilliant translator of Horace* could scarcely have 
referred to it in comparison with the dark passions of 
“Lear” or “ Hamlet.’’ Such a description might 
certainly be applied to the weird story of ‘ Wuthering 
Heights,”’ but in no respect to the story now before us. 

“And the Weary are at Rest” is a clever and spark- 
ling recital of a markedly farcical character, of the 
sportive frolics of a company of wild young gentlemen, 
assembled in the opening chapter at the house of a 
friend to take part in a moorland shoot, and afterwards 
again at the localinn. Here, led by the hero, Alexander 
Percy (a name by which Branwell is known to have 
signed some of his early stories), they play some highly 
irreverent pranks at the expense of the local “ ranters,”’ 
assisted thereto by the servile attentions of the local 
““Chadband.” Incidentally, before this frolic is carried 
out, the scapegrace hero makes platonic and _plati- 
tudinous love to the wife of his host and friend, whose 
moors he is shooting over. But his love-making is 
too tame an affair to merit the designation of tragic 
passion or anything approaching it, and is only too 
obviously a beginner’s attempt at describing, loftily 
and even pedantically, what at this period of his life 
he could scarcely have experienced. 

The story of Alexander Percy’s love for Maria 
Thurston is assuredly not one that would suggest an 
author suffering from the mental agony we know 
Branwell was enduring when he wrote his novel in 
September, 1845. 

But, its crudity apart, the story has its particular 
value in serving as a guide as to what Branwell was 


* Edited by John Drinkwater. Printed for private circula- 
_ tion only. Date of translations, June, 1840. 


aiming at, and serves also in my opinion as a clear sign- 
post pointing to what he subsequently accomplished. 
It is written with an astonishing vitality and freshness, 
and gives ample promise, by its vigour and fertility of 
invention, of what was yet to come. 

To anyone who will read this short story without 
prejudice, it will be obvious that it is the first literary 
“ fling”’ of a gifted young writer, eager to have his 
“say ”’ upon life as he knew it, and his ideas of life are 
consequently precisely such as we might expect from 
a harum-scarum youth such as we are led to suppose 
Branwell Bronté was at this period of his life—that is 
between the years 1839-40. He would then be about 
twenty-two, and in the hey-day of youth and daring. 
So high were his spirits that it was obviously very 
difficult for him to contain himself within the prescribed 
bounds of the serious young tutor he was supposed to 
be. It was obviously as a relief to long pent-up feelings 
that he sent off his famous letter to his old crony, John 
Brown, which so shocked Miss Mary Robinson. It 
was manifestly let off as a sort of firework to explode 
all the dangerously compressed forces of natural wit, 
scorn of the much-loathed hypocritical part he had to 
play and, in short, to rid himself of the general feeling of 
wild, coltish “‘ devilment ” that was working within hin. 

Now the story before us isa similar expression of 
forceful and explosive personality, and bears a marked 
resemblance to the tone and even the subject-matter 
of the letter written to John Brown in 1840. We get 
the same wild company of revellers at the inn, with 
the hero awakening—as Branwell confesses he had done 
—after a rollicking evening, and not knowing how he 
had got, or been “ got,” to his bedchamber. Probably 
this incident served as the basis of the story, and was 
embellished by imaginary incidents furnished by the 
fertile imagination of the author. To the youthful 
Branwell, impressed by the writings of Smollett and 
Fielding, and by the recollection of the wild lives of 
such men of undoubted genius as Sheridan, Burns 
or Byron, and many others, it seemed essential that a 
hero must be a dashing scapegrace, who drank, swore, 
played wild pranks and made love to the chamber- 
maid, and such precisely is the kind of swaggering hero 
he gives us in the person of Alexander Percy. 

Accordingly we get a hero who esteems it a fine frolic 
to engage his friends and boon companions, also staying 
at the same country hotel, to join with him in occupy- 
ing the ‘platform at the local Bethel,’ and in address- 
ing the audience as sinners newly converted from the 
error of their ways, farcically mimicking the extravagant 
style of the local “ ranters’’ of the period. 

However unseemly or irreverent the mere suggestion 
of such a practical joke must appear to us to-day, and 
apart from the utterly bad taste of such a performance, 
it cannot be denied that, as related by Branwell, the 
farce was carried brilliantly through. The speeches of 
the supposed converts are characterised by a flow of 
wit and eloquence that would have graced a better 
occasion. Yet, while it may be conceded that to some 
readers this account of a party of riotous youths making 
mock of the conversion of the wicked, touches the fringe 
of what would, by some serious minds, be considered as 
almost blasphemy, a close study of the text reveals 
that such was far from being the author’s intention. 
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Before beginning his account of this unseemly 
performance in what he styles “ Sanctification Chapel,”’ 
the writer is at pains to show his real and deep-seated 
reverence for the beautiful and decorous liturgy of the 
Established Church, as recited within those stately and 
ancient piles wherein the worship of God was carried on, 
accompanied by the anthems of such composers as 
Purcell, Tallis, Gibbons, Bull, Kent or Green—musicians 
with whose beauties Branwell, as a practical organist, 
was well acquainted. 

In this story Branwell was, as he confesses, out to 
chastise “‘ hypocrisy,’’ to show that the half-frenzied 
outpourings of these revivalist meetings had no actual 
or real relation to true religion, but were mere occasions 
for the exploiting of their fellows by the most arrant 
humbugs—that is, by the local “‘ Chadbands”’ of 
the particular sect that encouraged such hysterical 
revelations. 

That Branwell had some particular “ axe to grind ”’ 
in this satire seems obvious. He had probably suffered, 
as a young harum-scarum of his reckless type would 
be sure to suffer, from the denunciations of some local 
Jeremiah or other. A literary exposure of this kind 
of “ over-godly ’’ person would be a temptation too 
inviting to be resisted ; and so in this short story we 
get this witty and biting satire on the follies of those 
who desired—as Branwell says—to have the reputation 
for godliness without the practice of it. 


‘ 


In conclusion, the manifest importance of this frag- 
ment is the dazzling light it throws on the origins of 
“Wuthering Heights,” for it is indeed difficult, if not 
impossible, to conceive that Bob King, the ranting, 
Methodist groom of this story, was not a rough study 
for the more famous but very similar old hypocrite, 
Joseph, the sour-natured, Methodistical farm servant 
at the “ Heights.’’ Indeed both these tales are much 
occupied with the denunciation and exposure of this 
type of religious humbug, and both contain a satire on 
a chapel scene. In the story before us it is, as we have 
seen, placed in “ Sanctification Chapel’; and in the 
third chapter of ‘‘ Wuthering Heights ’’ we read of that 
apparently unending ‘‘ dream ”’ sermon, in 490 headings, 
delivered by the Rev. Jabes Branderham, in the chapel 
of Gimmerden Sough. I venture to affirm that no 
hand but Branwell’s could have dealt with this subject, 
on two different literary occasions, in such a markedly 
similar way ; it seems impossible not to suppose that 
the mind which dashed off the first satire, created the 
second. Wherefore, so far from in any respect what- 
ever affording evidence that Branwell was not the 
author of “‘ Wuthering Heights,” it would appear that 
the tracks leading from this youthful attempt proceed 
noticeably in that direction and, what is more, prepare 
us to find, in the pages of that great novel, the more 
“finished picture’? which our author assures us he 
hoped and subsequently meant to paint. 


UNPLEASANT FICTION. 


By Miss May Sincvair, W. B. Maxwe i, Miss F. E. Mitts Younc, Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL, Mrs. BEATRICE KEAN 
Seymour, FRANK SWINNERTON, Miss Rose Macautay, W. L. Georce, Mrs. Victor RickarD, Miss Tom-GaLton, 
J. D. Beresrorp, Mrs. CHAMPION pe CrespicNy, Mrs. H. B. L. Wess, Ernest RAYMOND and MICHAEL SADLEIR. 


CTORS and actresses are now complaining of the 

‘“ unpleasant plays”’ in which they are called 
upon to take part. But a similar complaint has for 
years past come from a large section of the public against 
the unpleasant books that many novelists write for 
them to read. Protesting against a new novel by a 
novelist preoccupied with the study of sex relations, 
“ These authors sometimes warn us,’”’ writes a correspon- 
dent, ‘‘ that they do not write for the young ; but they 
can hardly suppose they are telling the adult reader 
anything he doesn’t know. They are not moral, like 
Tupper, but they are equally platitudinous. The 
Victorians had at least imagination, originality, creative 
gifts ; these new novelists do no more than slavishly 
copy life and offer us a mess of facts that were familiar 
to Noah when he was building the ark. Is that worth 
while, or even clever ? ”’ 

We asked the following distinguished writers if they 
would kindly send us their views on this question, and 
say whether they consider such a charge can, to any 
extent, be brought against present-day novelists, and 
whether such novels (commonly described as “sex ”’ 
novels) are more artistic or more advanced than those 
stories of the Victorians in which raw details of universal 
experience were naturally taken for granted, as they are 
by most mature people in everyday life ; whether, in 
short, they hold that the whole art of fiction is to tell 
the whole truth. 


MISS MAY SINCLAIR: 


I consider that the attitude of the modern novelist 
towards sex relations is more enlightened and more sane 
than that of those 
Victorian novel- 
ists who ignored 
this fundamental 
aspect of human 
nature. I don't 
deny that his work 
is sometimes “ un- 
pleasant’”’; but it 
need not be. 

This is not saying 
that —— and — 
and are greater 


Photo by E. 0. Hoppeé. Mies May "°Ve lists than 
Sinclair. Thackeray or 
Trollope. I don’t 

think these comparisons are profitable. 


MAY SINCLAIR. 


MR. W. B. MAXWELL: 


I hesitate in condemning any practices of modern 
novelists because when I shrink, as I confess I do, from 
their boldness or wildness, I dread lest my sensation of 
recoil may be but a premonitory sign of old-fogeyism. 
Secondly, I remember that in the history of the novel 
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many excellent 
works have been 
violently assailed 
for their daring 
manner or unusual 
matter—as for in- 
stance “Clarissa 
Harlowe,” “ Jane 
Eyre,” “‘ Madame 
Bovary,”’ Tess of 
the d’Urbervilles,” 
“Jude the Ob- 
secure.” Thirdly, I 
am diffident in re- 
gard to this ques- 
tion because, to my great indignation, one of my own 
novels was in its day banned by the circulating libraries. 

That particular book is now sometimes cited as an 
example of the moral tract masquerading as a novel. 
The fact is that what startles to-day seems tame and 
commonplace to-morrow. My own view of the novelist’s 
function has always been that he should show life as it 
is, and the minds of men and women as they are ; and 
that there should be no limits to his freedom in choice 
of subject and method of dealing with it except the 
ordinary canons of good taste that govern the age in 
which he is writing. Obviously the present age is one 
in which great licence of speech is allowed. In ordinary 
society young and old talk of anything and everything. 
The newspapers show neither reticence nor reluctance 
in describing the sex dramas of real life. Pseudo- 
scientific books issued for general reading lift the veil 
from the last secrets of the human body, and turn a 
torchlight of inquiry into the darkest twistings of human 
instincts. Why then, it may well be asked, should the 
novelist be squeamish or mealy-mouthed ? 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding, I do feel, as a 
reader, that some very modern novelists exceed the 
licence of the hour, wide as it is. They err in expression 
rather than in subject. They shock by a verbal 
brutality. They use words that are not yet permissible 
in club smoking-rooms. They offend one by the rather 
vulgar assumption that one will not mind their familiar 
attitude. 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 


Mr. W. B. 
Maxwell. 


W. B. MAXWELL. 


MISS F. E. MILLS YOUNG: 


You invite my views in regard to a complaint made 
by a reader against modern writers of unpleasant books. 
I have little know- 
ledge of this subject, 
but, in my opinion, 
nothing in the name 
of art can be por- 
trayed by a crude 
representation 
of facts. Art is 
eclectic; and the 
highest form of art, 
one supposes, would 
conceal what is 
offensive. Realism 


Mise F. E. Mills is not necessarily 
Taunton, Young. art. The unpleasant 


fiction, which is the subject of protest from some 
modern readers, is less the product of the artist 
than of the commercialist who subordinates art to 
financial considerations, and places upon the market 
something for which there is a demand. 

The whole matter lies in the simple phrase—supply 
and demand. 

The public can have what it wants. Public taste 
sets the vogue in literature, as in other matters. The 
author who rises above the sordid consideration of sales 
and gives to the world of his best, irrespective of whether 
the world wants it or not, is an artist. 

When the public demand is for pure fiction, the 
public will secure what it wants. Most authors write 
for a living. Their desire is to please the public ; and, 
to the credit of the general public be it said, there is a 
wide field for the writer of decent fiction. Nevertheless 
there is that canker in modern life, as doubtless existed 
among the Victorians—the desire for what is unwhole- 
some. Disguised by the term realism or not, it remains 
the abnormal craving of abnormal minds. This demand, 
if restricted, is none the less assertive ; and, so long 
as the demand exists, the supply will follow. 

The moral is obvious. But the moralist is inclined 
to ignore the duty which lies to his hand. The purging 
of the libraries and of the stage lies with the public. It 
is the duty of the public ; let it see to it. 


F. E. Mitts Younc. 


MR. H. A. VACHELL: 


I hope that I carry an open mind, but I was born in 
Victorian times and inherited a sense of decency. I 
think that ‘‘ sex’ as the main theme for a novel or a 
play is being too insistently imposed upon us. Abnormal 
cases of sex perversion are best studied in medical text- 
books. There must be a happy mean between the 
“prunes and prisms’ of the Victorians and the 
“ pruriency ”’ of some Lloyd Georgians. No artist can 
attempt to tell all the truth. To me he would cease to 
be an artist if he did. Public opinion must (and will) 
settle these vexed questions. I am glad that play- 
wrights and novelists have a freer hand. If liberty 
degenerates into licence, the public, not the censor, will 
do the “ booing.” I’m afraid that the word “ artist,” 
like the word “ gentleman,” has been defamed by 
most ignoble use. The majority of our playwrights and 
novelists are craftsmen—often tradesmen. They sell 
their wares in the open market-place. There is nothing 
to be ashamed of 
in that, unless 
they pose as artists, 
prattling about Art 
for Art’s sake. 
The men whom | 
have met who do 
this in public 
generally carry 
about with them 
the publishers’ and 
box office returns. 

HORACE 
ANNESLEY 
VACHELL. 
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MRS BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR: 


I think the trouble is, the critics who generalise 
about the preoccupation of the novel of to-day with 
sex confuse the novel which merely uses sex as a peg 
upon which to build a story and that which tries to deal 
seriously with the relations of the sexes—a very different 
matter. That the novel is frequently inclined to become 
merely a record of “love affairs” is undeniable, but 
that is not a charge I should bring only against the 
novel of to-day, for the narrowing of their characters’ 
interests to this one side of life has been the fault of 
novelists of all times. In so far as the novelist of 
to-day is using familiar sex situations because he or she 
is desirous of shedding fresh light upon them, it seems 
to me he or she is performing a useful work. Where I 
most strongly 
criticise the novel 
of to-day is (I) in 
its deliberate 
drawing of people 
moving in a vicious 
but restricted 
circle and flatter- 
ing them with the 
assumption that 
they are typical of 
to-day and people 
of importance, and 
(2) in its repetition, 
Kean Seymour. in new forms, of 

old generalisations, 
half-truths and untruths that have followed us down 
the centuries, without any attempt upon the part of 
the novelist to look at life for herself or himself. 

As the epic of common life there is, to me, no subject 
with which the novel cannot truthfully deal, pleasant 
or unpleasant. I do not mean that the novel should 
be didactic, but only that the aim of the serious novelist 
should be to get people to think through their emotions. 


Photo by Walter 
Barnett. 


BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR. 


MR. FRANK SWINNERTON : 


Somehow I have never met with a novel that slavishly 
copies life and offers us a mess of facts which were 
familiar to Noah. It seems to me that novelists 
generally represent the age in which they live, and as 
a good many people nowadays think and talk in pseudo- 
scientific terms of sex it is natural for this preoccupa- 
tion to play its 
part in the con- 
temporary novel. 
Your further ques- 
tion as to the whole 
art of fiction is 
based upon a mis- 
conception. The 
novelist does not 
so much tell the 
whole truth as seek 
the essential truth. 

Otherwise, I agree, 
his work would be 
Swinnerton. Platitudinous. Your 


Photo by 
Dorothy Hickling. 


correspondent apparently objects to some new novelist 
who does his seeking too thoroughly and too publicly. 
Well, that is a pity; but it should not cause him to 
arraign a whole profession. On the whole the novelists 
of to-day are conscientious craftsmen, and many of 
them are probably better—both in literary morals and 
in imaginativeness—than the severity of contemporary 
judgment allows. 
FRANK SWINNERTON. 


MISS ROSE MACAULAY: 


In reply to your letter of March 3rd, with regard to 
what fiction should deal with, my view is that “ the 
whole art of fiction ” is to deal with interesting subjects 
in an interesting way. I do not think that what are 
called “sex relations’’ make, as a rule, particularly 
interesting or entertaining reading ; but even this rather 
trite subject can be so treated that it becomes interest- 
ing. There can, I think, be no accurate generalisations 
as to what this treatment ought to be; it must vary. 
But I read so few novels that I am no judge of the 
way in which they usually do treat it. Probably I 
have never come across the novels to which your 
correspondent refers ; they certainly sound rather dull. 


RosE MACAULAY. 
MR. W. L. GEORGE: 


Oscar Wilde once said that there were only two kinds. 
of human beings, the dowdies and the dandies. Your 
dowdy correspondent utters against the modern novel 
the plaintive bleat that was uttered against the 
modern woman by 
Jeremiah twenty- 
five centuries ago, 
by Juvenal eighteen 
centuries ago, by 
Moliére some two 
centuries ago. In 
other words he 
hates the modern 
novel because it!is 
modern. I have 
little patience with 
minds which recall 
the elastic-sided 
boot. In the days 
of Dickens people used to baa about the superiority of 
Scott, and no doubt many regretted that Scott had not 
the sturdy virtue of Mrs. Aphra Behn. My claim for 
the modern novel is that its job is not to provide vizors 
for weak eyes, fig leaves for the sex obsessed, or thistles 
for donkeys. Its job is not to take people away from 
life by telling them romantic, imaginative, untrue 
stories. Its job is to show them life as it is, and to 
make it so vivid that it will become interesting. 


Photo by Mr. W. L. George. 


Secundus Ward. 


W. L. GEORGE. 


MRS. VICTOR RICKARD: 


In the Victorian times the novelist’s field was a large 
one. Writers of that period dealt with the lives of a 
whole family and the proportion of interest devoted 
to the principal characters was far less than it now is. 
Nowadays the average writer is preoccupied with one 
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From a drawing by Miss H, Trefusis. 
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phase only of life, 
and labours and 
elaborates it to the 
fullest extent pos- 
sible. It does not 
seem to me worth 
while, seeing that 
the phase soon 
passes, and to give 
it such undue pro- 
minence is neither 
interesting nor 
realistic. The Vic- 
torians put these 
“raw facts of life” 
in their due place and went on with the story, while 
the modern tendency is to lean heavily on the sex 
interest and to forget the infinitely more interesting 
phases of life. The spotless heroine and the villain—who 
was never married and only sometimes engaged—have 
gone, and perhaps they never really existed. But the 
story the Victorians told remains, with all its fascination, 
and draws us back from the welter of shallow passion 
amid which we now so unfortunately struggle. 


Mrs. Victor 
Rickard. 


Mrs. Victor RICKARD. 


MISS NELLIE TOM-GALLON : 


To me it is always a pitiful thing that the writers of 
novels, relying on their interest for nothing but an 
exposition of sex, raise the platitudinous cry that 
“They do not write for the young! ’’—because they 
do that and nothing else. All adult readers of normal 
intelligence have experience of their own minds and 
bodies, can put certain instincts into their right 
ratio with other facts of temperament and mental and 
physical forces. They do not need to be instructed on 
sexual matters; it is only the very young who need 
such knowledge to be given to them—and fiction, which 
must be written as an appeal to the erotic emotions, is 
not a good way to convey such knowledge. It turns a 
red artificial light on things that should be simple and 
beautiful, viewed in sunlight. 

But, on the other hand, the Victorian novelists were 
harassed by conventions that they must have been 
giants to conquer so well as they did. It was not that 
they must not speak of simple facts of life, for they 
could not write of life and avoid doing that ; it was that 
they must veneer them, must cover up the coarseness 
of the grain of the wood, and, in doing that, must hide 
the natural beautiful colour of it, and the surface 
radiance it might carry naturally. 

With all my heart I wish the Victorian giants had 
been living now, for I am optimistic enough to see in 
the sexual novel, and the very right outcry against it, 
the growing pains of better things. Here and there we 
have beautiful and yet straight-speaking stories that 
are better balanced epitomes of human life than any- 
thing the last hundred years have shown us. The great 
writers of the Victorian days must be envious of our 
freedom, our opportunities ; and I think the men and 
women whose business it is to criticise the recent output 
of novels will agree that those writers who, in the past 
few years, have relied on sex appeal and suggestion 
for the mainspring of their books, are changing—or 


disappearing into 
the Ewigkeit. 

As to the com- 
parison in artistry 
between the Vic- 
torian novelists and 
those of the present 
day, I cannot see 
there is anything 
to be gained by an 
attempt at such a 
thing. The art of 
the novelist is to 
put before his 
public phases of 
life as he sees and feels it around him in his own day— 
whether he deals with the outspoken coarseness of 
Elizabethan times or our own clear refinement, his 
artistic value is exactly the same. And I am again 
optimistic enough to believe that it is the standard of 
his success. 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. Mr. J. D. 


Beresford. 


NELLIE ToM-GALLON. 


MR. J. D. BERESFORD: 

No doubt the reviewer you quote was justified in 
writing what he did, though reviewers are very apt to 
forget that novel-readers are not, like themselves, 
omniscient. As to the justification in general, for a 
novelist treating subjects that are not fit for the young 
to read, I was under the impression that the present 
tendency of education was such that the young knew 
far more about these things than such of their elders 
as have survived from the Victorian era; and it is of 
course the elders and not the young people themselves 
who protest. The fault I personally have to find with 
certain modern novels is that they treat the subject of 
sex salaciously ; and this is obviously no recent fault. 
The Victorians quoted as such splendid examples for 
us all were, I infer, the greater writers of that period. 
(The author of the novel reviewed was doubtless greatly 
flattered to find him- or herself judged by such mag- 
nificent standards!) But there were plenty of con- 
temporary writers whose books were not meant for the 
young, and we cannot draw any satisfactory moral from 
the fact that such books are no longer read, since the 
authors of salacious novels do not generally write with 
a view to being read by future generations. Finally, 
who can say whether honest investigations of psycho- 
sexual complexes are more “ artistic’ than the works 
of Charles Dickens ? In many cases they are certainly 
more advanced. Dickens and Thackeray both poured 
out a lot of cant about sex matters, knowing very well 
that their circulations would suffer if they did not. 
Their private lives seem to show that they did not take 
their own preaching too seriously. 

J. D. BERESFORD. 


MRS. CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY: 

I certainly do not consider the art of fiction is to 
tell the whole truth. As well say that pictorial art 
finds its apex in photography. The present vogue for 
sensational fiction looks as though a reaction had 
already begun. Some of the so-called “strong” 
fiction of to-day shows a deplorable want of creative 
power—which is imagination—and revels in aspects of 
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life that the sane- 
minded, although 
perfectly aware of, 
find no pleasure in 
dwelling upon. 
It also implies that 
the majority of 
humanity to-day 
are of the degener- 
ate and decadent 
type depicted, 
which assuredly is 
not the case. I 
make use of 
those adjectives 
more from a general 
evolutionary standpoint than in a moral sense, for 
standards of conventional morality may alter. The 
whole tendency of these particular plays and books 
is to emphasise and glorify the animal side of our nature, 
which, if there be any point in evolution at all, we are 
intended to subdue and eventually eradicate—an aim 
which has been the hall-mark of any civilisation that 
has left barbarism behind. 

Truth is to be found in plenty outside the dustbins, 
but a great deal of present-day fiction tries to reduce 
the great passions and worth-while emotions of mankind 
to the level of the farmyard. 


Photo by 
Charles St. John Loe. 


Mrs. Champion 
de Crespigny. 


ROSE CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 


MRS. H. B. L. WEBB. 


In reply to your letter as to using the raw facts of 
life in novels, I think that, as the novelist’s work is to 
express the curious lore of life through the medium of 
his own personality, and as the facts of life are as much 
a part of that lore as the idealistic side of life, he must 
use both in moderation. It is certainly unpardonable 

to have too much 
sex, or crudities 
of any kind, in a 
book; but it is 
equally unpardon- 
' able to have too 
| much honey-and- 
roses, or too much 
religion. To do this 
implies lack of a 
sense of proportion, 
and no great art 
can be produced 
Photo by Langfier. Mrs, Mary Webb. Without this. It 
alsoimplies that the 
author’s mind is limited in outlook, and great art must be 
catholic. The Victorians erred a little on the side of 
discretion. Wein our day go too far the other way. If 
we read works of genius we shall find the golden rule. 
One can no more dismiss “‘ (Edipus Rex” because it 
deals with unpleasant facts than one can dismiss 
“Cranford ’’ because its facts are only faintly and 
delicately implied. Each author translated the lore of 
life into the language of his or her own heart and 
because the message was clearly heard and honestly 
delivered it is of permanent worth to humanity. 


MARY WEBB. 


MR. ERNEST RAYMOND: 


Your correspondent, criticising the modern novel, 
says: ‘‘ The Victorians had, at least, imagination, 
originality, creative gifts; these new novelists do no 
more than slavishly copy life and offer us a mess 
of facts that were familiar to Noah. Is that worth 
while or even clever ?’”’ I suspect that he is giving a 
very erroneous meaning to imagination, originality and 
creation : he is identifying them with invention. Inven- 
tion is surely the very opposite of creation. Creative 
art is the transmuting of the intense emotions of life 
into some ordered, patterned art form, which, by reason 
of its truth and packed feeling, will necessarily be 
luminous with beauty. Ingenious invention is there- 
fore mere—ingenious invention. Now the intenser 
emotions are the universal emotions, and the chief of 
these are three in number: sex, religion and property. 
Great universal 
literature will be 
eternally occupied 
with these, though, 
to be sure, they 
were all three con- 
spicuously familiar 
to Noah and the 
patriarchs. And 
they, too, are rather 
a mess of facts. 
That’s the trouble, 
but that’s also the 
thing that gives us 
fine conflict and 
drama. The true 
creative artist, handling these and a multitude of 
less powerful motives, though he is handling materials 
that were used by all writers from the authors of 
Genesis to Rebecca West, will always produce some- 
thing new, imaginative and original, because his mosaic 
will be his own. 

Sex, to its last sublimation or perversion, is the 
legitimate field of the novelist. But it is the emotion 
which is his subject-matter, and not those physical 
details which the sound mother-wit of men has decided 
are best treated with reserve. Surely it is easy to 
distinguish the sincere novel from the machine-made 
thing, manufactured to sell on its prurient appeal. 
Such things are not true novels, and have no place in 
such a discussion as this. 


Mr. Ernest 
Raymond. 


ERNEST RAYMOND. 


MR. MICHAEL SADLEIR: 


This is surely a question rather of the artistic 
conscience of the individual than of the faults or virtues 
of any particular period ? 

The writer who takes his craft seriously, and is con- 
cerned rather to express an idea than to soothe or shock 
an audience, will write sweetly or obscenely according 
as his theme requires the gathering of flowers or muck- 
raking. 

The Victorians, it may be ventured, were too subject 
to the reserves of their period, and certain of their books 
would be the stronger for a greater measure of plain- 
speaking. But undeniably the major proportion of 
them possessed at least a pride of workmanship. They 
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seldom shirked their job or took short 
cuts to cheap effectiveness. 

The essential fact to realise is that it 
is much easier to tell a tale of squalor 
or vice or abnormality than to make 
absorbing a story of candour and happi- 
ness and virtue. It is permissible to 
wonder how many of the “ daring” 
writers of to-day could so handle a theme 
of ordinary uneventful life as to make 
it engrossing or even readable. Is not 
one reason for the apparent prevalence 
of “unpleasant” fiction that its creation 
requires less work, less imagination and 
less genuine knowledge of the world, 
and that consequently it is within the 


Photo by 
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for a writer’s work. 


But to base on this single fact an indictment of the 
whole present day were most unjust. Doubtless there 


are modern novelists who dabble de- 
liberately in things unsavoury from 
vanity, for the sake of notoriety, or 
to annoy their aunts; but many of 
these will not endure, however startling 
be their contemporary repute. Let us 
not pay them the excessive compliment 
of crying out for their suppression, lest 
in hitting them we hit other worthier 
folk who require freedom but will not 
abuse it. 

For my part I consider that literary 
licence should be absolute. If, as your 
correspondents say, ‘‘ unpleasant "’ novels 
are mere tedious lumps of platitude, 
Mr. Michael then will they die of their own dullness. 
Sadleir. But a real book, however pleasant or 

unpleasant, is not dull or platitudinous, 
and its survival and its quality are quite independent 


of its actual theme. MICHAEL SADLEIR. 


W. PETT 


By RiIcHARD 


HEN people say, as they often do, that the born 
Londoner does not know so much of London 
as the adopted Londoner knows about her, I generally 
deny this, being 
myself a Cockney, 
but am not anxious 
to argue the point; 
for if you count 
up the authors 
who have most 
intimately depicted 
the life of London 
vou find so many 
of them had a birth- 
place somewhere 
else. Dickens was 
born in Hampshire, 
Rides. Thackeray in India, 
Gissing in York- 
shire. If you come to our own day, though I believe 
Arthur Morrison and Thomas Burke were born in 
London, and know that Frank Swinnerton and Edwin 
Pugh were,. Neil Lyons was born in South Africa, Pett 
Ridge in Kent—and Pett Ridge knows and loves the 
London of our day as Dickens knew and loved the 
London of his. 

In the nineties, before he began to write, as he tells 
you in his sort-of-autobiography, ‘“‘ A Story Teller,’’* 
he was newly come to London to be a clerk in the 
Continental goods office of a railway company, while 
the future author of ‘‘ Many Cargoes ”’ was still keeping 
accounts in the Post Office Savings Bank. It is usually 
a mistake to think you can form a close acquaintance 
with the ways of men and women by throwing over all 
domestic responsibilities, segregating yourself from the 
general crowd in the days of your youth, and starving 
in a garret or luxuriating in a study, in order to write 
novels that can have behind them no real knowledge of 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 


* Hodder & Stoughton. 


RIDGE. 
FLECKNOE. 


life or character. Dickens raged against the humiliation 
of his slavery as a child in the blacking factory, but that 
and his experiences as a reporter and in a lawyer’s office 
proved of incalculable value to him as a novelist. 
Gissing resented the poverty and hardship he had to 
endure, but all except the poorest of his novels have 
their roots in those hardships and that poverty. I don’t 
suppose Mr. Pett Ridge regrets the years he spent in 
the railway goods office, and nobody else can, for they 
must have served to give him his first insight into 
phases of London life and character which no contem- 
porary has pictured more sympathetically or more 
realistically. Anyhow, he went on with his office work 
while he gave his leisure to trying a prentice hand at 
writing fiction, and was presently getting sketches and 
stories accepted by divers papers in his own name and 
under the pseudonym of Warwick Simpson. He had 
published a collection of these, ‘‘ Eighteen of Them,” 
and two or three other books, and was, he says, earning 
by the pen three times as much as his office yielded 
before he resolved to run off the railway line and make 
literature his profession. 

“TI belonged to the period,’”’ he writes, ‘‘ when the idea 
of a youth labelling himself ‘ author’ and taking residence 
in Bloomsbury before he managed to get his work into 
print had been given up. The royal road to literature, it 
was understood, now led from the Civil Service or from a 
business desk, and only those endowed—or impeded—with 
an independent income dared to take up the profession 
without careful and most apprehensive experiments. .. . 
In a general way, a novelist has to earn a living without 
assistarice, and it is no reproach to him that he should, ere 
setting out on the great voyage, make a few trials on short 
journeys. Arnold Bennett tells me he has always prac- 
tised a habit of burning his boats behind him. To do this, 
you need, I think, first of all, to see that the boats are 
covered by insurance; second, to make certain you havea 
large shipbuilding yard in working order. To the young 
writers who ask me for advice in procedure I always recom- 
mend caution; I can truthfully say that I have ever 
practised 
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would realise that there is none finer or more courageous 
if you knew, as I do, how frequently those glorious 
creatures who take the more reckless path are not too 
proud to levy toll in the way of unreturning loans and, 
so becoming a tax on the resources that result from such 
toil and carefulness, live more or less at second-hand on 
the very prudence they magnificently affect to despise. 

I am not going to attempt to deal with Mr. Pett 
Ridge’s novels and books of short stories in detail— 
they have increased in number now, large and small, 
to more than thirty. Some of his short stories and 
chapters of his novels have a rural setting; now and 
then they give glimpses of life abroad; but almost 
always their scenes are in central or suburban London, 
and their dramatis persone belong to what are known 
as the middle or the lower classes there. Members of 
the aristocracy, kindly and gracious or occasionally 
otherwise, may get into his pages when the tale requires 
them, but high life plays second fiddle to lower life when 
Pett Ridge calls the tune. I remember that all the 
critics were not kind to his first novel, ‘“‘ A Clever Wife,” 
when it came out in 1895, but it made more stir than 
most first novels do, and three years later his fifth, 
“Mord Em’ly,” carried him into popular success and 
still remains one of the ablest and most delightful of his 
books. If I were forced to name his best work I should 
be divided between ‘‘ Mord Em’ly,” ‘“‘ A Son of the 
State’ (that admirable story of the reformatory boy), 
“°Erb,” “A Breaker of Laws” and ‘ Mrs. Galer’s 
Business.” These are personal preferences, and I would 
not dispute the choice of those who put “‘ The Amazing 
Years ”’ or “‘ Well-to-do Arthur ”’ in place of two I have 
named. Others rank him highest as a writer of short 
stories, and I am contented to admit that there are tales 
in “‘ Up Side Streets ”’ and his other collections of these 
that are not only as good as the best of his novels but 
as good as the best short stories that have been written 
in our time. 

Just as you hear people say of someone they have 
met that he or she is a “ regular Dickens character,” 
so have I heard them say of this or that person that he 
or she “ might almost have walked out of one of Pett 
Ridge’s books,” which I take as testimony to the truth 
of his portraiture. I have met his perky, smart office 
boys in the flesh, his good-hearted, self-conscious, 
ambitious youths, his motherly old women, his genial 
or stolid shopkeepers, policemen, railway porters, his 
shrewd business men who are bent on parochial or 
political honours, his flippant damsels who are out for 
happiness and do not always get it, his charming, 
sensible girls who work for their livings in shops or 
offices and manage their own families, and blundering 
fathers or brothers of their families, and his children of all 
sorts who are among the most natural children in fiction. 

Like Dickens, he is above everything else a humorist, 
and his sense of humour and actual knowledge of 
humanity have kept him from painting pictures even 
of slum life that are wholly squalid and steeped in 
misery. No life, however dark and degraded, is with- 
out its compensations ; men find relief and even enjoy- 
ment in surroundings that may seem utterly hopeless 
to the looker-on. ‘“ The lives of the poor are,” Pett 
Ridge has said somewhere, “in the lump brighter and 
more amusing than those of the well-to-do middle 


classes. Their amusements are enjoyed to the full” ; 
and you might print that as an appropriate text on 
many of his title pages. He is not blind to the suffering 
that poverty and ignorance entail ; to the disadvantages 
against which the poor have to make such headway as 
they can; but he is too true a realist to indulge in 
exaggeration for the sake of effect, and looks through 
the pathos and tragedy of all this to that soul of happi- 
ness which is in things unhappy, and without which life 
would simply not be liveable. 

In his latest novel, ‘‘ Just Like Aunt Bertha,”’* he 
takes for his heroine one of those sensible, shrewd, 
up-to-date, managing women who have figured, with 
differences of character and under widely different 
conditions, in other of his stories. She is essentially a 
modern woman, and more up to date than the girls who 
in many novels are presented as such because they jazz 
and go to night clubs and are easy with their morals ; 
for these latter are only reincarnated early Victorians 
who in their former state enlivened Vauxhall and 
Cremorne Gardens and rioted at places worse than any 
night clubs, such as the old-time Eagle in the City 
Road. The essentially modern spirit is in the girls and 
women who are not living the conventional, old-fashioned 
“gay” life, but asserting their independence as clerks 
and secretaries, as capable, practical persons running 
successful businesses, competing with man in the 
market-place and proving his equal and sometimes his 
superior, showing a genius for finance, finding their feet 
in the professions and in Parliament. These are the real 
modern women ; the gay sort are nothing new at all; 
and that particular type of real modern woman has, I 
think, been more fully and variously portrayed by Mr. 
Pett Ridge than by any living novelist. Bertha Ander- 
son has nephews and nieces of her own, but she is a 
kind of everybody’s aunt. She is still in the thirties, 
shrewd, hard-working, earning her livelihood ; half in 
love with a man who can make nothing of his own life 
and would make less of hers ; yet only half in love with 
him when he is absent and because of his helpless- 
nesses—the sort of sympathetic, reliable woman people 
turn to when they are in trouble, and the difficulties 
she gets into through trying to help them make much 
of her story. Her meeting with the right man at last 
is the sort of unexpected romance that will come at 
times to the most practical of women. But Mr. Pett 
Ridge depends less on his plot than on his characters 
and the multitude of little and larger incidents that 
servé to build them up and make you intimately 
acquainted with them. Bertha is one of the most 
charming women he has drawn anywhere, and the 
exasperating rest of the Anderson family and Mr. Gerald 
Kennington, Mr. Edgar Nayland, Captain Guildford, 
the excellent Miss Pyrford, and certain of the minor 
characters are the everyday people we all know—some 
such as we don’t want to know, except in books, and in 
“Just Like Aunt Bertha” they are alive, piquant, 
interesting and delightfully entertaining. 

For many years Mr. Pett Ridge lived in the heart of 
London, and though he has now withdrawn to its 
outskirts he cannot keep away from it, but comes back 
from Chislehurst almost every day to roam its familiar 
streets and mingle with its motley crowds as if, like 
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Lamb, he loved to feel himself a part of so much life. 
He translates his sympathy into practice and has done 
much to brighten the lives of the children in poor 
neighbourhoods. He is a good clubman, and one of 
the wittiest speakers after dinner or on the platform, 
giving his drollest things a droller touch by saying them 
with a most unsmiling countenance. But however 
stolid he may be for artistic purposes he cannot success- 
fully disguise his natural geniality. There is a very 


characteristic anecdote of how he was introduced to 
Mark Twain after a London dinner as “ the Mark Twain 
of England,” and while Mark was expressing his faith in 
the description, Pett Ridge interrupted, with his air of 
imperturbable gravity, to say that his introducer was in 
error: “‘ What he meant to say was that you are the 
Pett Ridge of America.”’ ‘“ Ah,” said Mark Twain, 
taking his arm in friendly fashion, ‘‘ now I know we 
shall get along together.”’ 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


APRIL, 1925. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


“The Prize Page,” THE BookMaAn, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each- month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until further notice. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A Prize oF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

IJ.—A Prize oF HALF A GuINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BooKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III.—A Prize OF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best definition of Poetry, original or selected, 
in not more than one hundred and fifty words. 

IV.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE BooKMAN will be. sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE BooKMAN Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any 
suggestion submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
MARCH, 1925. 


I.—TuHE PrRIzE OF ONE GUINEA for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Helena Derezinska, Polish 
Consulate, Strasburg, Alsace, France, for the 
following : 


TO ROSABELLE. 


And God undying in her breast, 

Is clothed with the beauty of her arms, 
Robed in the vestures of her charms, 
And throned upon her brows of rest. 


And God undying in all things, 
Burns His image through her hands, 
Hath His garden where she stands, 
And His breathing whilst she sings. 


O, when she on her death-day lies, 

And love hath left her form to roam, 

Shall God not weep His lovely home ? 
Where shall God house Him, when she dies ? 


We also select for printing : 


ROMANCE. 


Twilight on the river as the ships come sailing by, 
Filling every grimy booth with tints of wind and sky ; 
No trumpets sound for them, and no flags are flown, 
But the little ships of London have a magic all their own. 


Dingy are the battered hulks, warped each smoky breast, 
All the crews are tired men, seeking for a rest, 

Strained with years of voyaging, burned by sun and rain, 
Hungry for the London streets, steaming home again. 


Who shall hear the tales they tell of lands where they 
have been ? 

Wharves are all a-quiver now, tugs and barges lean 

To see the shining tapestries they’ve garnered in the hold— 

The third sons of Faery who found the magic gold. 


Not for them the straight ways, office, desk and pen, 

But questing after mystery in lands ye may not ken, 

Tossing on the green seas, ploughing up the foam— 

And the gulls go down to meet them as the ships come 
sailing home. 


Strange skies, and strange lands, these shall be their prey, 

And still Adventure waits for them a thousand miles away, 

With dreams no man hath captured, and kingdoms yet to 
win— 

O, Romance rides up the river when the ships come 
sailing in! 


(J. Kilmeny Keith, 45, Sinclair Road, W.14,) 


WINGED PROPHETS. 


Whence comes the dream— 

That guides the flitting bird 

O’er many a mead and stream— 
With grassy gatherings east and west, 
To weave the miracle 

We call a nest ? 


Whence comes the dream 

That bids her love-warmed breast 
(Though skies may glower or gleam), 
In brooding tenderness press long 
Upon the fairy shells 

That hold a song ? 


Faint-hearted man, 

Hold thou thy sky-born dream ! 
Upon its heaven-sent plan 

(Though all the visionless should jeer), 
Build thou as builds the bird, 

That knows no fear. 


Or soon or late, 
Though thou hast stripped thy breast, 
Sharing the birdling’s fate— 
To give thy vision being strong, 
Thy dream shall break its shell, 
With wings and song! 
(Ellen Burns Sherman, 81, Hinsdale Avenue, Winsted, 
Conn., U.S.A.) 
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We also commend the lyrics by Edith Limb (Lincoln), 
Irene Wintle (Newport), Mrs. A. H. Hughes (Becken- 
ham), Winnifred Tasker (Gidea Park), Barbara E. Smythe 
(Perth), Vera I. Arlett (Worthing), M. B. Jenkins 
(Upper Norwood), Maud Slessor (Rottingdean), Marion 
Elizabeth Stark (Chicago), E. Montague (London, W.), 
Dora A. Pattinson (Middlesbrough), Ierne Ormsby 
(Addiscombe), Elizabeth Cluer (Pinner), Mrs. H. M. 
Scott (Edinburgh), Ethel Mannin (Merton Park), Enid I. 
Carter (Barnes), Phyllis Howell (Carmarthen), I. M. 
Maunder (London, S.W.), A. M. Rosenden (Parkstone), 
Marion Peacock (Horsham), Margaret Coleman (Taun- 
ton), Mary V. Lake (Dursley), John A. Bellchambers 
(Highgate), E. C. Wallis (Palestine), R. M. Stoloff 
(Cricklewood), Florence Overton (Stockport), Maud E. 
Sargent (Teignmouth), Beatrice Saxon Snell (Cookham 
Dean), Frederick A. Piper (Newport), G. P. Williamson 
(Ontario), A. T. Riddell (Victoria, B.C.), Winifred 
Mulley (Yeovil), Charlotte MacLeod (Forres), N. Clive 
(St. Leonards-on-Sea), C. Burton (Upper Norwood), 
H. F. Smart (London, S.E.), Katharine E. Barratt 
(Walthamstow), E. N. Salmon (South Croydon), Mrs. 
Wymer (London, S.W.), Wilfred Gavin Brown (Esher). 


I1.—TuHe Prize oF HALF a GurINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to A. E. Terry, 55, 
Vernham Road, Plumstead, S.E.18, for the 
following : 

THE QUEST OF THE ANTIQUE. 
By Mrs. WILLouGHBy Hopcson. (Herbert Jenkins.) 
“‘T sometimes search the grassy knolls 
For wheels of Hansom Cabs.”’ 
LEwis CARROLL. 

We also select for printing : 

MARRIED LIFE. By Conar O’Riorpan. (Collins.) 
‘The glory, jest, and riddle of the world.” 
Pore, Essay on Man. 


(Wm. A. Butler, 5, Broad Street, Reading.) 


A MUSICAL CRITIC’S HOLIDAY. By Ernest NEWMAN. 
(Cassells.) 
““Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter.” 
KEATS, Ode io a Grecian Urn, 
(John L. Pearmain, 24, South Hill Park Gardens, 
Hampstead, N.W.3.) 
THE WAY OF A MAID. By Cariton Dawe. 
(Ward, Lock.) 
‘She had a thousand jadish tricks, 
Worse than a mule that flings and kicks.”’ 
But Ler, Hudibras. 


(C. A. Wontercz, Choicy, Mt. Lavinia, Ceylon.) 


IMPRESSIONS THAT REMAINED. 


By EtHer Smytu, D.B.E., Mus.Doc. (Longmans, Green.) 
““The mother spied 
The print of Lucy's feet.” 
Worpsworth, Lucy Gray. 


(A. Eleanor Pinnington, 130, Unthank Road, Norwich.) 


YOUTH CALLING. By BEATRICE HARRADEN. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
“Come into the garden, Maud !”’ 
TENNYSON, Maud. 
(Rev. F. Hern, Rowlands Castle, Hants, and Mrs. A. D. 
Heywood, 18, Vallance Road, London, N.22.) 


IlI.—THE PrIzE oF THREE NEW Books for the best 
nursery rhyme, in not more than eight lines, 
for a very up-to-date child is awarded to 
Irene Wintle, Governor’s House, Camp Hill, 
Newport, I.W., for the following : 

Drive a posh car 
Near and afar, 
To see the fine sights never seen by mamma ! 
With a “ fag’”’ in her fingers, 
A “ puff’ for her nose, 
She shall have suitors wherever she goes ! 


We select for special commendation the nursery 
rhymes by Mildred Brown (Streatham), A. M. Robinson 


(Parkstone), Peter Palin (Lymington), Rev. F. Hern 
(Rowlands Castle), H. F. Smart (London), Horace W. 
Walker (Beeston), Kathleen M. Hill (Welwyn Garden 
City), E. A. Scrutton (Walthamstow), K. Lister (New- 
port, Mon.), Helen M. Quixley (Putney), Ruby Burnaby 
(London, S.W.), Margery Porter (Edinburgh), W. F. 
Crossland (Sheffield), P. E. Tose (Cheltenham). 


IV.—THE Prize oF HALF A GUINEA for the best review 
is awarded to J. Victor Stalker, 42, Pitkerro 
Road, Dundee, for the following : 


RACIAL REALITIES IN EUROPE. 
By Loturop Stropparp. (Scribners.) 


This is a fresh and interesting survey from a detached 
American standpoint of the racial upbuilding and the 
post-war state of the nations of Europe. Dr. Stoddard 
considers race more important even than the sense of 
nationality in shaping the destinies of peoples, and a know- 
ledge of racial factors essential to an understanding of 
present world-politics. He writes clearly and crisply, 
but it is not clear what is gained by dropping the old 
terms Teutonic, Latin and Slav, and substituting Nordic, 
Mediterranean and Alpine. The author’s comments on 
current European problems are illuminating and the result 
of first-hand observation. 


We also select for printing : 
THE LOST ROAD AND OTHER SKETCHES. 
By KATHLEEN SIMMONDs. (Stockwell.) 


Because of their brevity and fineness of outline these 
essays are fitly called sketches ; yet they are by no means 
superficial, and it is by virtue of their delicate touch that 
they probe right into the sensitive heart of things. The 
glamour and romance of the Present are very dear to the 
writer, but the Past is even more precious at those times 
when she makes ‘“ the stones cry out’’ in the old city of 
Rye or watches the Battle of Senlac fought over again. 
Her own thoughts are interposed with many relative and 
endeared fragments of prose and verse. 


(Evelyn D. Bangay, Tilehurst Cottage, Chesham, Bucks.) 
TWELVE TESTS OF CHARACTER. 
By Harry Emerson Fospick, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Written by an eminent scholar, in plain and simple 
language for the layman, this volume of essays deals with 
the importance of personal character in the rebuilding of 
the post-war world. With a keen insight into difficulties 
and an unwavering faith that they can be overcome, the 
author urges clean living, right thinking and a wide charity. 
Vivid phrasing brings home each point, and one closes the 
book with the impression of a clean and bracing wind, 
seeking to dispel the mists of apathy and false values 
wherever they are to be found. 


(M. E. Arthy, Homelea, Ember Lane, Esher.) 


We also select for special commendation the reviews 
by P. A. Staub (Bradford), Muriel Cox (Sydenham), 
H. F. Smart (London, S.E.), H. D. Slater (Blackheath), 
Sidney S. Wright (Bickley), G. E. Wakerley (West 
Bridgford), Frederick Willmer (Ramsey), L. Bruce 
(St. Leonards-on-Sea), G. Ralton Barnard (York), 
Jessie Jackson (Wanstead), Edward D. Stern (Liver- 
pool), Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), Muriel Kent 
(Torquay), Mary Muir (London, S.W.), G. H. Cocks 
(Newport, Mon.), Grace G. Webb (Southam), Ruby 
Burnaby (London, S.W.), Irene Alcock (Manchester), 
James E. Brabbs (Badsworth), Bertie van Thae (Hamp- 
stead), J. Kilmeny Keith (West Kensington), Mrs. Emily 
E. Moore (Letchworth), Mrs. Alice M. Reekers (South 
Africa), Colonel G. R. Townshend (Bexhill-on-Sea), 
Kathleen Rice (Winslow). 


V.—TuHE PrizE OF ONE YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BookMan is awarded to the Rev. F. Smith, 
First Congregational Church, Newton, Kansas, 


U.S.A. 
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P. G. WODEHOUSE. 


By Louis J. McQuILLanp. 


ITH the Christian names of Pelham Grenville, 
Mr. Wodehouse should have gone into the 
diplomatic service, but taking the early precaution 
of being born at 
Guildford, and 
acquiring a reason- 
able amount of 
education at 
Dulwich College, 
Wodehouse with 
desperate insouci- 
ance resolved to 
be a journalist, 
and from 1903 to 
1909 he composed 
the cheery “ By 
the Way ” column 
in that agreeable 
pink paper of other 
days, the Globe. 

At this period young Wodehouse had other irons 
in the fire in the shapes of stories, bits of libretti, lyrics 
and what not for musical comedy, and mayhap some 
coy plays. Gradually one of the irons got quite red— 
the fiction iron—and Wodehouse came into mild favour 
with the fortunes of a preternaturally sharp lad named 
“Psmith’”’ (not for the sake of euphony), having 
previously written “ Mike: A Public School Story.” 
Then he got more adult in his characterisations with 
novels like ‘“‘ The Prince and Betty,” ‘‘ Something 
Fresh,’ ‘‘ Uneasy Money ’”’ and “ Piccadilly Jimmy.” 

Before enlarging on his third or golden period, com- 
menced in the latter volume, I would like to say that 
Mr. Wodehouse is all his readers’ fancies paint him. 
He is the type of the perfect uncle, with a kindly twinkle 
in his eye emanating from a really good heart under a 
warm waistcoat. His hair recedes a little and he wears 
spectacles, but he is devoted to cricket and talks of it 
with zest. I cannot do better than quote the brief 
tribute paid to him by a brother wit, Mr. Bevan Wynd- 
ham Lewis, whose bi-weekly articles, ‘‘ At the Sign of 
the Blue Moon,” brighten up a rather drab daily paper. 
“T should sum P.G. up” (said B. W. L. to me), “ as 
being an extraordinarily sunny sort of bloke, still young 
in middle age, and certainly the man to go out of his 
way in the doing of generous things.” 

Mr. Wodehouse is that exceedingly rare bird, a 
genuine humorist. He succeeds in being funny by 
apparently the simplest means. His types of men and 
women are few, and he does not endow them with 
complexes. His hero as a rule is rather devoid of 
grey matter, but sometimes he is quite well off as 
regards muscle and brawn ; at others he is merely a 
very lovable, silly ass with an exceedingly limited 
vocabulary. His heroine, however, is always quick of 
understanding. She is petite and attractive. Mr. 
Wodehouse has no affection for large, Junoesque 
girls. 

The Wodehouse villain is a cunning customer who 


Photo by Swaine. 


Mr. P. G. 
Wodehouse, 


overreaches himself and comes to final nothingness. 
He has another type of semi-rascal whom he employs 
as a butt : a young man without any principle, deadly 
selfish and occasionally a dipsomaniac. Wodehouse’s 
old people are eccentrics, and he specialises in uncles 
who are much better-hearted than they appear to be. 
He is quite at home (in fiction) with the criminal classes 
—abortive burglars, blackmailers and such like. His 
small boys are precocious to the last degree. 

Like the bulk of good writers the wide world over, he 
has always a good yarn to tell, and believes in getting 
his characters into the awkwardest possible situations. 
His people are of the leisured class, and are equally 
happy in New York or London. Sentiment is 
abhorred by Wodehouse, but he allows his girls to 
mother their swains a little because said swains are so 
helpless. 

There is plenty of food and drink in a Wodehouse book, 
and an abundance of smart restaurants and wealthy 
hotels. His medium of dialogue is slang: not the rich 
poetic slang of O. Henry, but the limited vocabulary 
of Gilded Youth which knows nothing of art, politics 
or letters. Whether in talk or incident Wodehouse 
rarely exaggerates his effects, and secures some of the 
best of them by under-statement. It is impossible for 
the average human being to be bored by a Wodehouse 
story, although they are all of a pattern. I fancy the 
secret is that the author never gets tired of his own 
creations. He likes all his people, even the bad ones, 
and contrives to make us thoroughly familiar with them. 
His young women are delectable in the extreme, since 
they possess his own sense of humour as well as their 
own charm and good looks. 

A typical Wodehouse volume is “ The Indiscretions 
of Archie.’”” Archie Moffham (pronounced Moom) is the 
customary silly ass of the English and American stage 
with a difference. Behind all the outward imbecilities 
there is a marked strain of something like sagacity in 
Archie and his fellows. This particular Archie, who 
has been living on his debts in London, secures the 
heart—and even the respect—of Lucille Brewster, 
whose father is the proud possessor of the most opulent 
of American hotels. On his first entry into the hotel 
young Mr. Moffham has a heated altercation with the 
proprietor. Daniel Brewster is later horrified to 
discover that the complainant is his English son-in-law. 
Bearing up against the bitter blow, Brewster gives the 
young man the run of his teeth in the hotel, but no 
ready money. 

Archie adds to his iniquities against Brewster by 
introducing to the hotel Lord Seacliff, with whom he 
had gone through Eton, Oxford and the Bankruptcy 
Court. He makes another discovery in young Washing- 
ton McCall, a red-headed cormorant who was fed by 
his vegetarian mother on nuts, but who was easily 
induced by Moffham to compete for a public pie-eating 
contest after he had been fed on meat in Archie’s private 
dining-room. Here is a description of the result of that 
contest, which released McCall Senior from the tyranny 
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of his wife’s fruitarian principles. It is taken from an 


American paper of some standing 


“GOOD STUFF IN THIS BOY. 
ABOUT A TON OF IT. 
SON OF CORA BATES McCALL, 
FAMOUS FOOD REFORM LECTURER, 
WINS PIE-EATING CHAMPIONSHIP OF 
EAST SIDE.” 


All this time Archie’s wife continues to succeed in 
loving him, and by a surprising piece of unexpected 
craft Moffham bluffs his father-in-law into giving him 
the managership of the hotel. 

Bertie Wooster in “ The Inimitable Jeeves” is an 
Archie Moffham without Archie’s mental resources. 
Bertie breaks into easy narrative with a false air of 
accurate thinking in the sporting sentence : 

"™‘‘ The blow fell precisely at one forty-five (summer time). 
Spenser, Aunt Agatha’s butler, was offering me the fried 
potatoes at the moment, and such was my emotion that I 


lifted six of them on to the sideboard with the spoon. 
Shaken to the core, if you know what I mean.”’ 


Wodehouse likes golf without revering it. 

A considerable restraint in Wodehouse’s humour, a 
pithy succinctness as it were, is displayed in the passage 
where the child whom Jeeves has been entertaining 
in his pantry, a stoutish infant with a lot of freckles 
and a good deal of jam on his face, gets a first glance 
at Cyril Bassington-Bassington. He stood drinking 
Cyril in for about half a minute, and then he gave his 
considered verdict : 

* Fish-face !’ 

Eh? What?’ said Cyril. 

‘** T wouldn’t have a face like that,’ proceeded the child 
with a good deal of earnestness, ‘if you gave me a million 


dollars.’ He thought for a moment, then corrected him- 
self. ‘ Two million dollars!’ he added.” 


Wodehouse has a good line in highly objectionable 
and offensive small boys. The ripest of these is Ogden 
Ford, ‘“‘ The Little Nugget,’ a repellent juvenile of 
fourteen with an expression half stolid, half querulous, 
a bulging, overfed boy, the spoiled child of parents who 
had more money than was good for them or their 
offspring. 

At the school for little gentlemen, Sanstead House, 
presided over by the dignified but choleric Mr. Abney, 
Ogden makes his presence felt too much. While the 
establishment is in a state of disturbance at midnight 
owing to an attempt to kidnap Ogden, the latter inter- 
venes at a stormy meeting of teachers and friends : 

‘* A calm voice interrupted Mr. Abney. 

“Say? 

“ The Little Nugget strolled easily into the circle of light. 
He was wearing a dressing-gown, and in his hand was a 
smouldering cigarette, from which he proceeded, before 
continuing his remarks, to blow a cloud of smoke. 


“‘ The spectacle of his béte noir wreathed in smoke, coming 
on the top of the emotions of the night, was almost too 


much for Mr. Abney. He gesticulated for a moment in. 


impassioned silence, his arms throwing grotesque shadows 
on the gravel. 

““* How dare you smoke, boy! 
that cigarette !’ 

““* It’s the only one I’ve got,’ replied the Little Nugget 
amicably.” 


How dare you smoke 


Wodehouse supplies a hefty hero in Jimmy Pitt, who 
figures prominently and gymnastically in “ A Gentleman 


of Leisure.” Jimmy in a rash moment has backed 
himself to commit a burglary, just to show how a rich 
man can enter the kingdom of heaven. By great good 
luck he comes upon a professional gentleman in his 
own flat, and deals with him summarily. Spike Mullins, 
who has Titian hair and a cheerful disposition, is 
considerably shaken by Jimmy’s entry. 

“* Gee!’ Mullins muttered. 
t’rown de building at me.’ 

“Tt was only little me,’ said Jimmy. ‘ Sorry if I hurt 
you at all. You really want a mat for that sort of thing.’ 

“* Cigars ?’ asked Jimmy. 

“* “Me for dat,’ said his visitor. 

“ “Take a handful.’ 


“* Teats dem alive,’ said the marauder, jovially gathering 
in his spoils.” 


“I tought some guy had 


That is a nice, plain, convincing dialogue concerning 
a reception which only the surliest of burglars would 
resent after the ample amends made by the host. 

Still another athletic and good-hearted young man 
is William Paradene West, of “ Bill the Conqueror.” 
Wodehouse has gone out of his way to make Bill 
attached to Alice Coker, a tall, imposing girl with high 
requirements. One wonders if Bill’s adoration will last. 
He begins in the chivalrous Wodehouse manner by a 
quixotic undertaking to act as dry-nurse to Alice’s 
bibulous brother Judson, on his way to Europe. 


““* Juddy,’ said Miss Coker, ‘is such a dear boy that 
everybody is attracted to him, and that makes it difficult 
for him to be strong and resist temptation.’ ”’ 


After a dry crossing of the Atlantic, Bill has hard 
work to continue his avocation as Juddy’s guardian 
angel. Juddy is not much of a subject for angelic 
protection, as he has rather less soul than a particularly 
unspiritual wart-hog. For a time the guardianship 
succeeds by sheer lack of a few shillings on the part 
of Juddy, but, with the cunning of the thirsty, he 
negotiated a little swindle, pockets the results and 
breaks cover : 


“The rattle of busy traffic greeted Judson’s ears. It 
was like some grand, sweet anthem, for it meant that he 
had arrived at that haven where he fain would be—the 
King’s Road, Chelsea, full from end to end of the finest 
public-houses, practically one per inhabitant. An admir- 
able specimen of this type of building chancing to rear its 
hospitable fagade in front of him, he made for it like a 
homing rabbit ; and it was only when he reached its doors 
that he discovered that there lay between them and himself 
a securely padlocked inner gate. 

“As he stood there, pawing in a feeble and bewildered 
fashion at this astonishing and unforeseen barrier, a 
passer-by stopped to gaze at him, a fellow of Bohemian 
aspect clad in a frock-coat, flannel trousers and a pink 
cricket cap, and wearing upon his feet cloth bedroom 
slippers, out of one of which peeped coyly a sockless toe. 
To him Judson appealed for an explanation of the ghastly 
state of things he had come upon. The man seemed like 
one who would know all that there was to be known about 
public-houses. 

“*T can’t get in,’ moaned Judson. 

“ The other cleared his throat huskily. 

““* They don’t open till ar-par-six,’ he replied.”’ 


There is a perfect piece of landscape and still-life. 
Can anyone reading it (except a Rechabite or two), 
refrain from tapping the Wodehouse humour at the 
source—whether in England or the United States— 
for he is at home in both countries, often personally and 
always in his books. 
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THE BOOKMAN’S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. PAuL’s HousE, WARWICK 
SquarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


About a year ago Mr. Iolo Williams compiled and 
edited for Messrs. Heinemann ‘*‘ The Shorter Poems 


of the Eighteenth 


Century” —an 
anthology that 
should live as long 


as Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury, 
for Mr. Williams 
left no excuse for 
anybody to do 
again what he 
has done; inci- 
dentally, in ex- 
ploring obscure 
by-ways, he 
brought back to 
remembrance many things that are too good to be 
forgotten. But I wonder what the result would be if 
the best short poems of any one year of the eighteenth 
or nineteenth century were brought together into a 
single volume ? There might be great poems in 
it, but I doubt whether there would be so many 
that are worth printing as Mr. Thomas Moult has 
been able to select from English and American 
periodicals of last year for inclusion in ‘‘ The Best 
Poems of 1924” (6s.; Jonathan Cape). I have 
seen it said that several of the poets here have 
nothing much to say, that they are lacking in ideas, 
that their work is **.slight ’’ and shows more metrical 
skill than power of thought or imagination. But 
what would you have? Over seventy poets are 
represented in this work, and there never has been 
a year in which seventy poets each produced a 
masterpiece. Moreover you prove nothing by 
saying a lyric is slight ; no lyric lives by thought 
alone—it may say very little and be a great lyric, 
if it says that very little very beautifully ; and my 
surprise is not that several of the poems here, lyrical 
or otherwise, carry light loads, but that none is 
without some grace or charm of movement or 
utterance, and that so large a proportion take a 
higher flight and, when the anthologist of A.D. 2000 
gets to work, may survive in his collection of poems 
of the century. There is beauty of thought, or 
emotion, or language—sometimes of all three—in 
Alexander Javitz’s Hands”’’; George Villiers’s 
‘** Consolation”; W. H. Davies’s ‘ Reunion” ; 
H. J. Cleugh’s “ The Outcast”; Wilfrid Gibson’s 
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Sir Sidney Lee. 


The Fowler” ; Sylvia Lynd’s To Sheila Playing 
Haydn”; John Freeman’s “ Old Testament ” ; 
Herbert E. Palmer’s ‘“‘ The Rebirth of the Soul” ; 
two of the poems by Hazel Hall ; Cale Young Rice’s 
‘A Self-Server’?; Edmund Blunden’s “ First 
Impression,” and some six or eight others ; and I 
have rarely found in such a miscellany so few poems 
of which one felt inclined to say they were not so 
much poetry as the poor relations of poetry. Mr. 
Moult has done his work carefully and with sound 
judgment ; he must have toiled over hundreds of 
English and American newspapers, must have 
crushed tons of mere rock in order to offer us these 
handsfull of true gold. If you are yourself a faithful 
reader of magazine and newspaper poetry, you will 
wonder how he found so much that is so good. 
It forms a survey so interesting, and so valuable in its 
implications, that I hope we may now regard his 
‘** Best Poems” of the year as an established annual. 


Mr. Shaw Desmond’s new novel, ‘“ The Isle of 
Ghosts” (Duckworth) does not seem likely to pass 
unchallenged in his own country, but he has trailed 
his coat before now, and not been happy till some- 
body trod on the tail of it. He was born in Water- 
ford, and did some farming there in the days of 
his youth. When he was very young he tried 
business life in London, did not like it, and went 
home again; but by and by came back to be 
secretary of a group of limited companies, and 
presently a director. If he had been fond of com- 
merce, he would not have given it up to edit a 
London weekly, and go lecturing through England, 
Ireland and on the Continent. In rgro he stood as 
Parliamentary candidate for Battersea in opposition 
to Mr. John Burns, but he has lost faith in politics 
now, and literature and lecturing content him. To 
say nothing of his journalistic work, he has written 
four novels and a brilliant history of latter-day 
Ireland, ‘‘ The Drama of Sinn Fein.’”” Mr. Desmond 
is going out to the United States again this autumn, 
on his fourth 
lecture tour. 


In her new 
novel, “The 
Chase” (7s. 6d. ; 
John Murray), 
Miss Mollie Panter- 
Downes confirms 
the promise of her 
successful 
first book, ‘“* The 
Shoreless Sea.” 
She has chosen a 
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Photo by Elliott & Fry. Miss C, I. Dodd. 


more ambitious theme, and handles it with a skill 
remarkable in so young a writer. She is not alto- 
gether successful in the presentation of her slum scenes 
and children in the earlier chapters, but once she gets 
well started with her story of Charles Standish, she 
follows him through his early struggles, his progress 
in business life, his love romances, his rise to great 
wealth, his fall from that eminence, to his new 
beginning, with a vivid and easy narrative skill 
that holds the reader’s interest throughout. Her 
characters are well drawn, the self-centred, hesitating 
Charles especially ; the whole story is aboundingly 
interesting and leaves you convinced that its author 
will go far, when she has added to her natural gifts 
the experience of life that years will bring. 


Reading ‘‘ The Farthing Spinster,’’ by Catherine 
Dodd (Jarrolds) I had a suspicion that the author 
was a school teacher. Not that there is anything 
academic about it—it is one of the most charming 
stories I have read for a long while, written with a 
grace of stvle and an understanding of character 
that would give it distinction and make it interest- 
ing even if it had not, as it has, an interesting story 
to tell. Miss Dodd begins in 1789 and relates the 
history of the Farthing family, especially the women 
of the family, through several generations down to 
the present day. And my sole reason for fancying 
the author was a teacher is that she shows such 
intimate acquaintance with the views that were held 
at different periods about the education of women, 
and that two of her delightful Farthing women were 


school teachers. I was correct to this extent, that 
Miss Dodd has been much engaged in educational 
work, has lectured in the Universities of Manchester 
and Oxford, and written various textbooks and 
educational works. She began to be an author when 
she was very young, and at fourteen had some of her 
stories for children published in the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle. Before the war her first novel, 
‘*The Vagrant Englishwoman,’ was published by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, and now that she is no longer 
engaged in educational work she is planning to 
produce further novels dealing with certain women 
of the Farthing family, and, having read ‘ The 
Farthing Spinster,”’ I sincerely hope she will carry 
these plans into effect. 


Mr. George Graham Currie, whose new book, 
** Woman in her Infinite Variety,” Messrs. C. W. 
Daniel are publishing, has published some five 
other books in America, the latest of which was 
‘Songs of Florida.’ In his time Mr. Currie has 
been a newsvendor, a journalist, lawyer, banker 
and landowner, and I am told that his ardent 
advocacy of the rights of women has won him the 
name of *‘ the woman’s poet laureate” in Florida, 
where he has lived for the last twenty-seven years. 


Mr. Milton Hayes is proving himself one of the 
most versatile of men. He has written a good deal 
of verse, but the best of it has been somewhat 
overshadowed by the enormous vogue of * The 
Green Eye of the Little Yellow God”; he is one 
of the most popular entertainers on the variety 


Mr. George Graham Currie, 


whose new book, “ Woman in her Infinite Variety,” is published 
by Messrs. C. W. Daniel. 
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stage; I hear he is writing a play, and know he 
has written a novel, ‘ Cling of the Clay,” which is 
to be published almost immediately by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton. It is a story with a strong 
and original plot, and, unlike stories with strong 
plots, it is also a story of character. Beginning in 
a vein of everyday realism, it develops into a 
romance of sensation and baffling mystery that 
is as fresh in idea as it is 
skilful in design and work- 
manship. 


I was sorry to hear, last 
month, of the death of Mr. 
T. H. Sofield, who was for 
nearly twenty-nine years 
a member of Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons of London 
and New York. Before 
joining Messrs. Putnams in 
1896, Mr. Sofield had been 
associated with Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and 
later with Mr. Francis 
Edwards. He started with 
Messrs. Putnams in their 
Export department, and at 
the time of his death was a 
director of the firm. 


Dobson Studios, Liverpool. 


So far we have known “ John Presland” as a 
poet and dramatist of distinction, but her poetical 
dramas have been of the romance of the past and 
have not prepared us for the realistic romance of 
her first novel, ‘‘ Dominion ” (7s. 6d. ; Philip Allan), 
in which, as in her plays, she deals with real people 
and real history, but with people and history of our 
own times. Nor does she disguise her characters 
under fictitious names. The great figure of Cecil 
Rhodes is the moving spirit of her story, and his 
dream of a united South Africa and the tragic folly 
of the Jameson Raid are its argument. The author 
has kept within the line of recorded facts, except 
that she has added in the background a strange, 
unsentimental love interest and ingeniously found 
means in this of explaining how the raid was pre- 
cipitated. Rhodes, Jameson, Beit and other well- 
known men of the period are intimately and 
vigorously drawn ; and the story is developed ably 
with an imaginative realism that carries conviction, 


A very interesting and able study of ‘ Arnold 
Bennett of the Five Towns,” by L. G. Johnson 
(2s. 6d.), has been published by Messrs. C. W. 
Daniel. Mr. Johnson is something of an enthusiast, 
but his criticisms are well considered and full of 
suggestion. He analyses Mr. Bennett’s work as a 


novelist with considerable acuteness and _ gives 
special attention to the novels of the Five Towns 


which, he says, “reveal the essential Bennett.” 
It is a thoroughly helpful introduction to the study 
of Mr. Bennett’s works. 


I am not surprised to see that Mr. Alfred Tresidder 
Sheppard’s new novel, “Brave Earth”’ (Jonathan 
Cape), which is now being published in America 
by Mr. Doran, is meeting in all quarters with 


appreciation no less than 
was given to it in the 
BookMAN last month. On 
both sides of his family Mr. 
Sheppard is of Devon and 
Cornish ancestry, and in 
** Brave Earth,’ for the 
first time in any of his 
novels, he has laid his scenes 
in the West Country. Mr. 
Sheppard was educated at 
Bishop’s Stortford and 
began his literary work 
while engaged — like Mr. 
Eden Phillpotts—in_ the 
offices of a London insur- 
ance company. His first 
novel, The Red Cravat,”’ 
appeared in 1905; ‘ Run- 
ning Horse Inn” (a post- 
Waterloo story the scene 
of which is laid in Herne 
Bay and the surrounding country) followed in 
1907, and was selected by Mr. (now Sir) Philip 
Gibbs for the Tribune newspaper as its first 
serial, Messrs. Macmillan publishing it later. A 
breakdown in health led to an almost complete 
cessation of work for some years, but Messrs. Duck- 
worth published in 1916 “ The Rise of Ledgar 
Dunstan,” and in 1917 its sequel, “ The Quest of 
Ledgar Dunstan.” Before “* Brave Earth” came 
also *‘ A Son of the Manse” and “ The Autobio- 
graphy of Judas Iscariot.” Mr. Sheppard is a 
brother of Dr. John Tresidder Sheppard, of King’s 
College, Cambridge, the Greek scholar and producer 
of Greek plays. The portrait sketch of him in this 
issue is by his sister-in-law, Mrs. Nancy Sheppard. 


Mr. Milton Hayes. 


It is commonly said that humorists are insuffi- 
ciently appreciated, but most of us are thankful 
when we find any, and I cannot believe anybody 
with a sense of humour fails to appreciate Mr. Ben 
Travers, or Captain Harry Graham. If they had not 
made their reputations already, the brisk, irresistible 
farce of Mr. Travers’s “* Mischief” (7s. 6d. ; Bodley 
Head), and the shrewd topical hits and joyous social 
satire of Captain Graham’s “The Last of the 
Biffins” (7s. 6d.; Methuen) are clever enough and 
funny enough to make reputations for both. Any- 
body who cannot laugh at either should take himself 
seriously in hand and consult a competent physician, 
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“High Explosive,” a novel by 
another humorist, Mr. Gordon 
Phillips, is to be published this 
month by Messrs. Nisbet. I have 
the happiest recollections of Mr. 
Phillips’s last year’s book, ‘* Brighter 
Intervals,” a collection of humorous 
articles he had contributed to the 
Manchester Guardian, for which 
paper he also writes the admirable 
Miscellany.” 


time have we read a “‘thriller’’ that 
could thrill so effectively without using 
unlikely coincidences or exaggerated 
effects. We must not spoil the result 
by saying too much: briefly, it concerns 
the escape of a convict, the chain of 
events by which he falls again into the 
hands of the police, and a sudden and 
surprising dénowement. This summary 
does not convey an adequate impres- 
sion of what is an uncommonly clever 
piece of characterisation as well as an 


Photo by Mr. Ben Travers. absorbing narrative, but half the charm 


‘ Samuel Wyatt. 
There is always an element 


of drama and a subtle insight into character and 
motive in the novels of Mrs. Victor Rickard, 
and in her latest story, ‘“ Upstairs” (7s. 6d.; 
Constable), she has devoted her gifts of charac- 
terisation and skill in narrative to the construc- 
tion of an intriguing tale of mystery that has 
nothing in common with what we call the sen- 
sational novel except the ingenuity and excite- 
ment of its plot. The short opening paragraph 
touches in very vividly the aspect and atmosphere 
of Hamilton Street, Chelsea, and you are forthwith 
introduced to the crippled Daniel Harrington, 
living the life of a recluse as a lodger in one of its 
houses. He has had some adventuring on the Gold 
Coast, but is settled quietly at home again, where he 
knows nobody, and it is the merest succession of 
chances that draws him into a tangle of startling 
and most strange experiences. Having nothing to 


do, he spends his time largely in watching the street’ 


from his first floor window. Late one evening he 
sees a man he has not noticed before let himself 
into the opposite house with a latchkey. Later, he 
sees a beautiful woman, whom he knows by sight 
as resident there, and a masterful-looking man 
(who turns out to be an important person in the 
business world) descend from a car and also enter 
the house. The car waits for hours, but the man 
does not come out again. In the night, though 
Harrington had gone to bed and does not know 
this, the chauffeur, tired of waiting, went home 
with the car empty. The owner of the car mys- 
teriously vanishes; he may be a prisoner in the 
house, though he is said to have left it, and all 
search is unsuccessful, till he suddenly arrives 
home again, and has not been long in his study 
when he is shot dead, and there is no trace of his 
assassin. A brilliantly clever novel, its characters 
are live human beings distinctly individualised, and 
the unravelling of the mystery of that disappearance 
and this tragic death keep the reader baffled and in 
suspense to the finish. BOOKMAN. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

After reading “‘ The Wolf Man,” by A. Machard (7s. 6d. ; 
Thornton Butterworth), one may write, but it is difficult to 
speak, for it fairly takes one’s breath away. Not for a long 


of the book would be stolen by too 
detailed a revelation of its contents. 

Until we read ‘‘ The Complete Limerick Book,’’ by Lang- 
ford Reed (7s. 6d.; Jarrolds), we had not realised that so 
many good limericks were in existence. In addition to 
groups by Lear and Rossetti, a group of old favourites, 
examples by W. S. Gilbert, George Du Maurier and other 
past masters, there is a vast supply by contemporary 
authors, including Kipling, Arnold Bennett, Dean Inge, 
‘“‘ Evoe,”’ Father Ronald Knox, Coulson Kernahan, J. St. 
Loe Strachey, Gordon Selfridge, Ian Hay, Seymour Hicks, 
John Galsworthy and many another, to say nothing of a 
capital selection of Mr. Reed’s own. One of the neatest 
is this by an unnamed writer : 

‘‘ There was a faith-healer of Deal 
Who said, ‘ Although pain isn’t real, 
If I sit on a pin 
And it punctures my skin, 
I dislike what I fancy I feel,’ ”’ 
and the illustration to it is one of the best of the many 
drawings with which Mr. H. M. Bateman has added to 
the merriment of a vastly entertaining volume. 

Undoubtedly John O’London has done a real service to 
a very large public in that without soaring above the 
heads of the average reader he has given him the benefit of 
his vast store of knowledge in ‘‘ Unposted Letters”’ (2s. ; 
Newnes), which have already made many friends under 
the heading of ‘“ Letters to Gog and Magog” in John 
O’London’s Weekly. We are brought face to face with 
many questions, such as ‘‘ Have you read the Apocrypha ? ”’ 
‘“Did Shakespeare ridicule the working man?’”’ “ Why 
does not science inspire poets?” etc., etc., while much 
shrewd and valuable advice is sandwiched in between 
the delightfully chatty reminiscences of many men of 
letters. The chief aim of John O’London, and one for 
which he is exceptionally gifted, is to bring the greatest 
treasures of the literature of all ages within the reach of 
the multitude, he, by his deep intuition, giving them credit 
for a greater desire for such knowledge than they themselves 
would otherwise realise; and within the compass of this 
little book he has accomplished wonders in that direction. 
It is the second and we hope not the last of these helpful 
little volumes. 

“Brightest Spots in Brighter London,” edited by 
Sydney A. Moseley (2s. 6d.; Stanley Paul), is an 
easygoing, discursive, unconventional guide-book that 
tells the visitor to London where to stay, where to 
go, what to see and what it will cost him. It not only 
takes him round the show places, but directs him to a 
good many lesser known resorts and to some that are not 
actually on show. ‘‘ London Off the Track,’’ probably 
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the last article written by George R. Sims, gives swift 
panoramic glimpses of strangely contrasted streets and 
people. Mr. Moseley writes on Night Clubs and on the 
Bohemian life of Chelsea, Mr. Walter G. Bell on Historical 
Spots, Mr. St. John Adcock on London’s Seaside Suburb 
(otherwise Southend), the Hon. Mrs. Foster on Where to 


Shop, “‘ Quex ” of the Evening News on Where to Dine, and 
others on the London Cinemas, on Where to Dance, on 
Musical London, on Chinatown, on enough of the various 
aspects of London to keep the visitor busy and give the 
Londoner something to do in seeing more of his city than 
he has hitherto been acquainted with. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


Caxton Hall, Westminster, March 4th—An address by 
Mr. Cecil Roberts on ‘‘ The Literary Lure of Venice.”’ 
Mr. Gilbert Thomas in the Chair. Mr. Thomas introduced 
the lecturer by outlining his career as poet, novelist and 
journalist, and paid high tribute to his gifts as a public 
speaker, which Mr. Cecil Roberts amply justified. Without 
so much as a note to assist his memory, Mr. Roberts held 
a large audience intensely interested in an account, streaked 
with humour and genial satire, of his personal experiences 
in Venice, regretting that the ancient romance of Venice 
was vanishing before the craze for modern innovations. 
He supplemented a brilliant record of its association with 
Dante, Byron, Shelley, Browning, Ruskin, and other 
famous authors, with a wealth of anecdote, .grave or 
amusing, aud with an easy running commentary, illumi- 
nating, finely critical and at times shrewdly caustic, on 
the lives, characters and work of the men and women 
whose memories have added to its glory. In the sub- 
sequent discussion, in which Mr. Kennedy Williamson, 
Mr. G. B. Burgin, Dr. Mullins, Miss N. Tom-Gallon and 
Mrs. C. A. Nicholson took part, every speaker expressed 
the warmest admiration of the charm and eloquence and 
frequent poetic beauty of phrase with which Mr. Roberts 
had held his audience delighted for an hour with the effort- 
less ease’of an apparently impromptu and unpremeditated 
art. There was common agreement with Mr. Williamson 
when he said he had never before listened to an address more 
charming in itself or so perfect in the manner of its delivery. 

March 18th.—Mrs. Champion de Crespigny gave an 
address on “‘ The Importance of Humour.’’ Chairman, 
Mr. George Sampson. Having protested that he was the 
wrong person to be in the Chair, because he was not a 
humorist but a writer whose work was often described as 
scholarly and sometimes even as heavy, Mr. Sampson 
proceeded to belie the character he had given to himself 
by keeping the audience laughing throughout most of his 
opening remarks. Incidentally, he regretted that in her 
latest novel Mrs. de Crespigny had given his name to a 
butler, and an unpleasant butler at that. Mrs. de 
Crespigny began with a survey of the growth and develop- 
ment of humour through the ages ; contrasted the subtleties 
of modern humour with the broader, rougher humour of 
the past, and the crude humour of primitive peoples. She 
spoke of the passing of the pun without regret, and gave 
examples of the humour, generally now a little obscure, 
that is in the Bible; thought that humour added to a 
man’s happiness, but handicapped him in his career; it 
was the serious man who was taken seriously and rose in 
the world; and, wondering how any could deny that 
women have a sense of humour, she ran over the names 
of women humorists who went to prove that such denial 
was without justification. To illustrate some of the many 
forms of humour, Mrs. de Crespigny conciuded by relating 
a number of witty and humorous anecdotes, mostly of 
things she had herself heard and seen, and invited her 
hearers to define the difference between wit and humour. 
This challenge was not taken up, but there was a very 
lively and entertaining discussion. Mr. Edwin Pugh 
agreed that humour was a handicap and a man was more 
likely to be successful without it. Dr. Mullins touched 
further on the humour in the Bible, and, like Mr. G. B. 
Burgin and other speakers, added freely to the rich supply 
of humorous anecdotes and to the general appreciation of 
Mrs. de Crespigny’s very interesting and suggestive address. 


PROGRAMME FOR APRIL. 


Meetings at Caxton Hall, Westminster, at 7.30 for 
8 o'clock. 


April tst—Mr. St. John Adcock: ‘ Authors’ Luck.” 
Chairman: Rev. J. M. E. Ross, Editor of The British 
Weekly. 


April 23rd.—Conversazione. At 8. Musical programme 
and, at 9.30, dancing. Light refreshments. Tickets, 5s., 
to be had of the Secretary. 


All communications should be made to the Secretary, 
Mrs. Sophie Hine, 3, Holly Terrace, West Hill, Highgate, 
N.6. 


MANCHESTER. 


The second meeting of the Manchester Bookman Literary 
Circle was held at Milton Hall, on Monday, March oth, 
when Mr. J. H. Wharmby gave a lecture on David Grayson’s 
“ Adventures in Contentment.’ Mr. Rowland Cragg, who 
was in the Chair, explained that at the previous meeting 
Miss Rankin spoke on the subject of ‘‘ David Grayson,” 
and covered the field in a general way, and gave such 
an interesting paper, that it was decided to pursue the 
subject further. 

Mr. Wharmby said that for a long time David Grayson 
kept his real name, Ray Stannard Baker, from the public 
and it was only a few years ago that the American Bookman 
obtained permission to reveal it. The sketches, of which 
“Adventures in Contentment’’ consists, were written 
down in notebooks with no thought of publication, during 
the second summer on the farm which David Grayson 
had bought after his breakdown in health. Mr. Wharmby 
gave several readings from the book, episodes in David’s 
life on the farm, showing his manner of dealing with such 
contrasting personalities as the Book Canvasser, the 
Tramp, the Doctor, John Starkweather the Millionaire, 
and the friendly way in which he found contact with 
them, and his realisation of the futility of the ‘“‘ Race for 
Success,’” in which he had been running. The lecturer 
said that although Grayson is an essayist, his popularity 
comes from the fact that each of his essays is a story, 
with a character or personal experience as its main theme. 
Adventures in Contentment ’”’ is a book of ideas, but it 
is mainly a book of humanity. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. Cragg said he 
thought David Grayson’s greatest gift was his power of 
bringing the best out of people he met with. Miss Rankin 
observed that Grayson was primarily a Bookman, and 
that if he had never known and loved books he would 
never have had the facts of human nature to guide him 
through life. 


PROGRAMME FOR APRIL. 
Meetings at Milton Hall, Deansgate, Manchester, at 7.30. 


April 6th—Mr. Rowland Cragg: ‘“ The Brontés and 
Their Country.”’ The lecture will be followed by a dis- 
cussion, and light refreshments will be served at 8.30. 


Arrangements are being made for an excursion to 
Haworth during the summer. 


All communications concerning the Manchester Bookman 
Circle should be made to Mr. J. H. Wharmby, Houldsworth 
House, Deansgate, Manchester. 
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THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


CHARLES WILLIAMS AND HIS WORK.* 


R. CHARLES WILLIAMS is thirty-eight years 
of age. He has written four books of poetry, 
three of these being published by the Oxford University 
Press. His poems have been appreciated to their merit 
by some of the most distinguished poets and critics of 
our time, and yet it is safe to assume that no writer of 
his distinction is more unknown to that small portion 
of the public genuinely concerned with literature. 
Naturally I believe the public to be in fault in neglect- 
ing so serious and delightful a contribution to letters. 
But Mr. Williams himself is not altogether free from 
blame. The ultimate test of poetry is that it be found 
simple, sensuous and impassioned. Simplicity need 
not preclude depth, if only the water be so clear as to 
give the illusion of shallowness ; nor need sensuousness 
imply more than a preoccupation with figures of 
corporeal beauty. Impassioned in the fineness and 
sincerity of his emotion Mr. Williams undoubtedly is. 
Personally I could wish there were fewer hard sayings 
to be found in his pages; but this may be too much 
to ask of work so highly intellectualised ; and, with 
a preacher of my youth, Mr. Williams could reply 
that he does not profess to provide a substitute for 
confectionery. 

Charles Williams was born in North London—in 
merry Islington to be precise—a suburb patient of 
poets, but properly boastful of its politicians. Possibly 
this connection with the merry village is responsible 
for that wit and humour which diversify and brighten 
more serious compositions. He was educated at 
St. Albans Grammar School, and matriculated at 
University College, London. Fortunate in his avoca- 
tion, Mr. Williams drifted to the Oxford University 
Press, where he occupies a congenial position on the 
editorial staff. His pride and his humility as a servant 
of that great Guild of light and learning find apt ex- 
pression in the splendid prelude serving as dedication 
to ‘“‘ Windows of Night,” and in the penultimate poem 
of the same collection. St. Albans furnished Mr. 
Williams not only with a school ; it provided him with 
a yet more liberal education, and with the occasion to 
write his first book of verses. “‘ The Silver Stair” 
contains his earliest work, and is written with the 
assured skill of the master-craftsman, and with little 
of the fumbling of the amateur. The manuscript was 
shown to Mrs. Alice Meynell, who found matter and 
manner much to her mind. It procured the lucky 
poet the affectionate friendship of that revered lady, 
and by the same good offices the book was published 
with nothing of the trouble usually attendant upon a 
first volume. 

“‘ The Silver Stair’ consists of a sequence of eighty- 
four sonnets, with the argument of each sonnet set 
shortly at the head in simple form, for the benefit of 
those not exercised in great matters. The theme of 


* “The Silver Stair.” By Charles Williams. (Herbert & 
Daniel.) —‘‘ Poems of Conformity.”” Same Author. 1917. 
(Humphrey Milford.)—‘‘ Divorce.” Same Author. 1920. 
(Humphrey Milford.)—‘‘ Windows of Night.” Same Author. 
1925. 5s. (Humphrey Milford, O.U.P.) 


these sonnets is love—romantic, chivalrous, religious 
love—acted on, and intertwined with the love of God, 
as is Mr. Williams’s habit of thought, but, still, love for 
no abstraction, but an actual, breathing, mortal maid. 
Mr. Williams has done better and more accomplished 
work since, but I doubt whether he has written any- 
thing fresher and more quick with beauty than these 
early sonnets, for the dew of their birth is of the womb 
of the morning. It is not easy to detach any sonnet 
from its fellows, for the cumulative effect of the whole 
is greater than that of the part. But at least that with 
the argument prefixed, ‘‘ That the Love of a Woman is 
the Vice-Gerent of God,’ gives some idea of the high 
technical merits and shining qualities of the volume, 
and may be quoted accordingly : 
“Night fell when toward this gated world I came, 
Nor there found peace—but light of shaken swords 
In battle of the crowd against their lords, 
And old men weeping for their homes aflame. 
No general thought I saw nor common aim 
Until there passed, amid the shouting hordes, 
With banners and the Provosts of the Wards, 
A crowned queen. But I knew not of her name. 
‘Then to my servants, my wise dreams, I cried : 
‘ Who is this Princess ? who this guard mail-shod ? ’ 
And they: ‘Sir, these are captains of the world, 
Honour, Obedience, Thought; their flags unfurled 
Proclaim their mistress round them as they ride, 
Regent from the immovable throne of God.’”’ 


“Poems of Conformity’’ was published by the 
Oxford University Press with the explicit approba- 
tion of Sir Walter Raleigh, who, on perusing the 
collection before publication, found it full of splendid 
and delightful things. Certainly it is a wider and a 
richer book than “‘ The Silver Stair,’’ and more largely 
expressive of its author’s central ideas. The volume 
is concerned with religion and with politics, which, 
liberally interpreted, form the inclusive circle of man’s 
relations towards this world and the next. Mr. Williams 
positively flaunts his orthodoxy in “ Poems of Con- 
formity.”” He marches with the advance-guard of 
the Anglo-Catholic movement ; and makes it very clear 
that the political sympathies of many churchmen of 
that school are also his. The great medieval concep- 
tion of Church and Emperor, considered respectively 
as the guardians of man’s spiritual and temporal affairs 
—allowing for modern conditions, and substituting 
Republic for Empire—would not be altogether un- 
congenial to his thought. His ideal might be expressed 
pictorially as the Cross, surmounted by a Phrygian cap, 
and there is many a worse. Love, too, is blended with 
—or rather merged in—religion, in Mr. Williams’s 
subtle and mystical fashion, so that one scarcely realises 
whether love or theology is the poet’s immediate theme. 
Such a remorseless ecclesiasticism possibly is dis- 
concerting to the ordinary lay reader ; but in this, I 
fear, he must take our author as he finds him. Not 
only is “ Poems of Conformity” a richer book than 
its forerunner, it is technically a far finer piece of work. 
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Some of its odes and lyrics have not been excelled by 
the author to this day. I refer more particularly to 
the elaborate “‘ Ode for Easter Morning ’’ (esteemed of 
Alice Meynell) and to the lovely lyric commencing : 


“Adam and Eve came running 
From Eden, weary and sad ; 
Michael lightened behind them 
With spears a myriad. 
O love that is broken, broken! 
(Sweet, were we running 


enabling the poet to contemplate the petty details of 
daily life under the species of eternity. The lover and 
the devout soul will find in fruition the exquisite 
qualities which identified so closely the Bridegroom 
with the bride. The poems addressed as maid and as 
wife to the lady called “‘ Michal,” in earlier volumes, 
are consecrated here by a sequence of sonnets on her 
motherhood. Not the wife of every poet finds such 
fragrant roses springing in 
her path. And this section 


there ?) 
Lift from us, wings of Michael, 
O sword of Michael, spare !”’ 


Critics have suggested that 
in poems such as these may 
be traced the influence of 
Donne and of Coventry Pat- 
more. Even so these are 
great exemplars. In reading 
the Ode and “ Michaelmas ”’ 
I personally am _ conscious 
only of Charles Williams. 

It is imperative that the 
succeeding volume, most 
unfortunately named 
“Divorce,” should be dealt 
with more summarily. The 
content of the title poem is 
that men are divorced from 
the things of sense and in- 


is rounded off and com- 

pleted by the most delightful 

“Walking Song for a Child” 

ever crooned by a parent to 

an infant’s insensitive ear : 

“Here we go a-walking, so 
softly, so softly, 

Down the world, round the 
world, back to London 
town, 

To see the waters and the 
whales, the emus and the 
mandarins, 

To see the Chinese man- 
darins, each in a silken 
gown.” 


The gay lilt is infectious ; 
and | am not sure that any- 
one, reading Mr. Williams 
tor the first time, would not 
be well persuaded to begin 


tellect, that they may be 
forced back upon God, who 
has made them for Himself. 
I have my private reasons for valuing “ Divorce,’’ since 
it includes the two poems, “ Briseis ”’ and ‘‘ Christmas ” 
which, printed in Mr. W. K. Seymour’s “ Miscellany 
of Poetry,” 1919, made me acquainted with poetry 
which I have come since to value so highly. 

The distinctive qualities peculiar to Mr. Williams 
are to be found in fullest measure, pressed down and 
running over, in his most recent collection of poems, 
“Windows of Night.’’ The volume is packed with 
thought and poetry. An artist will admire the mastery 
of form and imagery displayed in the sombre and im- 
passioned ode entitled “‘ The Window,’’ and in many 
of the sonnets. A mystic will appreciate the vision 


Mr. Charles Williams, 


with ‘‘ Windows of Night.” 
I have not been concerned 
in this paper to stress any 
faults that may be found in the four volumes under 
notice. ‘“‘ All poets are unequal, except the bad, and 
they are uniformly bad.’’ In an appreciation so short 
as this, dealing with a poet so unfamiliar to the public, 
it seemed more decent to draw attention to excellences 
which make such blemishes a derision. Mr. Williams 
does not descend from Sarras, his spiritual city, to trip 
the feet of those who read as they run in a tangle of 
flowers. But such as read him with care and soberness 
will find their reward in poetry of extreme accomplish- 
ment, of which no living writer need be ashamed. 


EUGENE MASON. 


Rew 


THE INIMITABLE “Q.”* 


But perhaps I ought to say “‘ the intolerable ‘Q’”’ ; for 
there appear to be regions in which the gifts and qualities 
of this professor engender grave shakings of not uneminent 
heads. I happened once to work on a committee that 
dealt with the English language and literature as 
*‘ subjects ’’ in the educational sense. It startled me to 
find that, among our visitors, there were people whose 
chief anxiety was that English should be made “ hard.” 
By “hard” they meant “ gritty.’’ English, it seemed, 
could not be academically admirable, unless it had the 

* “Charles Dickens and Other Victorians.’’ By Sir Arthur 


Quiller-Couch, M.A. ros. 6d. net. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 


Books. 


power of reducing its devotees to the condition of the 
sailors in Coleridge’s poem, who “could not speak, no 
more than if they had been choked with soot.”” In a 
certain university town a certain person was pointed out 
to me one day, and I heard the name of a writer, monu- 
mental, pyramidal, in the indestructible unreadability of 
his writings on literature. ‘‘ Ah,’ said my informant, 
‘‘ what a difference between his sound, solid scholarship 
and the kind of stuff ‘Q’ pours out at Cambridge.”” Iagreed 
that the difference was considerable. 

But I should not like to appear guilty of contempt even 
for the least luscious parts of learning. I bow in homage 
before the patient scholars who devote a life-time of 
unrequited, unacknowledged labour to driving a path 
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through some dense, impenetrable tract of letters. The 
tendency I have indicated is far from being peculiar to 
academic circles. As we are nearly all dull fellows we 
are apt to take obscurity for profundity, dullness for 
seriousness, and cant for wisdom. We tend to believe 
that brilliance is shallow, eloquence windy and charm 
meretricious. Personality and originality put us out. 
This is specially likely to happen in regions where the 
normal round is trodden every day as it was the day 
before, until it hardens into routine; and so the grace, 
wit and genial discursiveness (shall we call it “‘ discoursive- 
ness’ ?) of ““Q’’ make some of these patiently grinding 
minds declare that his terrible ease in the academic Zion 
is deplorable, and even damnable. 

The whole point of the matter is that such ease is not 
easy. The easy thing to do is to make English “ hard ”’ 
—gritty and unpalatable. This is a crime of diurnal 
frequency in all educational institutions. The present 
addresses seem to me almost the ideal discourses for the 
inquiring mind of youth. They open windows in a hun- 
dred directions; they point to a hundred inviting paths. 
It is easy to play Chopin when you are Pachmann ; it is 
easy to discourse gaily on literature when you are ‘‘ Q,” 

But do not (as the Pharisees do) imagine that only 
dullness can be serious. There is more seriousness in these 
delightful pages—more ripe wisdom unobtrusively offered 
—than in reams of sermons. 

The chief attraction of the book is the set of papers 
on Dickens. Dickens, if we may say such a thing of so 
great a creator, is a measure of men’s minds. It is more 
than a century since his birth; it is only eleven years 
short of a century since the first number of “‘ Pickwick ”’ 
appeared ; and we have not even yet got clear of the 
suburban idea that Dickens is “low’’ and Thackeray 
“‘classy.”’ In the days of my youth a marked preference 
for Thackeray was taken as an indication that one moved 
habitually in the “‘ best’’ circles. To the respectable (of 
whom Miss Jenkyns may be taken as an older type) Dickens 
seemed to belong to the world of winkles, four ale and 
pork pies. That he was a supremely great literary artist 
was incredible to them. Critics were (and still are) largely 
drawn from the public schools and universities, which 
produce (let us remember) some of the worst as well as 
some of the best English types. A mind impenetrable by 
ideas, a sensibility impervious to any of the arts, and a 
spirit hostile to all the charities may be more easily found 
among the “ public school and university’’ class than 
among the less exclusively educated. To some writers 
belonging to the classical tradition, literature appears to 
be a branch of the Higher Civil Service. Think how 
Stevenson (who only went to a Scottish university) was 
patronised by some of his English friends. One eminent 
literary gentleman recently called Keats “ vulgar’”’ and 
accused him of associating with the “‘ wrong people.”’ 
Dickens, not being ‘‘ one of us,’’ was, and is, held to be a 
fellow who wrote low class prose about low class characters. 

«‘Q” of course is on the side of the angels. What he says 
of Dickens’s creative art in general, of his sheer magnitude 
as a novelist, of his immense charity, of his Shakespearean 
indifference to plot, of his Shakespearean wealth of charac- 
ter, of his sheer power as a writer of prose, must, it seems 
to me, be accepted by every sensible man who has courage 
enough to read for himself without fuddling his mind with 
second-hand “ estimates.”’ Iam glad to find ‘‘Q”’ reiterating 
his admiration for a novel I found notably impressive (and 
I read it for the first time in maturity)—‘‘ Little Dorrit.” 
This appears to suffer unpopularity through one of its 
great merits—its coherence and close-knit uniformity. 
Though it contains such “ nurslings of immortality ’’ as 
Flora Finching and Mr. F.’s aunt, it has none of the great 
comic episodes that make memorable comparatively in- 
ferior works like ‘“‘ Dombey”’ and Martin Chuzzlewit.”’ 
“ Little Dorrit ’’ has remarkable dignity and tragic serious- 
ness. Dickens wrote few things finer than the end of 
Mr. Dorrit. 

On the subject of Dickens’s prose I think «‘Q”’ is a little 
over-defensive. Surely the time has come when we can 


dismiss with contempt the utterances of those who declare 
that Dickens could not write. There were times when 
(like Shakespeare) he wrote badly. But he educated 
himself out of his faults, as Shakespeare did. I shall 
venture to quote some words of my own written in another 
place: ‘‘ The bulk of his work is as sound in craft as it 
is noble in art. The prose of his middle and later period 
is a wonderful instrument, responding to every demand he 
made of it. His longer passages are models of structure, 
and students who desire to learn the art of building a 
paragraph should give their days and nights to the study 
of Dickens.”’ 

I find myself less charitable than ‘‘Q”’ in one respect. He 
condemns the master’s occasional “‘ portraits from life ”’ 
on the singular ground that the victims could not answer 
back. We will say nothing about Mr. Micawber, Mr. 
Dorrit and Mrs. Nickleby; they need no defence. Boy- 
thorn is a failure ; Skimpole is an offence—an offence that 
Dickens himself admitted. But ‘‘Q’’ seems to pity very 
noticeably the magistrate Laing, whom Dickens pillories 
as ‘Mr. Fang” in ‘ Oliver Twist.’’ Now, of all men, 
magistrates are (next to the clergy) the most guilty of 
making wild and even dangerously stupid assertions in a 
place where they are comfortably certain they cannot be 
answered back. No, ‘‘Q”’; you cannot wring our hearts 
with pity for Mr. Fang and his successors! - 

But here I am, going on and on! You might never 
guess it, but this book also contains papers on Thackeray, 
Disraeli, Trollope, and a special favourite of mine, Mrs. 
Gaskell, beautiful in body, mind and soul. The prose 
has the felicity of form, phrase and allusion that is ‘‘Q’s”’ 
own secret, but here and there I find voluted and implicated 
sentences; suggestive of another professor (emeritus). 
O «Q” beware ! 

GEORGE SAMPSON. 


BALKAN VAGABONDS.* 


Before the war, the Adriatic fringe of the Balkans was 
growing steadily in popularity as a tourist resort: more 
than one line of steamers catered for those among us who 
enjoy safe adventures. Since the Armistice, however, 
those same Balkan States have become the happy hunting 
grounds of vagabond travellers with or without political 
convictions. 

Those mercifully free from political impediments include 
Jan and Cora Gordon. Having explored Spain to their 
satisfaction, they now turn their attention to remoter 
and no less picturesque fields. The war-scarred area of 
Salonika they avoid—as untypical, probably, though an 
arresting book might be written on post-war developments 
in that district: they begin at Sarajevo, where the ex- 
plosion of a bomb heralded the explosion of Europe, and 
wander at will through Bosnia, Herzegovina and Monte- 
negro (to give them their old, pre-war names), painting, 
drawing, getting mixed up with all sorts and conditions 
of natives, having the best of good holidays and making 
the firmest of friends. 

It is their Travellers’ Creed which enables them to cover 
so much experiential as well as territorial ground. Here 
is the gist of that Creed : 

“* A tedious comfort is more to be shunned than an interesting 
discomfort. . . . The chief demand is not that everything shall 
go right, but that things shall go wrong, provided always that 
they go wrong with a sufficient variety of interest... . In 
travelling it is more often the comfortable which is dull, because 
it is not new, the uncomfortable which is characteristic. .. . 
In a foreign country the true native flavour hangs just above 
the starvation line. Below that line humanity is reduced to 
a brotherhood of misery; while at a few degrees above, it 
begins to be influenced by international commercialism and 
European snobbishness.”’ 

Of course, Jan and Cora Gordon are still in the spring- 
time of life, whatever their ages may happen to be. They 
are so buoyant, so spontaneous, so inclusive. They make 
no demands upon those they meet: but whatever they 


* “Two Vagabonds in the Balkans.” By Jan and Cora 
Gordon. 12s. 6d. net. (Bodley Head.) 
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do is done both sympathetically and shrewdly, whether 
it be the summing up of a character or the enjoyment 
of a meal. And so it is impossible to deal critically with 
their latest book: their frankness is disarming, their 
companionship infectious. Willy-nilly we are of their 
party, sure not only of a welcome but—much more satisfying 
—of a cordial one. 
W. BrancH JOHNSON. 


A HANGMAN’S HANDFUL—AND 
SOME OTHERS.* 


If any patient antiquarian, digging among the ruins 
of London in A.D. 3925, should come upon a copy of this 
book, he would doubtless be led to conclude that the 
contributors must have been a desperate crew. In truth, 
however, he would have little reason for supposing that 
the high murder-rate in ‘‘ Georgian Stories, 1925 ’’ accurately 
represents either the taste of the unnamed editor, or the 
frequency with which the theme of homicide is chosen by 
our short-story writers. 

Georgian anthologies tread so hard upon each other’s 
heels that it must by now have become a matter of 
difficulty to compile any new and representative collection 
of prose or of verse; and when the field is confined, as in 
the present instance, to a single year’s output of English 
short stories, the anthologist deserves a special meed of 
commiseration. Questions of copyright, and other ob- 
stacles having little to do with literary merit, may compel 
regretted exclusions; and it is meet to make allowance 
for such probable preliminary clipping of an editor’s wings. 
But whatever allowance be made on account of material 
difficulties, there remains unaffected the principle that, 
whereas an anthology of short stories for any particularly 
fertile year is no doubt desirable, an annual anthology 
can hardly avoid degenerating into a mere habit. This 
is the third volume of Georgian stories. . . 

Almost any short story by a competent writer is of 
interest for some point of craftsmanship; and apart from 
Mr. Michael Arlen’s abominably “‘ smart” and “‘ knowing ”’ 
piece (which the alphabetical plan unfortunately brings 
to the front of the book), this present batch of Georgian 
stories is interesting ’’ throughout. Yet among them, 
‘“* The Story of the Siren’’ (E. M. Forster) and “‘ In Hanging 
Garden Gully ’’ (C. E. Montague) alone seem indispensable. 

The hangman’s handful is supplied by Miss Tennyson 
Jesse, Messrs. L. P. Hartley, Richard Hughes, Osbert 
Sitwell and E. M. Forster. Such an array of names 
promises distinction and forcefulness of style—with beauty 
added, of course, in Mr. Forster’s writing. Separately, 
each of these stories would be impressive, even as to its 
theme; but their conjunction in one book suggests collusion 
in horror, and achieves monotony. Miss Jesse, accustomed 
to behave remorselessly in settling the destiny of her 
characters, leaves too little to the reader. Here, in 
“‘ Baker’s Fury,’ the fatality is inevitable, and will be 
foreseen and recognised as inevitable by the reader. The 
author’s weakness is that she insists upon doing too much : 
she declines to permit us to do our bit. Seeking to keep 
readers docilely under her thumb, she is not content until 
she has displayed the last maniacal gibberings, with the 
result that tragedy gets misdirected into the corridors of 
Bedlam. 

Something similar might be said of Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s 
horrible (fascinatingly horrible) story of a parrot who 
reveals . . . but it would not be sporting to say here what 
that parrot does reveal, in ‘“‘ The Greeting.’’ Mr. Sitwell 
is less mistrustful of our imaginative ability than is Miss 
Jesse, but he is incomparably more garrulous. When he 
at length reaches the climax of his narrative he manages 
to be commendably reticent, though sufficiently explicit ; 
but on the way he rambles with exasperating slowness. 
Simile tumbles over simile, with a sort of super-eighteen- 
ninety-ish hot-house opulence, yet (alas!) without that era’s 
tender regard for syntax. Here is a typical Osbertian 
sentence : 


* “ Georgian Stories, 1925.”’ 7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 


“It is, for example, usually assumed that there are no such 
creatures as sea-serpents, yet there are certain places in Europe, 
on our own placid coasts even, of such marvellous formation 
that we feel, suddenly, that the existence of these monsters is a 
certainty—that it would surprise us less to see a vast beast, 
such as those painted by Piero di Cosimo, with flame-forked 
tongue, gigantic head, and long writhing body, coming up out 
of the fathomless green depths, than to see a passing country 
cart, a clergyman, or anything to which our experience has 
accustomed us. 


Two or three less familiar writers appear in this volume ; 
among them Mr. Frank Penn-Smith, whose “ Hang ’”’ is 
not a pretty story—but inasmuch as he vindicates the 
character of cats, a little gloom can readily be forgiven 
him! The older school of story-tellers is allowed Mr. 
Horace Annesley Vachell as its one spokesman. He at 
least keeps firmly away from the hangman’s squad, and 
does not let our good old friend Joe Quinney engage in 
anything more nearly criminal than a trifle of harmless 
necessary blackmail. 

A. Warp. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 


Though, as Sir Sidney Lee has shown, the English poets 
of the Renaissance borrowed wholesale from the French, 
and though the men of the nineties worshipped Verlaine 
and aspired, at any rate, to appreciate Mallarmé, it was 
in the eighteenth century, more than at any other time, 
that there was a true intellectual entente between England 
and France. The two countries were frequently at war, 
but on both sides of the Channel there were both the will 
and the frame of mind for mutual understanding. Each 
found something to admire in and something to borrow 
from the other, and in the account of credit and debt the 
balance was now on this side, now on that. 

At first it was mainly in favour of France. From the 
time that the Royalist exiles came home full of the wonder- 
ful new literature which had come to birth in the land 
which had given them shelter, English writers, without 
lowering the flag of their own individuality, were content 
to take the French for their teachers. How much the 
comic dramatists owed to Moliére is a matter on which 
opinions differ, but that Pope pillaged Boileau and Fon- 
tenelle and that Prior found La Fontaine a fruitful quarry 
is not open to question. Later in the century the balance 
swung to the other side, and France had a long attack 
of Anglomanie. The Abbé Prévost, who wrote so much 
to be remembered by one perfect story, was an enthusiast 
for English poetry, as the four stars of which—a curious 
constellation—he named Milton, Addison, Prior and Thom- 
son. Voltaire visited England and wrote the “ Lettres 
Philosophiques,”’ full of a subtle appreciation, which still 
makes excellent reading, of our contemporary literature 
and institutions. To the scorn of Horace Walpole, the 
novels of Richardson and the history of David Hume 
became the fashion in Paris, and Richardson, at any rate, 
had a profound influence on the development of French 
fiction ; while the writings of Locke were an inspiration 
to the Encyclopédistes. 

But this is not to say that English writers had left off 
learning from the French. The days of that foolish and 
self-righteous insularity for which the great men of the 
nineteenth century, in this new age of internationalism, 
are now paying the price, was yet far distant, and Mr. 
Arthur Lytton Sells, in an admirable study of ‘‘ Les Sources 
Frangaises de Goldsmith,’’ shows that a writer who, though 
Irish born, was in many ways characteristically English, 
studied French literature to good and profitable purpose. 
It was already pretty well known that Goldsmith was an 
enthusiastic admirer of Voltaire, and that much of his 
‘““ History of the Earth and Animated Nature ’’ was directly 

* “Les Sources Frangaises de Goldsmith.’’ By Arthur 
Lytton Sells. 15 fr. ‘‘ Swift en France.’’ By Sybil Goulding. 
15fr. ‘‘Le Roman Terrifiant ou Roman Noir de Walpole a 
Anne Radcliffe et son Influence sur la Littérature Francaise 
juiqu’en 1840.” By Alice M. Killen. 16 fr. (Paris: Librairie 
Ancienne Edouard Champion.) 
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“ lifted’ from Buffon; but no previous biographer or 
critic has indicated or, apparently, suspected the extent 
of his debt to French sources. Goldsmith, being con- 
stantly hard up, was constantly writing in a hurry, and 
he found translation quicker work than invention. Much 
of ‘‘ The Bee” is taken from Marivaux, much of ‘‘ The 
Citizen of the World” from the Lettres Chinoises’”’ of 
the Marquis d’Argens, while there are also borrowings 
from Montesquieu, Voltaire and Rousseau. Nor was it 
only as a journalist that Goldsmith found his knowledge 
of French literature, to which the catalogue of his library 
bears witness, useful. Mr. Sells is able to establish parallels 
between his two comedies, ‘‘ The Good-Natured Man ’”’ and 
‘““ She Stoops to Conquer,” and, respectively, ‘‘ Le Legs ”’ 
and ‘‘ Le Jeu de l’'Amour et du Hasard”’ of Marivaux ; 
and also between certain passages in ‘‘ The Vicar of Wake- 
field ’’ and other productions of the same writer. Indeed, 
though Marivaux was by no means Goldsmith’s only 
French creditor, Mr. Sells would almost have been justified 
in calling his book, as he says he would like to have done, 
“Goldsmith et Marivaux.” And yet, with all these 
revelations of debt, Goldsmith remains an original and 
a great writer. If he borrowed—and even “ borrowed ” 
is perhaps a euphemism—in a way which modern literary 
ethics find unscrupulous, he made what he took his 
pe by virtue of a unique personality and a flawless 
style. 

Mr. Sells’s task has been to trace the influence of French 
literature on an English writer. . Miss Sybil Goulding’s is 
to follow the course of an Englishman’s fame in France. 
It did not take long for Swift’s renown to cross the Channel. 
Naturally such pamphlets as ‘‘ The Conduct of the Allies,” 
which dealt with matters as much the concern of France 
as of England and helped to make the Peace of Utrecht 
possible, were eagerly read ; and, in France as in England, 
a good deal which was not Swift’s was taken for his, and 
even translated as his. But it was his two greatest works, 
“* The Tale of a Tub” and “‘ Gulliver,’”’ on which his French 
fame was principally to rest. Both were translated more 
than once, “ Gulliver '’ immediately after its publication ; 
the translations were frequently reprinted ; and, as with 
us, a book which was written to scarify mankind became 
the amusement of children. Yet Miss Goulding’s researches 
prove that though much read in France, Swift’s books were 
not very well understood, and exercised little influence. 
This was to some extent the fault of the translators, who 
did their job badly. But more was due to a fundamental 
antipathy between Swift’s genius and that of his French 
contemporaries, even Voltaire, who admired him and 
showed, by calling him the English Rabelais, how little 
he understood him. The French were attracted to the 
great English satirist by the things in his work which they 
found congenial. But those were its superficial qualities. 
Its foundations were beyond their ken. 

With Miss Alice M. Killen, though she too starts in the 
eighteenth century, we leave the classical for the romantic. 
In a book which belongs to the same series as those of 
Mr. Sells and Miss Goulding—the Bibliothéque de la Revue 
de Littérature Comparée—and like them is a piece of 
thorough research and careful documentation, she studies 
the influence of the ‘‘ Gothic ’’ romance founded by Horace 
Walpole and developed by Clara Reeve, Anne Radcliffe 
and ‘“‘Monk”’ Lewis on the French romantic writers. 
Like the poetry of Byron, this hair-raising sort of fiction 
had a more important influence—that is to say, it affected 
more important writers—in France than in England. 
It was an artificial, melodramatic business, and French 
romanticism was fundamentally artificial and melo- 
dramatic, for all the men of genius which it produced. 
The birth of romanticism meant a cleavage in the literary 
entente, so far as it concerned the great writers. For the 
“natural magic’’ of Wordsworth and Shelley and Keats 
was alien to the French genius, which, having strayed for 
a season from its normal path, battened with gusto on the 
clanking chains and grisly spectres of Otranto and 
Udolpho. 

FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


SHORT STORIES.* 


As it happens there is at the very beginning of this 
book one of the most original stories ever written in the 
language. This originality lies in the manner of its telling. 
It is rather a joke than anything else, but a delightfully 
“highbrow ”’ joke, one worthy of the London Mercury, 
in whose pages this tale first diverted us. Mr. Allison 
causes his protagonist to tell the story (which is about 
nothing at all, so to speak) in a method that must have 
entirely exasperated his audience: ‘‘I was staying at 
the Strand Palace Hotel, where, believe me, gentlemen, 
they do you very handsomely. You get a bedroom quite 
nicely furnished. There was a picture, I remember, of 
Marcus Stone’s on the wall of the bedroom. I’ve forgotten 
the title of the picture, but I can even now see the com- 
position. There was a rustic seat on the left, and on the 
seat there was a young lady—quite young, about twenty 
or nineteen, or perhaps twenty-one. She was sitting on 
the seat—the rustic seat—dressed in some light material— 
muslin, or something that looked like muslin ” and 
so on and soon. ‘ Well, you get a bedroom and breakfast 
—an egg or a bit of fish, or a rasher of bacon, a cup of 
tea or coffee—though I may say I don’t believe in coffee 
for breakfast. I mean I wouldn't have it stopped—coffee 
drinking, I mean—but I do hold that coffee——” and so 
on and so on. After a while, when he has speculated 
at length upon the material of the breakfast tray, he 
says that he is now coming to the real story (which has 
to do with the losing and finding of a pencil outside the 
hotel). 

At the other end of the book is ‘‘ Tambourine Chinois ”’ 
by Miss Romer Wilson, which bears no resemblance to 
Mr. Allison’s creation. Here we have the most delicate 
Chinese pictures, beauty and tragedy intertwined. Jeho- 
nala is beloved of the Emperor ; she is killed by her rivals. 
‘‘In his grief the Emperor improvises the following ode, 
for the Son of Heaven is by birth a poet and has, moreover, 
an inexhaustible knowledge of the classics, from whence he 
plucks at will suitable adornments for his stanzas. i 

W. J. Turner’s fairy tale, “‘ The Mask of Michichiyo,” 
plays in the year 1360 in the reign of the Shogun Moto-uji, 
in the land of Awa. Needless to say there is delicate 
description on these pages, and not much of that self- 
consciousness which is apt to invade such things. The 
dénouement is very skilfully brought about. 

Mr. H. M. Tomlinson’s ‘‘ Bible Brown,”’ likewise in the 
East, is less ambitious ; it is a piece of the school of Conrad 
and a little too voulu. 

Of the Near East is Mr. Maugham’s entertaining story 
of the sturdy English landlady of an hotel who does sur- 
prising things in the most matter-of-fact manner. One 
can imagine how the local population regarded her. 

Talking of Conrad, we are given an excellent story by 
William McFee, who very certainly knows what he is 
talking about, and says it superbly. Here is no self- 
consciousness whatever. We are simply taken to the ship 
and allowed to look on at episodes which we do not for 
a moment feel are being enacted for our amusement or 
edification. Mr. McFee is, as they say, a born story- 
teller. He drenches us when the green waves dash over 
the poor native passengers. Splendid, splendid. 

Such writing is not what we expect from the gentle and 
gently malicious pen of Viola Meynell; in her pathetic 
story, which is charmingly told, we have a great deal of 
quiet observation. 

“ Spring Sowing ”’ is a beautiful Irish tale of the peasantry. 
Nothing happens, yet everything happens. Mr. O’Flaherty 
gave us, I believe, in last year’s collection the account of 
the two snipers on opposite sides of the street in Dublin 
and on the opposite side in politics. They eventually 
shot each other and they were brothers. Here we have 
a man and his wife sowing. The grandfather is looking 
on. ‘If was fifty years since he had begun with his 
Mary, full of hope and pride, and the merciless soil had 

* “The Best Short Stories of 1924.” No. 1: “ English.” 
by E. J. O’Brien and John Cournos. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan 
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hugged them to its bosom ever since each spring without 
rest. But he did not think of that. The soil gives 
forgetfulness. . . .” 

We have a peasant very differently presented in Mr. 
A. E. Coppard’s ‘‘ The Higgler.’’ This is one of the most 
successful things in the book. There is a kind of appealing 
mystery, a vague sound of voices that we cannot quite 
locate. Most of this is due to Mary, the elusive daughter 
of Mrs. Sadgrove; Mary who is offered in marriage by 
her capable mother to Witlow, the young higgler. ‘‘ He 
stood watching her from the gateway. Among the be- 
jewelled trees she passed, turning the rattle with a listless 
air, as if beating time to a sad music that only she could 
hear. The man knew that he was deeply fond of her.” 
I will not spoil the reader’s enjoyment by relating this 
lovely tale, and its tragic and wistfully humorous turning. 

The preceding story, by Miss Mary Butts, comes from 
the same review—Mr. Ford Madox Ford’s “ transatlantic 
review ’’ (he spells it without capital letters). We expect 
to find here only first rate stuff, and Miss Butts is a most 
competent practitioner. If we are not so much enamoured 
of ‘‘ Deosil ’’ as of ‘‘ The Higgler,”’ it is because Mr. Coppard 
has lifted us into very elevated regions. Miss Butts’s tale 
is merely a scene; her description of the man’s state of 
mind is admirable, and neither he nor the girl are people 
whom it would be very pleasurable to live with. One is 
oppressed by the thought as to whether such a story was 
worth writing; of its cleverness there can be no two 
opinions, the fact that it leads nowhere does not matter. 
But neither of the two produces any effect upon the other. 
“Without concern he put his oily, rough raincoat over 
the silver, the white and green, the milky back that came 
off a little. She made a little face, said ‘Thank you’ 
and forgot.” 

Another woman writer with whom the material and 
the manner are closely interwoven is Miss Dorothy Richard- 
son, who gives us here a brief account of death as it 
approaches an old woman. “In front on the darkness 
came the garden, the old garden in April, the crab-apple 
blossom, all as it was before she began, but brighter. . . .” 

One might argue that this time Mr. T. F. Powys is too 
sweetly sentimental ; nevertheless his little story is deli- 
ciously told. 

That by Mr. Armstrong is not up to his best form; it 
is rather artificial and the machinery creaks. He is one 
of those writers from whom one expects a great deal. 

On the other hand “ Bill Grimes, His Soul”’ is a fas- 
cinating tale. I have not, I believe, come across the 
work of Mr. Rolf Bennett before. I hope to see all of 
it in future. 

HENRY BAERLEIN. 


TOLSTOY ON ART.* 


To guard against the possibility of any presumptuous 
reviewer casting a stone at Tolstoy’s views on Art, Mr. 
Aylmer Maude, whose name will be associated for many 
years to come with the greatest of the Russians, has printed 
an epilogue of good opinions ; amongst which is one from 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, who succinctly describes the master’s 
volume, ‘“‘ What is Art ?”’ as ‘‘a most effective booby-trap”’ 
for critics. A nice suggestion and a subtle threat, which 
will help no doubt other boobies beside myself to walk 
warily and to feed the devil with a very long spoon. 

Tolstoy was so great a figure—a man of supreme spiritual 
and intellectual force with the heart of a child—that what- 
ever he says on Art or anything else is worthy of the very 
deepest respect. It is however not difficult, even for a 
booby who reads this work with care, to see that the Art 
upon which Tolstoy discourses is as distinct and individual 
a thing as were the economics of Mr. Ruskin. It has its 
own special set of beliefs and illusions, but very noble 
beliefs and illusions they are, being built of a strong and 
gentle love for the simple, the suffering, the under-dogs 
of a civilisation which, to say the least of it, was never 


* “ Tolstoy on Art.” By Aylmer Maude. 17s. 6d. net. 
(Humphrey Milford.) 


an invention of Heaven. The key-note to the Tolstoyan 
philosophy on Art and life is struck in the master’s preface 
to Orlov’s Album of ‘‘ Russian Peasants ”’ : 

“Orlov is my favourite artist because the subject of his 
pictures is my favourite subject—the Russian people: the real 
Russian peasant people; not that people which vanquished 
Napoleon and conquered and subdued other nations; not 
that people which unfortunately has so quickly learnt to make 
machines, railways and revolutions as well as Parliaments with 
all conceivable sub-divisions of parties and tendencies, but that 
meek, hard-working, Christian, gentle, much-enduring people 
which has reared and bears on its shoulders all those who now 
torture and diligently corrupt it.” 


Apply that principle to the expression and enjoyment 
of painting, music, the drama, and it is easy to discover 
where Tolstoy stands and what he means when he praises 
this and vigorously dispraises that. It accounts especially 
for his very ‘‘ opinionated’’ views upon the operas of 
Wagner and the plays of Shakespeare. Tolstoy went to 
see ‘‘ Siegfried.’’ He nearly came out after the first act ; 
but was persuaded to stay until about three-quarters of the 
way through, when he fled, hurling thoughts of damnation 
behind him. His attitude was unjust. ‘“‘ Siegfried ’’ is 
not fairly to be condemned, even by genius, on a partial 
visit or from any prose description of its plot which seems 
to have been all that Tolstoy had studied before he pro- 
ceeded to denounce the opera. Yet apply the principle of 
humanity which is the Tolstoyan test ; contrast the dutiful 
simplicity of the Russian peasants with the lustful (and 
generally fat) heroes of the Wagnerian legends, and it 
becomes inevitable that Tolstoy should loathe such 
conquerors of theatrical dragons as never humanly walked 
the decent earth. 

His obliquity, which seems almost wilful, over the plays 
of Shakespeare is equally curious. It is the easiest thing 
in the world to detach the anachronisms and absurdities 
of plot and incident in ‘‘ Lear’ or any other of the plays ; 
but Tolstoy ignored the other side of the matter. ‘‘ Lear”’ 
moves. The tragedy touches deep emotions of sorrow 
and of laughter. Through its effect it is shown to be as 
absolutely human as thefpictures he loved of Orlov and 
of Millet, although its chief subject is an old king who 
mouths a great deal of madness. So that when Tolstoy 
in his fifteen years’ search for the true principles of a living 
art, found they were sincerity, simplicity, symmetry, the 
religion of humanity and all]the rest of it, he was blind to 
something. There is a divinity as well as a humanity to 
recognise ; and, with all its evident faults, ‘‘ Lear’’ is 
one of the greatest of the realised expressions of human 
art, because it is touched with the divine. 

Yet how necessary it is for us, whether critics or boobies 
or otherwise, in our estimate and enjoyment of the arts, to 
cling closely to the ideals and principles expounded by 
Tolstoy. It is easy to be misled by the merely theatrical ; 
to be misled by the horrid pseudo-emotions glibly called 
sob-stuff. The master is absolutely true when he points 
out how often the simplest things—a casual picture, a 
plain tale, a child’s doll—are the truest expressions of 
living art, for they arouse ‘‘ that simple feeling familiar to 
the plainest man, and even to a child, that sense of infection 
with another’s feeling, compelling us to joy in another's 
gladness, to sorrow at another’s grief and to mingle souls 
with another,’’ which after all is the warmth and inspiration 
of true humanity, the touch of nature that makes the 
whole world kin. 

C. E. LAWRENCE. 


STUDIES IN ATMOSPHERE.* 


There is some exceedingly good work in Mrs. Kean 
Seymour’s"novel. It is an honest, thoroughly interesting 
story, and here and there one is suddenly quite sure that 
Mrs. Seymour has in her soul a spark of the divine fire. 
If she had lived a life like the Brontés there would have 
been not only a spark, but a blaze. There may still be a 

* “The Romantic Tradition.”” By Beatrice Kean Seymour. 


gs. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.)—‘‘ Soames Green.” By M. R. 
Larminie. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 
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blaze if she will let her inner self take control more 
exclusively, and make her more practical, mundane self 
(the self which in a man results in the “ public school 
spirit ’’ ; which keeps “ good form ”’ in mind and mistrusts 
the emotions) take second place. There is a sentence— 
written when this latter self was napping—which shows 
quite conclusively that there are delectable things ‘to be 
had in the house of Beatrice Seymour’s mind, if only she 
will not keep the cupboard so severely locked. That one 
sentence immediately got hold of me, and now I shall 
always say ‘‘adsum!”’ if our author shows signs of open- 
ing the store. It caught me in spite of myself, for I was 
till then not specially interested in Beatrice Seymour’s 
work. But my beloved sentence, and also a few wonder- 
ful pages nearly at the end of the book, have converted 
me, and I shall read her other books as soon as possible. 
The sentence ? Here it is—very short; but so are most 
of the finest sentences in literature. Sophie has almost 
reached middle age. Mrs. Seymour expresses it thus: 

““ The dews of mortality are abroad, and settling heavily.” 

I uphold that this sentence is of the same species as 
“ Light thickens, and the rooks make wing to the rocky 
wood.”’ 

It has the economy, the beauty, the fine lyric fervour 
of the best. And it does what prose seldom attains— 
expresses more than it says. Poetry should always do 
this. In fact poetry should express almost everything 
without depending on its words—by a lilt; a rhythm; a 
sweet falling cadence. And Mrs. Seymour has, in the 
picture painted by this sentence—a sere autumn landscape 
with cold dews weighing down every dying leaf, and in the 
music of it—the wistfulness of the first half, and the in- 
evitable deadness of the end, like the sound of clay ona 
coffin, made us feel the sensation of a woman realising her 
coming old age, as she could never have done by writing 
pages of description. 

There is no other sentence so fine in the book, but if she 
can write like this once, she can write in the same way 
again—often—perhaps always. If always, then her work 
will stand among the best in our literature. The pages 
that I mentioned are those leading up to the final catas- 
trophe, when Adela is driven by intuition to go over to 
Sophie’s cottage, and also those pages earlier in the book 
which, in depicting this cottage, foreshadow the tragedy 
with delicate art. In reading these early pages (245-253) 
one is aware that tragedy has entered, is materialising, 
will in the end dominate the landscape. And then, in 
chapter nine of the last book, one is led through deepening 
(but always quiet) horror to the dénouement. And I have 
seldom seen so well expressed the helpless rebellion of 
ordinary pleasant people at the tearing asunder of the 
silken raiment of life to reveal—a corpse. 

I have said nothing about the idea of the book, because 
the first essential of fine art is not what is said but how it is 
said. But the idea is sound—the rebellion against meaning- 
less emotionalism—though I think it is a pity to use the 
word ‘“‘ romantic’’ in such a context. For veal romance 
is a beautiful and simple thing. The character of Sophie 
is extremely good, but Enid does not seem quite real. 
Perhaps it is partly because her name is wrong. She 
should have a large, golden name. The vein of iciness in 
her is not easy to believe in, though one can understand her 
shudder of horror when Ken tells her that he has let their 
idiot boy die. This is impossible to believe—that any 
father, especially of Ken’s gentle disposition, could do such 
a thing. The character of Adela is excellent, and so is the 
atmosphere of the peaceful country house. Although in 
many ways the book is uneven—there being even some 
careless grammatical errors—I shall await the next with 
the greatest eagerness, because, if Mrs. Seymour develops 
her sense of tragedy and irony ; feels her characters more 
deeply ; concentrates, and allows herself to write in the 
fine lyric manner, as she well can, then I think her next 
book may rank with the best of our novels. 

I have forgotten that, with Mrs. Seymour as with 
M. R. Larminie, I have the same old crow to pluck as I 
pluck with almost all the women novelists whose books I 


read—the persistence of the authoress. One is an authoress 
oneself, and it is so unpleasant to stumble over oneself at 
every turn! Other people are not continually confronted 
with mirrors at their work. How would the dustman feel 
if, beside every dustbin he visited, was a full-length dress- 
maker’s cheval glass? How would the butcher, gory 
knife in hand, keep his countenance if every customer 
produced a vanity-glass and held it before him? And 
the authoress is not much more picturesque. The young 
woman in ‘‘ Soames Green” is a disagreeable type of 
authoress. The other people are rather well done. They 
are real types of the sleepy, delightful country town where, 
in one long, happy dream, everybody lives and dies (only 
one can hardly believe in their dying. Rather, surely, they 
are translated). They have a dream-God, whose prejudices 
are their own. They have a dream-life, in which Nature 
is not cruel, passion not lustful, sex never ugly. In fact 
sex does not exist. It is expunged. In this happy world 
the chimes ring up and down, the shadows sleep, the 
dream-police have nothing to do, and the dream-solicitors 
sit in mellow-tinted offices and draw up marriage settle- 
ments and opulent wills. This is all well painted, and the 
most amusing thing in the novel is the picture of the 
drunken wife in this environment. The author might 
have made of her a fine sardonic study. There are the 
elements of macabre humour in her type in such a com- 
munity. Although it is the saddest thing in life to see a 
woman wreck her home, yet one cannot help being amused 
at the clash of personalities—hers and that of the town, 
which says to her as the Don said to the youth: ‘“‘ You 
have not only imperilled your immortal soul, but you have 
incurred my very serious displeasure.’ Mr. Celian, the 
family solicitor, is well done—as far as he goes; but the 
book remains on the surface. One feels that there is more 
in Mr. Celian than one is told. There might even be a past. 

But readers will find this a charming story, in a pleasant 
atmosphere which is excellently expressed in the title—the 
red, loamy richness of ‘‘ Soames ”’ and the rural simplicity 
of ‘‘ Green,” calling up well-tended, sloping gardens where, 
in ordered rows upon the right kind of soil, vegetables 
(from the best seed) appear in their season ; are subjected 
to suitable atmospheric conditions by an ever-watchful 
Almighty ; are harvested by old family gardeners ; cooked 
by cooks who never leave; served in old family china, 
and eaten by people who have never known (nor ever will) 
what it is to be wolfishly hungry. <A thoroughly enjoyable 
book. And now, when will someone send me a novel 
which is not about ourselves in any aspect—a book about 
such things as the withheld music of birds, and the secret 
thoughts of the white narcissus, and magnificent young 
men riding out into the sun-glare ? 

MARY WEBB. 


(Mrs. H. B. L. Webb.) 


CARDINAL NEWMAN.* 


It was time for a study of Newman which should treat 
of other aspects than those which rightly and naturally 
have engaged the attention of critics hitherto. It is one 
of the oddities of editorship that the ‘‘ English Men of 
Letters ’’ series has never included a man whose prose 
includes passages scarcely surpassed for vigorous irony 
and sombre, prophetic denunciation, as well as passages of 
exquisite lightness and of a sensibility as acute as and 
far sincerer than Sterne’s. Newman has been neglected as 
a novelist, as a poet and as a humorous writer. It may 
even be said that few readers are aware of how keen his 
humour could be. This is partly his own fault. When he 
reprinted the ‘‘ Apologia” in its final form, he omitted 
the pages of sparkling invective in which he dealt so 
shrewdly with Kingsley’s hopeless efforts to escape. Mr. 
Newman in this new study of his great namesake, quotes 
one of the best passages from that introduction; and I 
hope it will send other readers of Newman to the original 


* “Cardinal Newman.” By Bertram Newman. 8s. 6d. 
(Bell.) 
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form of the ‘‘ Apologia.” But apart from that great 
book, Newman’s works are full, especially after his con- 
version to Roman Catholicism, of a lambent and lightning 
wit which would long ago have secured him a place in 
any book dealing with humorous literature, were not 
critics so preoccupied with his fame as a theologian and 
a rhetorician. It was a solemn age and a very sober- 
minded clergy who took so gravely the conclusion of the 
first of the famous Tracts. Newman is discussing the 
qualification necessary for the episcopate, and ends, in 
reference to those comfortable prelates who filled the 
Georgian sees: ‘‘ We could not wish them a more blessed 
termination of their career than the spoiling of their 
goods and martyrdom.”’ Or again, in “‘ Loss and Gain,” 
the great Oxford leader turns on his more shallow followers, 
as Ibsen turned on the Ibsenites in ‘‘ The Wild Duck,” 
and holds them up to merciless ridicule : 


“You were going to speak of your improvements in your 
church,” said Mary, wishing to divert his attention from her 
mother. 

‘‘ Ah, true, Miss Reding, true,’’ said Bateman; “ thank you 
for reminding me. . . . I should have liked to pull down the 
galleries and lowered the high pews; that, however, I could 
not do. So I have lowered the pulpit some six feet. Now, by 
doing so, first I give a pattern in my person of the kind of 
condescension or lowliness to which I would persuade my 
people. But this is not all; for the consequence of the lower- 
ing of the pulpit is, that no one in the galleries can see or hear 
me preach ; and this is a bonus on those who are below.” 

“It’s a broad hint, certainly,’”’ said Charles. 

‘* But it’s a hint for those below also,’”’ continued Bateman, 
“‘ for no one can see or hear me in the pews either, till the sides 
are lowered.” 

“One thing is wanting only besides,’ said Charles, smiling 
and looking amiable, lest he should be saying too much*; “ since 
you are full tall, you must kneel when you preach, Bateman, 
else you will undo your own alterations.” 

Bateman looked pleased. ‘‘ I have anticipated you,” he said. 
‘‘T preach sitting. It is more conformable to antiquity and to 
reason to sit than to stand.” 


The difficulty which confronts a critic such as Mr. 
Newman is twofold. It is hardly possible to appreciate 
Newman’s genius without a considerable knowledge of 
his religious and theological position; and it is difficult 
to advise any line of reading to those who wish to study 
Newman as a man of letters apart from his theology. 
Some of his most forcible and characteristic writing is to 
be found in the sermon to Mixed Congregations; and 
Mr. Augustine Birrell, who has always been a great admirer 
of Newman’s genius, has perhaps sent some modern reader 
to those wonderful discourses. Then there are the lectures 
at the University, the historical essays and, of course, 
the ‘‘ Apologia.’”” Mr. George Moore, with characteristic 
impudence, confessedly based his condemnation of Newman 
as a writer of English on a slight acquaintance with his 
most hurried work. For those who do not know Newman, 
I should recommend not the “‘ Apologia ’’ but the “‘ Idea 
of a University,’’ the Historical Sketches, the ‘‘ Difficul- 
ties of Anglicans,’ the ‘“‘ Present Position of Catholics in 
England,” “‘ Discussion and Arguments’”’ and the Dis- 
courses. They, and his devotional writings, contain the 
heart of Newman ; for, wonderful as much of the “ Apolo- 
gia’’ is, it suffers from having been written to order, as 
it were, and at too great a speed. Newman, too, like so 
many men given to self-analysis, is more self-revealing 
when he is not consciously exploring his own motives. 
There is no mistaking the note of fervour with which, in 
a famous sermon, he turns from the ideal of an English 
gentleman, living without the supernatural, and exalts 
the Catholic peasant who, by her very superstitions, by 
her very abuse of the supernatural, witnesses to its reality 
and the part it plays in her life. 

After Newman’s prose there is, of course, the ‘‘ Dream 
of Gerontius,”’ a poem which has never yet been sufficiently 
praised, just as Newman’s position as a poet has not 
been properly recognised. If Mr. Newman’s book only 
does something to make more people recognise the great- 
ness of Newman the author, it will have done a very worth 
while task. 


R. RoBErts, 


WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN 
FLOWER.* 


Mr. Meller has given us a very gallantly coloured and 
interesting account of chivalry and the life of a knight 
from his birth, when the happy person who announced the 
event to the baby’s father was received with lavish presents, 
to the day of his death and his funeral ceremonies. Until 
he was seven years old the boy remained in the care of 
women—nurses and mother and relatives—lapped in his 
cradle days in nursery rhymes and fairy spells, then learn- 
ing to walk on stilts, to fly kites, to play racquets, chess, 
tables, even to throw dice. At seven he was sent away to 
the household of some great lord or knight, to learn the 
whole discipline of his future knightly life—a custom that 
enabled poor knights to have their sons brought up in 
a suitable and adequate fashion. Now he learns hunting, 
riding the great horse, falconry, religion, manners, some- 
times to read and to write, and to speak foreign languages. 
But the great aim is to train a warrior. 

“‘It becomes the sons of gentlemen to bear the horn nicely, 
and to hunt skilfully and elegantly, to carry and train a hawk. 
But the study of letters should be left to the sons of rustics.” 

The ladies teach him also the art of love platonic. At 
fourteen he becomes a squire, invested ceremoniously with 
belt and sword. The squire could at twenty-one proceed 
to knighthood, though some daring feat of arms might 
give him his spurs earlier. But not every squire became a 
knight at twenty-one ; often he was not judged fit for the 
honour, or he might be too poor to maintain the state 
worthily. In time squires began to push forward and 
usurp privileges of knighthood without actually having 
been invested ; this did much to bring about the decay of 
chivalry, for it ceased to be worth while to pay the 
heavy dues and burdens entailed by knighthood if others 
could obtain the advantages and position without the 
responsibilities. 

Loyalty, courtesy, liberality and justice were the 
essential virtues of knighthood. It is true that they were 
not always forthcoming, but they represent a high ideal, 
and presumably many gentlemen of Europe endeavoured 
to fulfil this ideal. Mr. Meller derives his facts from an 
extraordinarily wide knowledge of medieval lore and 
literature, from chronicles authentic, from actual historic 
happenings and from the immense mass of poems, lays, 
romances of every kind that has come down to us from the 
Middle Ages. And he has arranged these facts for us in 
such a way that it is easy to enter into the life he seeks to 
describe to us. It must be admitted that he gives us the 
most attractive and romantic side of his theme, the glamour 
and splendour of chivalry in its most picturesque aspects. 
Glamour and splendour there was in plenty, but there was 
a much blacker side to it in reality . . . violence and 
extravagance and cruelty along with pageantry and honour 
and high enterprise. When a Count of Toulouse burns 
thirty of his horses in presence of his guests merely to 
show his wealth and his openhandedness, we can hardly 
feel anything but disgust for such brutal and stupid and 
childish ostentation. Mr. Meller devotes a chapter or more 
to each phase of chivalric life, the relations with superiors, 
the ceremonies of knighthood, jousts, tournaments, war, 
ransoms, the troubadour knights, knight-errantry, the 
courts of love, etc. A bibliography would have been most 
acceptable and desirable. 

mm. A, 


BELGIUM FROM A NEW VIEWPOINT. 


In his introduction the author of this beautifully produced 
and interesting book seems to claim that it is a type of 
idealised guide-book. It is however far more than that. 


He speaks of the indisputable fact that few people enjoy 
* “A Knight’s Life in the Days of Chivalry.” 
Clifford Meller, M.A., S.C.L. 
Laurie.) 
¢ ‘‘ The Treasure House of Belgium, Her Land and People, 
Her Art and Literature.” 
(Macmillan.) 
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sufficient leisure to read books dealing with foreign countries 
which they are about to visit, “‘ so that the average traveller 
finds, at the last moment, that his Guide Book is his only 
resource,” 

M. Cammaerts, whose long residence in this country has 
made him so well acquainted with our language that he 
uses it not only correctly but engagingly, has written his 
present volume, as he himself expresses it, in order to 
help intending travellers 
in Belgium to understand 
something of the country, 
its people, art, and litera- 
ture before they visit it. 
It was a happy idea of 
the author to illustrate his 
book not with pictures 
specially drawn for the 
purpose but with carefully 
chosen masterpieces of 
Belgian art of the past 
and of to-day, which truly 
explain not only the text - 
but the author’s view- 
point, and the particular 
trend of Belgian art of the 
present age. 

Not the least useful 
service done by this book 
will be to make clearer to 
English readers the chief 
qualities and  character- 
istics which differentiate 
the Flemings and 
Walloons, which two races 
almost entirely form the 
population of Belgium as 
we know it to-day. As 
M. Cammaerts remarks, 
one of the first differences 
that the tourist, who seeks 
to understand racial 
characteristics, will dis- 
cover between the Flem- 
ings and Walloons is that 
the former are generally 
less sociable than the 
Jatter, and possess less 
facility of expression and 
vivacity of mind. In- 
tellectually, too, the Flem- 
ing is rather a dreamer 
than a critic; and 
religiously a mystic rather 
than a theologian. 

A very charming first 
chapter deals with ‘‘ The 
Landscape of Flanders,” 
and here the author, who 
is a poet, succeeds 
in conveying some extraordinarily vivid pictures of 
Flanders under varied atmospheric and seasonal conditions. 
The chapter contains many illuminating extracts from 
works of Flemish writers and poets, some of which convey 
in a very special manner the peasant outlook on life that 
many of the writers of Flanders undoubtedly have. 

It is clear that M. Cammaerts loves what he calls in his 
third chapter ‘‘ The Landscape of Walloonie,’’ and he very 
lovingly describes “‘the gladsome melancholy’’ of the 
Meuse country and the Ardennes region, which is one of 
the most picturesque in Belgium. The two chapters we 
have named serve to bring home to the reader the main 
distinguishing characteristics between two very dissimilar 
regions. 

Other chapters deal with “ Life in the Small Towns” ; 
Brussels; Liege; and the Borinage district. And in 
“The Spirit of Teniers,’’ The Spirit of Breughel,” 
and ‘‘ The Spirit of the Van Eycks,”’ one has three chapters 


From “The Life and Letters of Anton _Tchekhov (Cassells). 


which give the reader a very clear, if, of necessity, con- 
densed, story of the development of Belgian art. 

In the final chapter to which M. Cammaerts has given 
the title of ‘‘ Modern Medievalism” he explains how 
Belgium combines realism with mysticism to a greater 
degree than does any other European nation, and one gets, 
as it were, a bird’s eye view of the workings of that 
characteristic which has produced the Belgium of to-day, 
and will possibly long 
maintain that individual- 
ism which modern civilisa- 
tion tends so surely to 
obliterate. 

“The Treasure House 
of Belgium” is a deeply 
interesting book that will 
undoubtedly increase the 
reader’s knowledge of 
Belgium and her people ; 
and will prove valuable 
for students as an intro- 
duction to her Art and 
Literature. 


CLIVE HOLLAND, 


PORTRAIT OF 
THE ARTIST.* 


Mr. S. S. Koteliansky 
and Mr. Philip Tomlinson 
have made us their debtors 
by the translation of some 
three hundred of Tchek- 
hov’s letters, and _ the 
provision of biographical 
notes and essays upon 
Tchekhovian matters by 
various hands. The 
translation comprises 
something like one-sixth 
of a considerable mass of 
letters, and from the three 
hundred certain passages 
are eliminated as _ being 
inessential to English 
readers. The precise 
nature and extent of these 
excisions are not made 
known to us, and I think 
this is unfortunate, for it 
might be argued that no- 
thing of Tchekhov’s is 
inessential to English 
readers, and that the 
present selection, welcome 
as it is, will inevitably 
provoke an impatient 
clamour for more and for 
completeness. Simply because the editors have given us 
so delightful and stimulating a selection, it is to be wished 
that the letters had been given whole, or that some clue 
to the nature of the omissions had been spared. They have 
almost too modestly forborne intrusion even when intrusion 
might have been justified; but beyond this faint demur 
there is nothing but thanks to offer for this fresh and 
abundant witness to the genius and the quick humanity of 
Anton Tchekhov. 

It is his own mind that Tchekhov exposes here, with a 
simple directness which instantly sweeps you with admira- 
tion. He talks constantly of himself—of his own aims, 
achievement, character, whims, esthetic doctrines, his 
health and success, his pleasure in public recognition, his 
healthy distrust of all but his own integrity of judgment. 


Tchekhov. 


* “ The Life and Letters of Anton Tchekhov.” Translated 
and edited by S. S. Koteliansky and Philip Tomlinson. 16s 
(Cassells.) 
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The exasperated egoism of so many imaginative men is 
utterly lacking in him; instead you find everywhere a 
luminous sanity and a desire for something outside himself, 
or, to put it jargonically, for objectivity rather than 
subjectivity. 

Anton Tchekhov was born in 1860 and died in 1904, 
after a long and hopeless fighting with consumption. He 
became a doctor and never ceased to bless the unreasoned 
choice of a profession that had, as he declared, an important 
influence on his work as a writer; he did not, he said, 
belong to those authors who take a negative side towards 
science, and did not want to be one of those who arrive 
at everything by their own wits. Looking back five years 
before his early deplored death he wrote : 


“ While still in my first year I began to publish in the weeklies 
and dailies, and these pursuits early in the eighties assumed a 
permanent, professional character. In 1888 I was awarded the 
Poushkin prize. In 1890 I went to Saghalien in order to write 
a book on our convict settlement there. Not counting law 
reports, reviews, feuzilletons, notices, and everything that I wrote 
from day to day for the newspapers, which it would now be 
difficult to find and collect, during the twenty years of my 
literary work I have written and published over 300 printed 
folios, including stories and novels. I have also written plays 
for tne theatre.” 


His medical practice, like his visit to the convict settle- 
ment, gave him abundant opportunities for touching life 
directly. In his horror of what was false or exaggerated, 
or theoretical and not realised, he seized upon what he saw 
and heard, and made his art of that, steadfastly eschewing 
whatever was merely speculative and lax. He quoted 
with approval someone else’s remark concerning Gorki, 
whom he admired: ‘‘ One can invent anything one likes, 
but one cannot invent psychology, and in Gorki one comes 
across psychological inventions; he describes what he 
has not felt.” He aimed at an illuminated truthfulness— 
illuminated because not contented with ignorance and 
blindness ; truthful, but not restricted to merely un- 
pleasant, wantonly naked facts. His letters are as full of 
wisdom and encouragement to disciples as were St. Paul’s 
letters to weak followers ; and a whole gospel of zsthetic 
righteousness—as difficult and as urgent as moral righteous- 
ness—might be designed from the aurea dicta of these few 
hundred pages. 

“You were not born a subjective writer,’’ he told his 
brother. ‘‘ That kind of writing is not inborn in one; it 
is acquired. . . . It is as easy to give up that self-acquired 
subjectivity as to drink a glass of water. One needs only 
to be a bit more honest ; to throw oneself absolutely over- 
board, not to push oneself as the hero of one’s novel.” 
Alas for whole decades of English novels! ‘‘ Subjectivity 
is an awful thing—even for the reason that it betrays the 
poor writer hand over fist.’ His brother's novel will be a 
work of art on these among many conditions: thorough 
objectivity, truthfulness in description of characters and 
objects, and a twofold conciseness. And in the sphere of 
psychology : ‘‘ God defend you from generalisations. Best 
of all, avoid describing the psychological state of the 
characters ; one should contrive that this is clear from 
their actions. One should not hunt after an abundance 
of characters. The centre of gravity should be two: he 
and she.”’ To another he wrote: ‘‘ You scold me for my 
objectivity, calling it indifference to good and evil, lack 
of ideals and ideas, and so on. When I describe horse- 
thieves you would have me say, ‘ Stealing horses is evil.’ 
But that was known long ago without me. Let the jury 
judge them ; my business is simply to show what they are 
like. ... In order to describe horse-thieves in seven 
hundred lines I must all the time speak and think in their 
tone and feel in their spirit. Otherwise were I to slip into 
subjectivity, the images would become vague and the story 
would not be as compact as short stories ought to be. 
When I write I reckon entirely upon the reader, trusting 
to him to add the subjective elements which are lacking 
in the story.”” To Gorki he writes: ‘‘ You do not use 
sufficient restraint. You are like a spectator in the theatre 
who expresses his rapture so unreservedly that he prevents 
both himself and others from listening. ... It is not 


vigour, nor breadth of touch, but plain unreserve.”” Of 
his own work he writes in his perplexity that there are 
moments when he loses heart ; does the public need him 
or not? ‘‘ For the sake of money I work poorly. Write 
for praise? But praise only irritates me. . . . If we had 
real criticism, then I should know that I formed material— 
whether good or bad does not matter—that to men who 
devote themselves to the study of life I am as necessary as 
a star is to an astronomer.’’ He wants to take time, and 
would willingly describe his hero whole and minutely, for 
he loves to rummage about and turn round; ‘‘ But what 
can I do? I begin the story (‘ The Birthday Party’) on 
the 18th of September with the thought that I am bound 
to finish it by the 5th of October—the final date. If I 
delay, I fail the editor and am left without money... . 
I need time and solitude.’ Vindicating his choice of 
subjects when it was challenged by a fastidious authoress, 
he declares that fiction is called artistic because it draws 
life as it actually is—‘‘its aim is absolute and honest 
truth.”” He was but twenty-seven when he wrote this, 
but it expressed his lifelong adherence. And again, at the 
same early stage of his brief literary life, ‘‘ don’t invent 
sufferings you have not experienced, and don’t paint 
pictures you have not seen.”’ First and last, truthfulness 
was his chief aim. 

Next to the interest of his esthetic doctrines is the 
interest of his activity in the world of men and things. 
Tchekhov was intoxicated with the ardour of existence ; 
he did not live coldly and negligently, but responded 
passionately to whatever touched him with its strength, 
beauty, truth or pitifulness. He loved men, and of all 
men loved and admired Tolstoy, even while he could look 
narrowly and critically at his work. ‘‘I know Tolstoy ; 
I believe I know him well, and understand every move- 
ment of his eyebrows, and yet I love him.’”’ And writing 
of Tolstoy’s illness in 1900, he admits : 

“* His illness scared me and kept me at tension. I am afraic 
of Tolstoy’s death. If he were to die there would be a big 
vacuum in my life. Firstly, I never loved anyone as I love him ; 
I am not a believing man, but of all beliefs I consider his faith 
the nearest and most akin to me. Secondly, while Tolstoy is 
in literature it is easy and pleasant to be a writer; even to be 
aware that one has done nothing is not so terrible, since Tolstoy 
does enough for all. His work serves as a justification of all 
the hopes and anticipations built upon literature. Thirdly, 
Tolstoy stands firmly, his authority is immense, and while he 
lives, bad tastes in literature, banality of every kind, impudent 
or lachrymose, all the bristling, exasperated vanities will remain 
far away, deep in the shade. His moral authority alone is 
capable of maintaining on a certain height the so-called literary 
moods and currents. Without him they would be a shepherd- 


less flock, or a hotch-potch in which it would be difficult to make 
out anything.” 


He admires Zola for the purity and moral altitude which 
were unsuspected in him until the Dreyfus affair revealed 
them; ‘‘ He has cleansed himself, as in turpentine, from 
his acquired greasy stains, and now shines before the 
French in his true lustre.’’ Tchekhov felt the exhaustion 
that comes after every emotional distress. ‘‘ The older I 
grow, the quicker and more fully beats the pulse of life in 
me. Do remember that. And don’t be afraid.’’ He still 
had some years to live when he wrote these words, but it 
was a precarious life of energy and invalidism alternating. 
In a letter of 1888 he says that he was only twenty-five 
when his first hemorrhage occurred. Himself a doctor, 
he was able to watch the disease crawling leopard-like at 
his side, ready to spring but giving no sure sign when the 
spring would be taken. He concealed it as well as he 
could from his mother, and fought against it with the 
courage of a passionate and desperate creator. It exiled 
him from his familiar people, and killed him, in Germany, 
when his radiant and truthful imagination had scarce 
attained its full brightness and all that he had achieved, 
in his consummate and seemingly effortless art, was but 
an earnest of all that was lying, like seed in the earth, 
within that vivid brain. 

But while he lived he lived intensely and felt finely and 
saw clearly. He disclaimed all “ imputed righteousness ”’ 
and insisted on regarding himself as a normal man, 
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unexempt from the bonds which wound and bless all men. 
To a critic he wrote : 


“‘ T cannot take it that you have in view some lofty and subtle 
morality, since there are no lower, nor higher, nor average 
moralities, but only one, namely, that which in olden times gave 
to us Jesus Christ, and now prevents me, you and Branzevich 
from stealing, insulting, lying, etc. ...I am just like the 
majority ; my sins are many, but in morality we are quits, 
since for my sins I repay with interest in the discomforts they 
involve. But if you want to quarrel seriously with me because 
I am not a hero, then throw your severity out of the window, 
and instead of abuse give your lovely tragic laugh—that is 
better. 

“And I am frightened of the words ‘ imaginative work,’ as 
merchants’ wives are afraid of bogeys. When people talk to 
me of the imaginative and the unimaginative, of what is dramatic 
and not dramatic, of tendencies, realism and the like, I get 
perplexed, irresolutely say yes or no, and answer with banal 
half-truths which are not worth a brass farthing. I divide all 
work into two kinds: that which I like and that which I do not 
like.” 


Tchekhov, in fact, for all his readiness to talk, was 
concerned more with the practice of literary art, as a true 
man of letters, than with rationalising his practice. He 
would say truer things of his own methods, and truer 
things of the art of writing and the special art of fiction, 
than most writers have. dreamed of, but his ultimate faith 
is found in his practice itself—in the stories and plays 
which flowed from his hand “ as a bird sings.”’ 


JouHN FREEMAN. 


THE PROBLEM OF ART.* 


Two thousand years ago a tolerant philosopher enun- 
ciated the profound truth, ‘‘ There is no disputing about 
tastes.’’ For two thousand years men have repeated his 
saying with gusto—and they have gone on disputing. The 
public is often bewildered at the spectacle of doctors of 
art in violent disagreement ; but even doctors, however 
great their knowledge, have their own private predilec- 
tions, and, traced to its source, the disagreement will 
usually be found to rest on some irreconcilable difference 
of taste. Contemporary art, inevitably affected by pass- 
ing fashions, is judged very largely by standards of taste 
and therefore, when it is strong enough to attract 
any notice at all, it is frequently a subject for controversy. 
There is much in latter-day painting so extravagant that 
it provokes attack, but the attacker will be wise to remem- 
ber that some good can be found in most things, and the 
more scrupulously just he is to his adversary, the more 
effective will be his attack. 

As an example of an opponent who spoils a good case 
by over-vehemence and inaccuracy, we may take the 
veteran painter in water-colours, Mr. E. Wake Cook. 
Moved to set the world right in many matters he has 
written a curious book the full title of which is “ Retro- 
gression in Art and the Suicide of the Royal Academy : 
The Coming Renaissance with an Outline of a New Philo- 
sophy of Life and of Art.’’ All that in 223 pages, and six 
plates in colour! Mr. Cook himself has simple tastes : 

‘ As a lover of all that is best in music, classical and other, 
I should say that ‘ The Rosary ’ is one of the finest songs ever 
written. I first heard the tune on a*cornet, and was struck by 


its impressiveness. . . . On hearing the words I was delighted 
to find them equally fine, being real poetry of a high order.” 


With this glimpse into the mind of the writer we are 
prepared for what his judgments must be in the field of 
painting : 


‘“‘ The portrait of Sir Edward Poynter by Sir Arthur Cope... 
I consider one of the finest in the world ; it has not the slick- 
ness of a Velasquez or a Sargent, but it has qualities of a higher 
order.”’ 


* “ Retrogression in Art."” By E. Wake Cook. 15s. 
(Hutchinson.)—‘‘ Old Prints and Engravings.’”’ By Fred W. 
Burgess. 12s. 6d. (Routledge.)—‘‘ Gauguin.’”’ By Robert 
Rey. Translated by F. C. de Sumichrast. 40 illustrations. 
5s. (John Lane.)—" British Artists’’ Series: ‘‘ David Cox.” 
By F. Gordon Roe.—‘ G. F. Watts.’’ By Ernest H. Short. 
“ Bartolozzi, Zoffany and Kauffman.” By C. H. S. John. 
5s. each. (Philip Allan.) 


The italics are my own, but the sentiment belongs ex- 
clusively to Mr. Cook. While he thus exalts Cope above 
Velasquez, Mr. Cook’s highest enthusiasm is reserved for 
John Martin, the painter of ‘‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,’’ whom 
he hails (pp. 139 and 193) as “‘ the Colossus of painting,’’ 
“the most original painter of all time, without a prede- 
cessor or a successor’’ (p. 139), ‘‘ that Dante-like ‘ Prince 
of Painters’ ’’ (p. 47). We are glad to note that Mr. Cook 
has a good word for Dante, but he is too patriotic to award 
the palm for poesy to a mere Italian. No, Dante’s work 
has merit, but the real man is Philip J. Bailey, the author 
of Festus ”’ : 


“For one grand thought in Milton and Dante there are a 
dozen grander thoughts to be found in ‘ Festus’ ”’ (p. 139). 


Again (p. 194): 


“While he is slightly inferior to Dante and Milton in sweet- 
ness of his music, yet for one grand thought given by those 
master singers, Bailey gives a dozen grander thoughts.” 

Mr. Cook it will be observed, has an irritating trick of 


repeating himself. Thus speaking of Matisse on page 18, 
he tells us : 


“Tt is said that he was really an able draughtsman, and 
when remonstrated with for drawing like a child of five, he 
said he wished to get back to the absolute naiveté of a child.” 

Then, fearing lest our memory be as short as his own 
appears to be, he repeats on page 172: 

“Henri Matisse, on being remonstrated with for drawing 
like a child of five, said he wished to get back to the naiveté of 
the infant.” 

I gather that Mr. Cook’s memory is short because, while 
busily employed in denouncing the shortcomings of other 
artists and writers, he has omitted to correct minor in- 
accuracies in his own book. Had he reflected he must 
have known that “ Sir Benjamin West”’ (p. vii) was the 
one President of the Royal Academy who, being a Quaker, 
declined to be knighted; that Manet’s ‘‘ Olympie’’ no 
longer ‘‘ disgraces the Luxembourg ”’ but is hung in the 
Louvre ; that the Director of the Tate Gallery (whom he 
attacks so bitterly) spells his name Aitken and not “ Ait- 
kin’ (passim) ; and that it is redundant to say that the 
beauties of Australian and New Zealand scenery are ‘‘ quite 
unique ’’ (p. vii). Either you are unique—as Mr. Cook is— 
or you are not. 

Had Mr. Cook confined his energies to singing the praises 
of Martin and Bailey, we might disagree but we could not 
blame him; there is always room for an enthusiast who 
sees supreme virtue where others have found little but 
mediocrity ; unfortunately he rages against all who by 
word, act or deed have shown that they do not share his 
own opinions. He roundly abuses the Directors and 
Trustees of the National Gallery and Tate Gallery, the 
present Royal Academy, the New English Art Club, post- 
impressionist painters in general, and Mr. Augustus John 
in particular. Indeed, according to Mr. Cook, the Academy 
committed suicide when it elected Mr. John an Associate. 
We have yet to learn whether it was dead or alive when 
it elected Mr. Walter Sickert, for this epoch-making event 
occurred after Mr. Cook’s book had gone to press. 

I agree with Mr. Cook that Mr. John is a dangerous model 
for students, because he is experimentally perverse and 
sometimes shows a want of thoroughness which amounts 
to carelessness; and, as Hoppner said long ago, “ it is 
always easier to copy the defects than the virtues of a 
master.’’ But if I made it my business to attack Mr. John, 
I should begin by admitting that, at his best, he is a master, 
and instead of confining comment to some of his failures, 
I should direct first attention to his great achievements, 
like the full-length of Mr. William Nicholson in the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge. 

Mr. Cook sees the world apparently only in terms of black 
and white; he recognises no half-shades; either a thing 
conforms to his own ideas and is good ; or it does not and 
is bad. He is not content to survey art, music an. liter- 


ature ; he lays down his own laws also in matters of philo-- 


sophy and religion : 
“The Churches, clogged by the barnacles gathered during 
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their long voyage through the centuries, move too slowly; the 
most vital movements are all outside their range of activities. 
These are the Harmonial Philosophy, Spiritualism, which 
started, and which includes, all forms of Psychical Research ; 
Theosophy, another form of the same thing ; Christian Science ; 
the New, and the Higher Thought ; and there is that hopeful 
Light in the East—Bahaism.” 


With many of his pages filled with elevating thoughts, 
it is pitiable to find the writer descending to attacks, as 
violent as they are ill-founded, on honourable officials 
like Sir Charles Holmes and Mr. Aitken. Similarly, when 
we have at last discovered that the inner meaning of his 
book is to urge artists to execute imaginative paintings 
based on celestial visions described by mediums and other 
Spiritualists, it is bitterly disappointing to turn to the 
colour-plates reproducing Mr. Cook’s imaginative water- 
colours and find that in his ‘‘ Birds of Paradise’ and “ An 
Enchanted Lake ’’ he has nothing better to show us than 
the sensuous, sexual, houri-populated paradise of which 
a not-too-good Mohammedan dreams. If this is to be the 
result of “‘ The Coming Renaissance,’ we had much better 
go in for collecting old prints. Mr. Fred W. Burgess who 
writes pleasantly and chattily on this subject is quite as 
good a guide to follow as Mr. Cook, and his views on art 
are not dissimilar : 


“To attain the really beautiful there must be an acceptable 
subject as well as careful and proper interpretation of it... . 
Artistic merit reaches its fullest height when the artist does 
justice to the subject upon which he is engaged, and when his 
work is fully appreciated by an admiring public.” 


This dictum opens up all sorts of promising by-paths. 
Were Meryon’s Paris etchings worse when they were 
neglected by his contemporaries than they are to-day when 
they have “‘ an admiring public’? ? Are Gauguin’s Tahi- 
tian pictures better now that they are admired by society 
than they were in 1893 when society laughed at them in 
Paris? It may be argued that Gauguin’s art is still an 
open question. He has not been dead long enough for 
the swinging pendulum of opinion to have come to a stand- 
still. M. Robert Rey’s popularly written account of this 
romantic artist’s life and work puts a sound knowledge of 
Gauguin within the reach of every one, and the forty illus- 
trations help each reader to settle for himself whether or 
no Gauguin “‘ does justice to the subject upon which he is 
engaged.” 

Let us take another test case, an artist familiar to all 
of us, David Cox. The esteem in which he was held by 
his average contemporary is vividly revealed in a story 
related by Mr. F. Gordon Roe—whose volume is not only 
one of the best contributions yet made to an already note- 
worthy series but a model of exhaustive scholarship and 
sympathetic criticism. In his forty-fifth year Cox sold a 
house he had built in Herefordshire three years earlier : 


““On completing the transaction, Cox found himself called 
upon to hand over a few shillings change and commenced 
fumbling in his pockets. ‘ Never mind the change, Mr. Cox,’ 
remarked the purchaser in all seriousness. ‘ You can give me 
five or six of your little drawings for the balance’ !”’ 


Had Cox possessed then the ‘‘ admiring public ’’ he has 
now, he would not have been glad in middle age to accept 
the drudgery of becoming drawing-master in a girls’ school 
at a salary of {100 per annum. There is the other side to 
the question. An ‘“ admiring public’’ may be fatal to an 
artist. Bartolozzi was a gifted draughtsman and designer, 
who became amazingly popular in England. But, as 
Mr. C. H. S. John tells us: 


“The story of Bartolozzi’s development as an artist is a sad 
one, for as his fortunes increased his merit as an engraver 
declined, and his financial gain was his artistic loss. It is not 
that his hand lost its cunning, since not infrequently amidst the 
stream of meretricious, catchpenny productions that poured 
from his studio like water from a tap, there appeared plates of 
real merit, showing a hand whose capacity, if misdirected, was 
yet undeniable. It was simply that the primrose path of 


_ popular success was so much easier than the stony track of hard 


work, and the demands of the public so little exacting, that a 
high standard was rendered commercially not only unnecessary 
but even disadvantageous.” 


In his thoughtful, well reasoned and illuminating mono- 
graph on “ G, F. Watts,’’ Mr. Ernest H. Short claims that : 

“From the popular standpoint, the last and only test of a 
great work of art is its vitality—material, mental and spiritual. 
...A picture, like poetry, is the blossom and fragrance of 
all human knowledge, human thoughts, human passions 
or emotions; it should bring into relief the obscure aspects 
of Nature; it should recall the beautiful things which the 
soul of man has lost; it should embody man’s instinctive 
premonition of beautiful things to come.” 


This eloquence is persuasive and perhaps Mr. Short has 
got as near to the heart of the problem as is possible. 
Every great work of art contains a living message, and so 
long as the message is there, neither passing fashion nor 
long neglect can destroy its intrinsic worth. In the end, 
if the message be worth a hearing, it will be listened to 
by increasing numbers, listened to and understood. 


FRANK RUTTER. 


YELLOW.* 


It was a hectic period, in which writers and artists 
were either clever or too clever; respects in which this 
book is representative of the period. It is undoubtedly 
clever; for passages and for pages it is brilliant; but 
now and then the brilliancy is overdone, to fade to the 
merely glittering; as when Mr. Burdett, in his always 
rapid manner, determined to be epigrammatic, defines 
Death as “ matter in the act of changing its mind.’’ That 
is a way of putting it; but Death and its mighty processes, 
with all of the infinite that lies beyond it, are not to be 
compressed within a brief span of verbal smartness. Flip- 
pancy goes poorly with the ghosts and the mysteries. A 
little reticence here and there would have helped the effect 
of an otherwise very capable and attractive volume. 
Especially at the beginning. In treating of the few years 
of which Aubrey Beardsley was the outstanding and most 
enduring figure, Mr. Burdett says more than was necessary. 
He goes back to the Council of Trent to introduce a talk 
upon the bright yellow chapter of the Victorian age! 
And to bring in Copernicus and Galileo to this study of 
the decadents, whose work with pen and pencil appears 
to these times as on the whole weary and jaded, is 
to trouble mighty shadows needlessly. Much that Mr. 
Burdett says in his beginnings is unnecessary ; while his 
rapid assertion that ‘‘in Shakespeare’s plays we meet 
the first of the moderns,’ is to look at the universe with 
very narrow eyes. There was a writer named Erasmus 
who, while clinging to the past, yet opened doors to the 
future. He preceded Shakespeare . . . ergo, for what it 
may be worth... 

The rest of this notice, to be just, must be laudatory. 
Mr. Burdett has ventured boldly and done well. He has 
brought to a focus—no mere point of obscure light, but 
a concentration permitting a generous field of view— 
the facts and fallacies, forces and crazes of the time. 
Beardsley unquestionably was the particular star of the 
striving nineties—the decade when fin-de-stécle was the 
significant adjective; for it denoted the truth that the 
century was weary after the strain of commercial years 
and an urgent determination to achieve a regulated respecta- 
bility. That the Beardsley period was unhealthy, morbid, 
fond of strange lights and curious adventures and practices, 
is illustrated through his works. A strangely beautiful 
line, a happy gift of composition, a ruthless satirical spirit 
tearing veils from secrets and intimacies, with an eerie, 
shadowed mirth, an ungenial laughter and some lewd 
trickeries, reminiscent of Puck (and very embarrassing to 
his publisher) in moments when the spright was out of 
humour, are richnesses and tendencies of Beardsley, which 
his companions of the period in their diverse ways imitated 
or echoed, sometimes very distantly. He stands out; 
and through the circumstance that his work will be dis- 
tinctive of his times and a cause of interest and admiration 


* “The Beardsley Period: An Essay in Perspective.” By 
Osbert Burdett. 7s. 6d. (John Lane.) 
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for generations to come, the age of 
Victoria in some large measure will 
be represented by him. A curious 
and pleasant thought. John Brown, 
the Diamond Jubilee, Mr. Spurgeon, 
Factory Reform, the Albert 
Memorial, the Manchester School, 
Exeter Hall--and Aubrey Beardsley. 

It is inevitable that Oscar Wilde, 
through Mr. Burdett’s study, 
should be brought into prominence 
to his disadvantage. His works 
have worn badly, and there was no 
generosity of spirit to counteract 
the decay. Until the crash came, 
what a triumph, what a worthless 
triumph ; and now the tragic pathos 
of not even a might-have-been. 
Although Mr. Burdett is able to 
mention—sometimes too briefly— 
names of artists and writers of 
substance, his retrospect on the 
whole is sad. All old memories, 
Thackeray once declared, are sad, 
whether of happy times altered 
and gone or of griefs better for- 
gotten ; but the feverish Beardsley 
period, with its wit and smartness 
gone to ashes, its endeavours which 
too often, as appears in the retro- 
spect, did not “‘ come off,’’ its re- 
putations ruined or drifted to the 
waste, has a bitter sadness. Yet that passage of artistic 
endeavour calls for no thought of tears. It was very 
self-satisfied, excellently well rewarded for what it gave ; 
and besides the good and the brilliant things, of which 
the Beardsley drawings are far and away the best 
evidence, it has given occasion to this book. 


C. E. LAWRENCE. 


RENOIR AND CEZANNE.* 


These two volumes occur in a new series of monographs, 
“Masters of Modern Art,” and issued with them or an- 
nounced are others on Gauguin, Pissarro, Monet (by 
Camille Mauclair) and Manet (by J. E. Blanche), with 
more in preparation. The names, both of authors and 
of translators, associated with the series are promising ; 
the performance in our present examples suggests how 
usefully we may leave the generalities of painting con- 
troversies for a time to fix our attention on individual 
developments. 

Renoir, as explained by M. Frangois Fosca, was grounded 
in his craftsmanship by an apprenticeship in painting porce- 
lain and fans and blinds. From that he passed to Gleyre’s 
studio and the company of Monet and Sisley, whose gods 
at the moment were Jongkind and Corot. The young 
painter, already greatly accomplished, developed among 
those influences, to whom were added Courbet, Manet and 
Delacroix, all reflected in his first Impressionist period in 
which he was indulging a natural sensuous instinct for 
colour for its own sake. Then followed—we are sketching 
rapidly—an Ingres phase, and a visit to Italy, continued 
under the spell of Raphael in the Farnese palace and of the 
Pompeian paintings at Naples. A nature at once im- 
petuous and tenacious leapt to the exaggerated discovery 
“that the only teaching that is any good for a painter 
is to be found in the museums.”’ To this he was led, he 
said, by a reading of Cennino Cennini’s now well-known 
“Treatise on Painting’ in the translation by Victor 
Mottez. The gusto of Renoir in such a case was excessive ; 
no such obiter dicta need be taken too seriously ; yet thirty 
years later he wrote a preface for a new edition of the 

* “ Renoir.””. By Frangois Fosca. Translated by Hubert 


Wellington.—‘ Cézanne.’’ By Tristan Klingsor. Translated 
by J. B. Manson. 5s. (John Lane.) 


La Maison du Pendu. 
From “ Masters ot Modern Art—Cézanne.” By Tristan Klingsor. (Bodley Head). 


‘* Treatise,’’ and M. Fosca is justified in his reflections on 
how, after five hundred years, this receipt book of Giotto’s 
pupil stimulated a French impressionist painter and helped 
to bring about a fresh orientation in his work. From that 
Renoir’s practice slipped back to its earlier atmospheric 
and sensuous manner, but with a new plastic sense which 
his love of colour was made to serve instead of dominating, 
and with a technique (of super-imposed glazes, after the 
Old Masters tradition) not uninfluenced by his early labours 
among pots and pans. He took to sculpture in his old 
age—a natural development; and was painting as greatly 
as ever when he died in 1919, at seventy-eight, with brushes 
strapped to hands which could not grip them because of 
gout. 

It is not necessary to adopt complete M. Fosca’s inter- 
pretation here briefly outlined, which closes finally in the 
discovery of a Greek spirit, and a son of the eighteenth 
century born a hundred years too late, and then among 
the Impressionists to whom he never really belonged. 
There is another interpretation to be derived from M. 
Fosca’s own pages, that of a born painter who painted 
as he was born to. Renoir, that is to say, seems really to 
have made remarkably good, full, and successful use of his 
natural powers, neither compromising them nor tying them 
up. He is too much a contemporary figure, at any rate, 
to be placed in the category where M. Fosca perhaps too 
formally lays him. He does not yet fall into proper 
perspective. Opinion among ourselves has so far had too 
little opportunity—though an exhibition in Paris this 
spring promises to supply it in some measure—of judging 
of his work throughout its whole range. M. Fosca’s mono- 
graph has the merit of enlarging the view of its variety, 
and should send its readers questing for fresh sane and 
grave qualities lying under a too single impression of 
Renoir the seductive. 

If M. Tosca laments inhibitions on his subject’s powers 
through not being born in the eighteenth century, M. 
Tristan Klingsor imagines what would have happened 
had Paul Cézanne first drawn breath in some little Venetian 
village at the end of the sixteenth. He would then, the 
author suggests, have entered the studio of Veronese, or 
Tintoretto, or Bassano, learning the elements of his craft 
in his childhood, and growing to the stature of Greco or 
even exceeding it. Both biographers, it will be observed, 
while enthusiastic in their admirations, admit weaknesses 
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in their subjects for which they plead the same extenuating 
circumstance of the painting age in which they lived. 
As it was, Cézanne, the son of a banker in Provence who 
had made a considerable fortune as a hatter, approached 
Paris and painting irregularly and without the professional 
training of Renoir, his junior by two years. Once there, 
he found himself immediately and ardently in the com- 
pany of the “‘ independents,’’ where already was Zola, his 
boyhood’s companion at Aix, who had played clarinet to 
his second piston in the local orchestra of amateurs. For 
a time the career which Cézanne’s biographer must follow 
seems in painting circumstances and artistic associations 
somewhat similar to Renoir’s. There occur in both the 
same enthusiasms, controversies, exhibitions, discussions, 
ambitions, theories, patrons, companions, before each 
branches off definitely along his own line of development. 
But while Renoir’s was the spontaneous fulfilment of a 
natural talent, on the whole adequately served by his 
craftsmanship, Cézanne’s was from the beginning a self- 
discipline in research and discovery for which his craft 
equipment was incomplete. There may have been a gain 
in the result from a concentration due to these limitations. 

M. Klingsor accordingly has very soon to settle down to 
an exposition of Cézanne’s consistent effort to give solidity 
to the practice of the Impressionists—in a word, the dis- 
cussion, necessarily to a considerable extent technical, of 
principles generally known as post-Impressionist, though 
he himself, as far as we remember, nowhere employs that 
term. Synthesis as opposed to analysis (a Cézanne in con- 
tradistinction to a Monet), the achievement of “ volume,” 
and modelling by tones of colour—such problems of paint- 
ing and their relation to its great traditions can be followed 
by the layman willing to take some pains in M. Klingsor’s 
pages, for which Mr. Manson’s name assures understanding 
translation, 


MARKING TIME.* 


Speaking more in sorrow than in anger—that is to say 
as a novelist rather than a critic—I think it would be quite 
a good idea if publishers indulged in a lock-out for (say) 
a whole year, during which time they would refuse to issue 
any more of either of those twin best-sellers—novels and 
volumes of sermons. And more particularly novels, 
because obviously there are too many of them, far too 
many,asitis. A year’s respite might give the mere reader 
a chance to overtake those arrears of novels worth reading 
which he has of necessity missed, and also to renew his 
acquaintance with old favourites that he has loved long 
since and lost awhile. It is this marking-time habit in our 
modern authors, to which especially the most firmly 
established of them are most addicted, which causes the 
glut. If they would only rest on their laurels for a space 
now and then they would at the same time give their 
admirers a well-earned rest from admiring them, and also 
help towards creating a demand for the best stuff of litera- 
ture which it is their peculiar privilege to supply. 

No, this is not a grouch—admirable word !—but a lament. 

Here for example are two novels certainly, and perhaps 
three, jostling one another in a most ill-bred way, each 
clamouring for precedence, each deserving a more leisurely 
consideration than can possibly be vouchsafed them, each 
as likely as not to be consigned too fatally soon to that 
limbo of the past—the bottom of a fresh pile of still newer 
books. 

To take these that lie before me in their order of excel- 
lence. There is first indisputably Mr. J. D. Beresford’s 
latest production, ‘‘ The Monkey-Puzzle.’’ Mr. Beresford 
is one of the few of the elect who never let their readers 
down. He maintains in all he does a very high standard 
of achievement indeed. He lacks something of inspiration 
perhaps ; there is not much colour or force in his work. 
He has himself always thoroughly in hand. But that 

* “The Monkey-Puzzle.””’ By J. D. 7 
(Collins.)—“ Mr. Tasker's Gods.” by 
(Chatto & Windus.)—‘ Martin Arrowsmith.” By Sinclair 


Lewis. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.)—‘‘ The Playground 
Rich.” By-Rowan Glen. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


said, he is almost above criticism. Within his limits he is 
consummate. And there is always some _ underlying 
motive, some new philosophic turn, running through the 
story he has to tell, which gives one a sense of xsthetic 
contentment. One does not rhapsodise over his novels, 
but one does feel that here is a writer who never fails to 
give us of his best, and never palters or panders for even a 
moment with any lower standards than those he has 
rigorously set himself. Here he presents us with another 
variation on the theme of that abominable crime—bearing 
false witness, or scandal. Brenda is married to an awfully 
decent sort (in the phrase), and they are both happy in 
their love, even when Brenda dares public opinion by 
what looks to the prurient-minded like philandering with 
a poor degenerate painter who is nevertheless a genius. 
(Incidentally I am very doubtful if genius and degeneration 
ever do go hand in hand: that by the way.) There is the 
usual tittle-tattle of poisonous tongues. The ignorant 
peasants of the country-side take up the tale of slander 
and, having judged falsely the merits of the case, proceed 
to condign punishment of the unfortunate painter. The 
result is most poignant tragedy. Not a book for an idle 
hour and yet a book that enchains one’s interest and even 
thrills one by its manifest fidelity to truth and its integrity 
of purpose. Moreover there is not a lay figure in the book. 
Every character palpitates with life. And especially the 
half a dozen or so peasants, though they are hardly 
mentioned by name. Indeed I seem to see in Mr. Beres- 
ford’s stern handling of these filthy hinds some hint of a 
more faithful dealing with the grossly over-sentimentalised 
and glorified rustics of fiction who have too long been 
permitted to take the centre of the stage and most of the 
limelight. 

This is a work that badly needs doing. 

Unfortunately Mr. T. F. Powys in his book, “ Mr. 
Tasker’s Gods,’’ which is also an indictment of the 
peasant class, employs methods far too drastic to be 
wholly effective. I am none the less grateful to Mr. 
Powys for writing this book, though it is frankly a 
book of unmitigated horror; and I am only sorry that 
the author should have let his disgust with the manners 
and customs of these most degraded and—alas !—too 
common types of yokel run away with his discretion. 
That such bestial creatures as he presents to us have their 
prototypes in real life I can corroborate from intimate 
personal experience of the class that he, by implication, 
denounces. His mistake is in crowding too many of these 
types into one small mould. They are like that, but not 
all at once and all together. A better sense of proportion 
would greatly have strengthened Mr. Powys’s polemic. 
All the same he is to be warmly commended for his ruth- 
less and timely exposure of a particularly nasty social 
ulcer to the healing light of day. 

‘“ Martin Arrowsmith ’’ is also something of a protest 
against the wicked powers of the vulgar herd. This is the 
first of Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s books I have read. It has 
many admirable qualities, notably its facility in the difficult 
art of thumbnail characterisation. In most cases the 
portraits are a little overdrawn, or—shall we say ?—a 
trifle too impressionistic. And that this is really an 
inbred defect in the equipment of our author is, I think, 
manifest from his failure to draw full-length portraits of 
his chief protagonists. Especially are his women in- 
conclusive, shadowy, unreal. Then Mr. Lewis is too 
derivative—one detects too clearly throughout the influence 
of (among others) Mr. H. G. Wells—to be adequately 
impressive. And the alternation of American slang with 
quite good English becomes after a while extremely boring 
in a book of such length and scope. Of course I am reckon- 
ing with Mr. Lewis as an artist of outstanding talent and 
considerable achievement. I am only disappointed in 
this book because it lacks any essential originality either 
in theme or treatment. One little observation, by the way, 
which I cannot forgo: Up-to-date American slang seems 
to be largely a blend of the old-fashioned Cockney lingo 
of my youth and the Salaisms of the Daily Telegraph of 
that period. 
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Spring Books 1925 


A BRILLIANT FIRST NOVEL 


THE RECTOR OF MALISEET Genet 


By LESLIE REID. The Sunday Times says: “ A story of unusual 


character ... hauntingly told.” The Observer says: “ Poetry there i W 

and... a careful finished style.’” The Times Literary Supplement poy The hitehall Series. Vol. I.—THE 

“ Has ‘a striking individual charm. The atmosphere of strangeness and HOME OFFICE. By SIR EDWARD TROUP, K..B., 
remoteness and eeriness is given . . . without straining.” K.C.V.O., formerly Permanent Under-Secretary of State for 


Small Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. the Home Department, 1908-1922. This is the first of a 


Series of Handbooks on the Great Departments of State. 
Vol. II.—THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH. By SIR 
( Al ICASIAN FOLK 5 ALES ARTHUR NEWSHOLME, K.B., MD., will be ready 
shortly. Other volumes in active preparation. Each vol. 

Translated from the German of ADOLPH DIRR by LUCY 5S. net. 
MENFIES. very delightful reading.” —The Times 

Literary Supplement. — “ The work of the English translator is work ste . 

well done.”— Yorkshire Post. Crown 8vo. 58. net. British Preachers, 1925. Edited by 


SIR JAMES MARCHANT, LL.D. The first of an annual 
series of the best modern preachers. Among the contributors 
' OUTH AND MAIDENHOOD are the Bishop of Birmingham, Dean Inge, Dr. R. J. Campbell 
and Miss Maude Royden. 6s. net. 
A BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE. Compiled by L. S. WOOD. 
The Poetry of Youth from Chaucer to the Present Day. “A very 


refreshing and delightful anthology.’’—Spectator. 
Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


Five Plays. By LORD DUNSANY. A volume 


which has hitherto been out of print, in cloth, now pub- 
lished uniform with his other works, 5s. net. In paper, 


PEN AND INK 


By GUY N. POCOCK, M.A. A book of practical talks on the Lite S Little Pitfalls. By A. MAUDE 

Art of Writing. It is a relief to meet anyone who can write on 

a subject now threadbare in a manner not only instructive, but scholarly ROYDEN. A new book, giving ap a8 advice on the 
and witty.””—The Times Literary Supplement. Crown 8vo. pitfalls in everyday religion. 3s. 6d. n 


2s. 6d. net. Prospectus Post Free. 


Bird Islands of Peru. py roserr c. 
on the Guano Islands, the source of one of the world’s 


oO F ~ C I E N CE greatest industries. Fully illustrated. 15s. net. 


By ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM. “A book that deserves ’ 

careful study. Original, clear, and arresting.”—Aberdeen Free Press. The Roar of the Crowd. By JAMES 

“An able and thoughtful book.”—Referee. ‘Suggestive and use- J. CORBETT. The true tale of the Rise and Fall of the 
ful.”—Nation. Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Champion Boxer. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


Prospectus Post Free. 

L The Road to World Peace. 3, 
ETTERS FROM — NEWFANG. Pn only way to avoid war in the 
uture is to organise @ non-aggressive nations to resist 

W. H. HUDSON CF MANORS. 
TO EDWARD GARNETT Who’s Who in the Bible. 


By 
“One of the most revealing and interesting collections of letters we : hi 
have had for a long time.”—Evening Standard. “ Abounds with te 
interest for ‘the writing sort’ as well as for the general shortly at tos. net ; ~ 
reader.”—Sunday Times. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


W. H. HUDSON 6s, EDITION a 


List of 13 Vols. Post Free. Fiction 
THREE FURTHER BRILLIANT PLAYS BY ; 
The Carillon of Scarpa. ay rzora 
4 UIGI PIR ANDELLO KLICKMANN. The-popular romance by the well-known 
Editor of the Woman’s Magazine which is acclaimed in the 
" British Weekly as being “ homely, charming and funny all at 
once, with plenty of sentiment and common sense. It is sure 
— vane and illusion, madness and sanity, till we are almost of success and will probably be a best seller.” 7s. 6d. net. 
out of our hw "2 Pirandello is none other than Maete rlinck, 
given a wistful and logical brain instead of a wistful and chaotic 7 P . P 
heart.”"—The Spectator. In one Vol. Demy 8vo. W eek-Ends By F. W. THOMAS. A new 


tos. 6d. net. volume of humorous Sketches, by the Author of “ Extra 


By the Same Author 
Six Characters in a yen tg IV; Right You Are. The Bronze Collar. By JOHN FREDERICK. 


A romantic tale of Southern California. 7s. 6d. net. 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION 
THE DIARY OF 
New Cheap Editions 
SAMUEL PEPYS — 


77] 


The Times Literary Supplement :—“ A handy thin paper edition in two Rulers of Men. By E. W. SAVI. 2s. 6d. net. 
volumes. . . . To convenience beauty is added by thirty-four drawings 
addition to these charming sketches, which are full of the 


atmosphere of the Diary, there are a number of photogravure por- j P 1CKE ia 
Prospects Fest Pus. Breath of Life. sy 4. ruckerman. 2s. 64. net. 


| in crayon and pen-and-ink by MAJOR BENTON FLETCHER. The Ungrown-Ups. by« rira.” as. 6d. net. 
| e Crown 8vo. 15s. net. 


The Seventh Man. sy wix BRAND. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOKMARK 


A New Literary Quargerts. Specimen Copy of First Number 
Free and Post Free. 


Alcatraz. By MAX BRAND. 2s. 6d. net. 
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The last book in my list is the last in another sense: a 
stupid book about people who would be even more stupid 
if one could anyhow believe in them. Without claiming 
any least authority in these unliterary matters, I am rather 
inclined to think that ‘“‘ The Playground of the Rich”’ is 
quite likely to become a best-seller, in spite of its woefully 
misleading title. 

EDWIN PUGH. 


THE LETTERS OF MADAME.* 


The first volume of the “‘ Letters of Madame ’’—Duchess 
of Orleans—was published a year or so ago, and covered 
the period from 1661 to 1708. This second volume includes 
Madame’s correspondence from 1709 to within a few days 
of her death, at the age of seventy, in 1722. Madame was 
an admirable letter writer, and she touches upon a great 
variety of subjects ranging from State affairs to the evils 
of coffee-drinking and the virtues of Epsom-salt. ‘I am 
very frank and natural, and say whatever comes into my 
head,’’ says the lady in a letter written in 1715. There is 
the same copiousness of phrase as was to be found in the 
earlier volume. But in these later years Madame seems to 
have achieved a greater serenity of mind. ‘‘ Human 
suffering always fills me with compassion,”’ she tells us in 
one place ; and there are many indications in the letters 
that the writer possessed a sympathetic heart, was very 
tolerant, and had an increasing desire to be at peace with 

* “ The Letters of Madame.”’ Vol. II: 1709-1722. Trans- 


lated and edited by Gertrude Scott Stevenson. 18s. net. 
(Arrowsmith.) 


almost everyone. There was, however, one single excep- 
tion. Madame could never overcome her abhorrence of 
“the Maintenon woman,’’ whom she outlived. ‘‘ Whatever 
bad is said of that diabolical woman is still not as bad as 
the truth.’”” Madame, too, nourished a curious prejudice 
against the English—probably because she knew very little 
about them. ‘‘ The English are so deceitful,’ she says 
in one place, ‘‘ that I wouldn’t trust them with a hair of 
my head.’’ Oragain: ‘‘ All the English are queer people.” 
Finally she says: ‘‘ The English have always been a wicked 
race.” Curiously enough the Old Pretender won Madame’s 
warm approval: “ He is one of the best and most honour- 
able men that the Lord God ever made.” 

The period covered by the letters is roughly the latter 
years of Louis §XIV, and fractically the whole of the 
Regency of Madame’s son, Philip of Orleans, who died a 
year after his mother. Mrs. Scott Stevenson has furnished 
an admirable historical introduction to the letters, and she 
has done a useful service in putting it upon record that 
the enormities laid to the discredit of the Regent were 
founded solely upon rumour and not upon first-hand 
knowledge. Philip had much in common with our own 
Charles II. That he led a loose life cannot be denied. 
But on the other hand, however he may have spent his 
nights, he rose early, worked hard at State affairs for a 
good part of his day; was invariably good-humoured ; a 
model son ; and he despised all the plots against his life. 
If his life was dissolute, he was always tolerant of others ; 
and personal fear was unknown to him. 

Here are Madame’s views about her son : 


“ My son is not at all prodigal with his praises, and if he ever 
praises anyone they must deserve it very thoroughly. 


pute guon vot niontieage nies yeux, 

on apprenmme y guelect mon caructere: 

1@ demonran gloricux 
ay lame et guelgues 


Greve parC: Desrochere etfevend 2 Jacguer aulloecenas = 


Etmon Coeur entevenche aaforble, auamalheureux 
guetendre, et debormaiure. 


I have never been at loggerheads with him, but he 
was very much so with me twenty-four years ago 
when he married against my wishes. I forgave him 
because I love him, and I don’t think that in the 
future we will ever be vexed with each other again. 
If I have any remonstrance to make about his conduct 
I come out. with my opinion quite frankly and don’t 
worry myself about it, and he shows me the greatest 
respect.” 


And in another letter : 


“* Every day I tell my son that he is too good-natured, 
but he just laughs and asks me whether it isn’t better 
to be kind than spiteful. I don’t know where he gets 
such a lot of patience from. Monsieur had none, nor 
have I either.” 

Mrs. Scott Stevenson has made a very valuable 
contribution to our knowledge both of the reign 
of Louis XIV and the Regency. The book, too, is 
handsomely produced and well illustrated with 
portraits. 

TINSLEY PRATT. 


THE PROFESSOR-PRESIDENT.* 


“These two handsome volumes constitute the 
“rst instalment of ‘‘ the authorised edition of the 
Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson’’: so we are 
told on the wrapper. They include a collection of 
essays and addresses reflecting ‘‘ the inception and 
development of those political and intellectual 
ideals’ which shaped the Professor-President’s 
career; they ,begin with an article on Bismarck 
written when he was twenty-one years old anda 
sophomore at Princeton, and with one on Lord 
Chatham which followed a year later; and they 

= end with the speech delivered on August 7th, 1912, 
: at Seagirt, New Jersey, in which he accepted the 
Democratic nomination for President of the 
United States. Half a dozen titles, taken almost 
at random, will serve to give some idea of 
the variety of subjects treated of within the 
intervening period: ‘‘ The Roman Catholic 


Elizabeth Charlotte, Princess Palatine, 
Duchess of Orleans, called Madame. 
From “The Letters of Madame.” Translated and Edited by Gertrude Scott Stevenson. 


(Arrowsmith). 


Church in America’; ‘‘ Committee or Cabinet 


* “College and State: Educational, Literary and 
Political Papers (1875-1913).’’ By Woodrow Wilson. 
Edited by Ray Stannard Baker and William E, Dodd. 
30s. (Harper and Brothers.) 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


Over 11,000 copies sold 


KING EDWARD VII 


A Biography by 
SIR SIDNEY LEE 


Vol. 1. From Birth to Accession. With 6 portraits, 
2 facimile letters, and 3 maps. 840 pp. 31s. 6d. net. 


LOVE 


A Novel by the Author of “ Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden.”’ Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NOVELS OF HUGH WALPOLE 
Pocket Edition. Fecap. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Leather, 5s. net. 

THE PRELUDE TO ADVENTURE. THE WOODEN Horse. 
THE GREEN MIRROR. THE SECRET Clty. 


AN ANTHOLOGY of MEDIEVAL LATIN 
Chosen by STEPHEN GASELEE, M.A., F.S.A., 
C.B.E. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Jewish Guardian: ‘‘ A delightful book, charmingly produced. 
. « We cordially commend this volume to all students of good 
literature, and all lovers of a genuine and authentic book.” 


A GOLDEN TREASURY of IRISH VERSE 
Edited by LENNOX ROBINSON. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. Leather, Ios. net. 

The Daily Chronicle: ‘‘ Here we have a wealth of Irish poetry breathing 


the soul of its makers’ island race. The choice has been made with a 
wide and generous discrimination.”’ 


Juno and the Paycock, The Shadow of a Gunman. 
By SEAN O’CASEY. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

.. in the Irish Statesman says: “I think, after reading ‘ Juno and the 
Paycock,’ that it is one of the greatest of Irish plays.” 


THE SEARCH AFTER REALITY 


Thoughts on Hinduism, Buddhism, Muhammadanism 
and Christianity. By SADHU SUNDAR SINGH, 
Author of ‘‘ Reality and Religion.’’ (2s. 6d. net.) 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. net. 


THE POCKET LIBRARY 


Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d.net. Leather, 5s. net each vol. 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. First Series. 
ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Second Series, 


THE ——— OF ENGLAND. By Sir J.R. SEELEY. (Cloth 
only 


ENGL sou LITERATURE FROM A.D. 670 TO A.D. 1832. By 
STOPFORD A. BROOKE. With Chapter on Literature since 1832, 
by G. SAMPSON. (Cloth only.) 


THE USE OF LIFE. By LORD AVEBURY. 
THE PLEASURES OF LIFE, By LORD AVEBURY. 


APPLETON BOOKS 


1825—Centenary—1925 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON, W.C.2 


THE SCARLET 
HUNTER, stories by 
STRUTHERS BURT 
(7/6 net). “Those who 
appreciate good work 
should read this book.” 

—Daily Telegraph 
“Every page has literary 
power.” —British Weekly 


HODDER & STOUGHTON LTD. 
PUBLISHERS, LONDON, E.C.4 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA of the VIOLIN 
ALBERTO BACHMANN 


A valuable book of reference for all players and 
connoisseurs. 


FISHES DAVID STARR JORDAN 


A magnificent volume covering in a comprehensive way 
all that is known about fishes. With 18 full-page 
colour plates and nearly 7oo drawings and half-tone 
illustrations. 30/= 


A STUDY OF THE MODERN DRAMA 
BARRETT H. CLARK 


A comprehensive survey of the modern drama from the 
time of Ibsen to the present day. 15/s 


FICTION 


THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE 
EDITH WHARTON 


This engrossing story of human relations takes its place 
as one of the supreme achievements of the author of 
‘The Age of Innocence.” It deals with the life of 
Kate Clephane and what happens to her and her 
daughter when she finds herself the head of a great 
establishment with every advantage that wealth can 
give. 7/6 


THE SHIP OF SOULS 
EMERSON HOUGH 
Author of ‘‘ The Covered Wagon ” 


Tells the absorbing story of a Scotsman who experiences 
the terrors and dangers of life and of love on that far- 
flung frontier, the Canadian North-West. 7/6 


THE LOVE OF MONSIEUR 
GEORGE GIBBS 
Author of ‘‘ Sackcloth and Scarlet ’ 


A dashing story telling of a French adventurer and 
his English love, with sea fights and adventure on 
the Spanish Main. 6/= 


THE BRUTE DOUGLAS NEWTON 
Author of ‘‘ Low Ceilings ”’ 


Tells how a beautiful English girl fits out an expedition 
to rescue her brother from prison in South America, 
and what befalls. 7/6 


MacIVOR’S FOLLY 
HUGH M. KAHLER and DONALD G. HERRING 


In the picturesque surroundings of the Caroline sand- 
hills, David MacIvor, the upright Scottish hero, proves 
a pillar of strength to Jane Borden in her difficulties 
and dangers. 7/6 


HEALTH BOOKS FOR THE HOME: 
YOUR HEART AND HOW TO TAKE 


CARE OF IT R. H. BABCOCK, = 
BLOOD PRESSURE L.F. BARKER, = 
5/= 


COLDS: CAUSE, TREATMENT AND 
PREVENTION R. CECH. 
THE CARE AND FEEDING OF 


CHILDREN L. E. HOLT, 


25 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON 
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Government’; “‘ Bryce’s ‘ American Commonwealth’ ”’ ; 
““Mr. Cleveland as President’; ‘‘ Robert E. Lee: An 
Interpretation ’’; and ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln: A Man of 


the People.’”’ The two volumes are not exactly light 
reading, although they are enlivened occasionally with 
good phrases and touches of humour; there is a tendency 
in them to euphuistic vagueness and to diffuseness. You 
feel that the Professor (like the President in later years) 
was a little too fond of the sound of his own voice. And 
you sometimes feel, too, that he was more concerned with 
literary effect than with the actual truth. This is par- 
ticularly the case in the pages on Abraham Lincoln. 
Surely it is not true that Lincoln “ had no caution,” or 
that he “ despised caution’’! A very different view of 
Lincoln is to be derived from various biographies of him 
which seem trustworthy and from books of memoirs in 
which he has been intimately portrayed by people (Moncure 
Conway for instance) who knew him well. 

The two volumes will of course have a very wide 
circulation in America, though they will not make such 
a strong appeal to English readers. 


FREDERIC WHYTE. 


THE FIGHT FOR “THE TIMES.”* 


Your novelist should make a first-rate biographer ; for 
he has, or ought to have, both a sense of form and an 
instinct for drama. So that readers who turn to Mr. 
Harcourt Kitchin’s “‘ unofficial narrative ’’ of ‘‘ Moberly 
Bell and His Times” will hail with a certain relief the 
discovery that its author has already won his spurs in 
fiction under the pen-name of Bennet Copplestone, even 
if they do not recognise him as a distinguished journalist 
who for some years edited the Glasgow Herald, and they 
will regard the combination as of good augury. And 
certainly the opening chapter of the book, with its picture 
of the famous manager of The Times sitting in his den 
before a roll-top desk, with the door of the room wide 
open, and ready at the sound of a step to “ thrust his 
great head round a corner of the desk and glare upon the 
intruder like some lion disturbed at his meal,” is happy 
enough to justify the most sanguine anticipations. At 
once you realise the combative nature of the man, his 
incapacity for delegating his functions, the masterfulness 
that made him waste his time over details, and his remorse- 
less sacrifice of himself in the service of the newspaper he 
loved. This story, then, of the fight Moberly Bell put 
up between 1890 and 1908 to keep The Times afloat and 
for three years more to keep it true to its traditions, starts 
uncommonly well, but soon you become conscious of flaws 
in the narrative—flaws in some cases that careful revision 
might have removed, in other cases hardly separable from 
a personality not much less assertive than Moberly Bell’s 
own. There are too many repetitions. One wonders 
how many times Mr. Kitchin tells us Bell insisted on 
writing reams of long letters with his own hand, or how 
often, in dwelling on the two managements and three 
ownerships under which The Times nearly foundered, he 
assures us in different language that the place in the world 
which Mr. Walter had inherited was too big for a man of 
his birth and training. Those reiterations are perhaps 
trifles ; the other defect is more serious. Mr. Kitchin is 
too fond of talking about himself, of blowing his own 
trumpet, of demonstrating his independence and journalistic 
accomplishments. No doubt his account of his plumping 
himself down in The Times City office without any definite 
appointment has its piquancy, no doubt he makes amusing 
“copy’”’ enough out of the duels he fought with Bell 
before and after he had become his right-hand man and 
confidant ; but there are moments in his book when the 
subordinate almost effaces the principal. Thus such a 
chapter as that on ‘‘ My Adventures Abroad ”’ is not only 
largely irrelevant to the main issue—it pushes the hero of the 
biography for some thirty pages well into the background. 


* “* Moberly Bell and His Times.”’ By F. Harcourt Kitchin. 
12s. 6d. (Philip Allan.) 


But these flaws discounted, the story is really worthy 
of its big subject, and since it tears away the veil of secrecy 
which has hidden, if only half hidden, recent chapters in 
the history of The Times, it is going to be immensely 
valuable to any future chronicler of the fortunes of that 
newspaper. Meantime its revelations as to the Hooper 
and Jackson interlude, and the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ”’ 
and Times Book Club stunts, and also its inside informa- 
tion about the Northcliffe purchase and “ infiltration ”’ 
will make sensational reading for the public generally, if 
not for Fleet Street. Hints as to the state of circulation 
and revenue at certain periods are bluntly given, and will 
startle not a few Times subscribers. They serve to show 
the awful load under which Moberly Bell, like some modern 
Sisyphus, laboured and yet stood firm. The steady drop 
in circulation once made clear, as Mr. Kitchin makes it, 
the Hooper-Jackson intervention is seen to be not a farce 
but a tragedy with a comic setting ; Bell had to resort to 
any shifts to raise the wind, and the ebullient Mr. Hooper 
is exhibited for at least a time as a fairy in disguise, and 
later on as a “ plunger’’ whom Bell’s astuteness left to 
bear all the real losses of the Book Club venture. And there 
are sidelights on Lord Northcliffe, though not much that 
Mr. Kitchin has to say about his methods, or even his 
spasmodic generosities, will be news to newspaper men. 
We learn how and why Bell accepted his overtures, stung 
by a move of the Walters which meant but did not announce 
his dismissal. At once the lion used his claws and struck 
back. We are told how Lord Northcliffe placed the whole 
of the £320,000 purchase money trustfully into Bell’s hands. 
And then we see the cold fit that followed the millionaire’s 
enthusiasm, hear of those early morning criticisms of the 
paper with which Carmelite House was so familiar, watch 
him bewildered over his new toy and utterly at a loss to 
know what to do with it now that it was his property. 
A genius, no doubt! But we are glad to turn away from 
him to Bell, dying in harness, fighting against the King 
Stork he has called in as he fought against the King Logs 
of the past, but this time to save the soul of his paper, and 
it is the merit of Mr. Kitchin’s book that he has been able 
to give us the drama of this long fight and make The Times's 
champion live in his pages. 

F. G. BETTany. 


TWO TRANSLATIONS.* 


The scholars of past generations would edit the classics : 
to-day they translate them, and invaluable as was the 
work of a Jebb or a Verrall, we are inclined to think that 
of Professor Murray and Mr. Trevelyan more truly creative. 
Each has tried to solve in a very different way the problem 
of faithfully reproducing Greek drama in another language 
as a work of art. To Professor Murray the genius of the 
English language is so distinct from that of the Greek that 
the spirit of the original can only be captured by a generous 
interpretation, which for all its intrinsic beauty is to many 
scholars too free and too romantic in its rhythms to be 
entirely satisfactory. In Mr. Trevelyan’s rendering of the 
“ Oresteia’’ they will have already found a translator 
more classical in intention. His object there was to repro- 
duce, for those who could not read Greek, ‘‘ not only the 
meaning, but the form, phrasing, and movement of the 
original.’”” He has applied the same principles to his 
present translation of the “‘ Antigone,” and one who has 
read his version aloud can testify not only to its beauty 
and economy, but to the success with which it recalls 
the pattern and phrasing of the original Greek. At first 
sight his attempt might seem a rash one. Greek poetry 
was quantitative, English in the main is accentual. How 
then is it possible to translate quantity into stress, at 
the same time preserving literalness, without producing 
something in which only pedantry could delight? It is 
a proof of Mr. Trevelyan’s skill in words and essential 

* “The Antigone of Sophocles.” Translated by R. C. 
Trevelyan. 3s. 6d. (University Press of Liverpool: Hodder & 


Stoughton.)—“‘ Martial’s Epigrams.” By A. L. Francis and 
H. F. Tatum. 7s. 6d. net. (Cambridge University Press.) 
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artistry that he has succeeded in doing this. And it is in 
the lyrics and anapests where the difficulties are greatest 
that his success is most striking. The Greek iambic, as 
he says, is not dissimilar from English blank verse, and 
as English words tend to be shorter than Greek the difference 
of two syllables between them is on an average cancelled, 
but the elaborate complexities of the chorus, fitted so 
exactly to the variations of the singing voice and the dance, 
almost defy an exact metrical reproduction, which is also 
thythmically elastic. Nevertheless Mr. Trevelyan can 
claim that one musical setting would fit both his version 
and the original without sacrificing to this achievement 
either grace or spontaneity of diction while no one familiar 
with the original will doubt that his method conveys not 
only its spirit but its acoustic effect more truly than one 
“which is ready to disregard the relation of the Greek 
phrasing to the individual line.’’ It is impossible of course 
in the lyrics to be absolutely loyal to this ideal, but Mr. 
Trevelyan’s translation of the well-known strophe beginning 
Epws dvixaie udxav will illustrate the degree of his fidelity and 
of his compromising : 
““O Love, by none conquered in fight, 

O reckless Love, waster of treasure, 

Who couched in the youthful maiden’s 

Soft cheeks ever lurkest ambushed, 

Who roamest over seas, and among 

Dwellers in lone pastures : 

Gods live deathlessly ; yet 

None can escape thee ; 


Nor none of ephemeral man’s race. 
Frenzied is he who knows thee.” 


Certainly the experiments in sprung rhythm of the late 
Gerard Hopkins and the Poet Laureate support his con- 
tention that English poets might discover new and un- 
expected rhythmical possibilities by the study of Greek 
lyrical structure. 

Martial’s ‘‘ Epigrams’’ call for no such strict fidelity 
to form in their translator. He was a humorist rather 
than a wit. He seldom stabs and he was too amiable, too 
shyly effusive to be anything but the gentlest of cynics. 
He loved his friends even when they bored him, nicely 
balancing their human worth against their failings, as in 
the following : 

““O sweet and bitter in a breath, 
O genial comrade, crusty friend, 


Without thee life had instant end, 
With thee to dwell were sudden death.” 


His flattery of influential patrons is apt to be a trifle 
tiresome, but it is never venial, and although a tarter 
temperament would have provoked a sharper reaction in 
his reader, his elegancies of form and feeling are full of a 
charm and geniality which Mr. Francis and Mr. Tatum have 
sensitively preserved. 


HuGu I’A. Favussert. 


WAR AND PHILOSOPHY.* 


The prophecy that the war would in due course produce 
its literature is being fulfilled. Only very gradually, 
however, are the better sort of war books coming to light. 
In these two volumes the seeds of war-time suffering have 
borne fruit in mature philosophy, strange and sad perhaps, 
but keenly illuminating. Mr. Mottram has been in the 
field already ; his remarkable novel, ‘‘ The Spanish Farm,” 
which last year won the Hawthornden prize, was no flash 
in the pan, for his second book is if anything more closely 
packed with the results of personal experience and sensitive 
observation. His hero, Skene, is shown “carrying on” 
in spite of muddling orders or no orders at all. Every 
soldier will understand Mr. Mottram’s account of how that 
officer was arrested for feeding starving mules at his own 
expense. From the horrors of war he comes home on leave 
to feel disgusted with the indifference of non-combatants— 
an indifference perhaps all the more ironical because it was 


* “ Sixty-Four, Ninety-Four.’”’ By R. H. Mottram. 7s. 6d. 
(Chatto & Windus.)—‘‘ Captains and Kings.”’ By ‘André 
Maurois. 5s. (Bodley Head.) 


HARRAP 


LONDON CALCUTTA SYDNEY 


Just published 
By the Author of “ Conquistador,” etc. 


VALIANT DUST 


By KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 
7s. 6d. net 


“ It is a pleasure, and one too rarely enjoyed, to find a volume of short stories 
in reading which one is aware of being in contact with an alert and cultivated 
mind. This experience is to be had from ‘ Valiant Dust.’ "— 

Times Literary Supplement 


SUNKEN GOLD 


By ANDRE SAVIGNON 
Translated by EDGAR JEPSON 
7s. 6d. net 


A romantic story of the sea, and what befell a group of adventurers who 
exploited its secrets. 
“ It is extremely well done.”—Weekly Westminster 


A Popular Author and a Popular Price 


THE REVEREND CAPTAIN 


KETTLE 


By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE 
3s. 6d. net 


In order to test the assertion that has been made that neither the author 
nor the publisher would suffer if the works of well-known writers were first 
published at a popular price, these new “Kettle’’ stories are offered at 
3s. 6d. net. Several million copies have been sold of Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne’s 
previous “ Kettle” books. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Golden Eyes,” etc. 


ROGUES AND DIAMONDS 


By SELWYN JEPSON 
7s. 6d. net 
Second Edition 


“** Rogues and Diamonds’ leaves nothing to be desired for those whose taste 
is in the direction of adventure and thrills.”—Hull Daily Mail 


LEGS PARSONS 


By FERDINAND BERTHOUD 
7s. 6d. net 
The Best African Novel since Gertrude Page 


“ This is an excellent specimen of the fine, old-fashioned adventure story, set 
in the framework of those ‘ great spaces washed with sun’ that the author 
knows and loves so intimately.”"—Times Literary Supplement 

“ A good and exciting picture of Africa.”—Spectator 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Ladies,” “‘ The Chaste Diana,” etc 


THE DIVINE LADY 


By E. BARRINGTON 


7s. 6d. net 
“The Divine Lady” deals with the life of that fascinating beauty, Lady 
Hamilton, and culminates with the tale of the immortal passion conceived 
for her by Lord Nelson, who died at the battle of Trafalgar with her name 
on his lips. The book is distinguished by rare ability and charm of style. 


By the Author of “ Oliver October,” “ Brewster's Millions,” etc. 


EAST OF THE SETTING SUN 


By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 
7s. 6d. net 
Second Edition before publication 
One bitter cold night nine men were sitting round the fire-place of a famous 
Club, discussing European politics. ‘‘ What ever happened to Graustark ? ” 
asked one. Nobody knew, but they told the big newspaper publisher in the 
group he must find out. And that is how young Pendennis Yorke become 
involved in an adventure that is amazing beyond belief. 


The publication of this book was the cause of Trotzky’s exile 


LENIN 


By LEON TROTZKY 


248 pages. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net 
In this book Trotzky lifts the veil on the life he and Lenin led in London, 
and later in Russia. The story is one of the most engrossing in the history 
of modern times. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & Co., Ltd. 


39-41, Parker Street, Kingsway, LONDON 
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the result of ignorance—and this, on top of a love dis- 
appointment, drives him back a day earlier than necessary 
to the hell where at any rate he counts. Nothing could 
be more poignant than Mr. Mottram’s realisation of the 
bitter truth that to these youthful veterans the Great War, 
futile and dreadful as it seemed, was nevertheless their 
job, for which they had been trained, and in the carrying 
out of which they had necessarily to drain their energies. 
They had no choice but to be efficient in the fulfilment 
of a travesty upon all human efficiency. 

Mr. Mottram etches in with acid strokes the love episode 
between his English hero and a girl of French extraction. 
Lest we should think the French mercenary and vindictive, 
and forget the extraordinary luck of the English in being 
insular and having no war frontiers, he emphasises the 
differences in national psychology, showing how the 
English hero could afford to be generous, while Madeline, 
with the enemy always at her gates, had always to extract 
the uttermost farthing. 

M. Maurois argues so skilfully in the dual capacity of 
officer and philosopher that we are constantly see-sawing 
from one point of view to the other. If ‘‘ Sixty-four, 
Ninety-four ”’ is typically English, ‘‘ Captains and Kings ”’ 
is none the less characteristically French. It has the 
Latin precision, the delight in satire and irony, the merci- 
less Jogic dear to the French mind. It might be described 
as an analysis of military genius with reference to actual 
happenings, and without deference to the names of 
prominent generals. It will provoke much discussion 
among soldiers, and it is packed with instructive historical 
anecdotes of supreme interest to the student of the human 
mind acting under the stress of war. 

E. Opie. 


RECENT LOEB CLASSICS.* 


The year 1924 has seen the addition of twelve further 
volumes to that Classical Library which will hand down 
the name of Mr. James Loeb, its founder and patron, to 
generations as yet unborn. So far as literate readers are 
concerned, the time 
has long past when 
there may have been 
need to introduce a 
reference to particu- 
lar texts with a word 
on the series as a 
whole: its external 
characteristics and 
inward claims are too 
well known among 
us. The names of 
its general editors, 
Dr. E. Capps, Dr. 
T. E. Page and Dr. 
W. H. D. Rouse, 

Dr. James Loeb, are guarantees of the 

who was lat month made Hon LL.D. of kind of work which 

will be done by sub- 

ordinate editors and translators, most of whom are also 

well known. For the rest, the printing throughout is that 

of the house of Clay, or of R. and R. Clark, as titles of 

excellence, while the care of the publishers has secured to 

readers the acme of comfort in handling the portable 
volumes by their choice of size, paper and binding. 

Among issues in several volumes, that of Herodotus 
marks an end achieved: Mr. A. D. Godley, of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, has completed text and translation with 
the issue of a fourth volume, containing the eighth and 
ninth books, an introduction arising out of them and a 
full index. There may be bias—unconscious enough—on 
one’s own part, but it must be confessed that I have read 
Mr. Godley’s apologia for Herodotus in respect of the 
age-old charge of a pro-Athenian bias with keen relish. <A 


* The Loeb Classics. Published by William Heinemann, Ltd., 
at the uniform price of Ios. net per volume. 


fair case in the old historian’s favour is at least made out, 
and with a certain dry humour. Dr. Rouse’s text and 
translation of Lucretius is contained, as would be 
anticipated, in one volume. A brief introduction tells 
those who are not acquainted otherwise that from birth to 
death there is practically nothing known of the author of 
“De Rerum Natura,’’ and even legendary matter is scant 
enough. ‘There are bibliographical notes on the text, 
editions and translations which will be valuable for general 
readers as well as the student. Dr. A. T. Murray, who is 
Professor of Classical Literature at Stanford University, 
California, having completed some time since his translation 
of the Odyssey in this series, has]}now produced a first 
volume of the Iliad, Books I-XII,§ following, as he tells 
us, the same design in both, being the production of a 
version that shall retain in some measure “ the flowing 
ease and simple directness of Homer’s style.’”’ The ambi- 
tion thus modestly worded is attained for the better part, 
or very often: there are moments at least, and they are 
not rare, when the rendering belongs to literature. 

It is impossible to speak of other volumes except by 
bare enumeration. Among Greek texts and translations, 
the Procopius of Mr. H. B. Dewing has reached its fourth 
volume, and in a fourth volume of Plato the ‘‘ Laches,’’ 
Protagoras,’’ “‘ Meno and Euthydemus ”’ are rendered 
by Mr. W. R. M. Lamb. Of Strabo’s Geography, translated 
by Dr. H. L. Jones, there is the third out of eight volumes— 
a notable undertaking. But Dio’s Roman History will 
compass nine, and Dr. E. Cary—following Foster’s version 
as a basis—has proceeded as far as the seventh, or to the 
end of Book LX. Among Latin authors, Ovid is in the 
charge of several scholars, and the latest volume contains 
the “‘ Tristia ’’ and ‘‘ Ex Ponto,”’ edited and translated by 
Professor A. L. Wheeler. The Plautus of Professor Paul 
Nixon will be comprised in five volumes, the third of which 
has appeared, and the third also of Livy, which Dr. B. O. 
Foster will finish in thirteen volumes. These intimations 
are arid, but they will convey some notion of the kind of 
enterprise conceived by the Loeb Classical Library. 


A. E. WalteE. 


THE NIGHTINGALE.* 


This is the first novel by Miss Marjorie Strachey, the 
sister of Mr. Lytton Strachey. But if justice is to be done 
to the writer the word “ novel’’ should not be stressed. 
A novel is pre-eminently a piece of creative literary work, 
bearing somewhat of a likeness to the experiment of the 
physicist. Just as he does not wait for Nature to bring 
certain forces into organic relationship, but achieves that 
result himself in his laboratory, so the novelist does not 
depend upon the chance of certain experiences materialising 
in actual life—as the biographer is naturally compelled to 
do—but creates the experiences and places them in a 
congruous setting. In this book the creative freedom 
which belongs by right to the novelist is curbed by self- 
imposed restrictions which belong strictly to the sphere of 
biography. The book is sent forth as “‘ an attempt to give 
reality to the life of Chopin by treating it as if it were 
fiction. Much of the detail is invented, but there is 
authority for nearly every incident, and often what Chopin 
is made to say occurs in one of his letters or is reported of 
him by a friend.’’ It must be judged therefore according 
to its success or failure in achieving the purpose therein 
proclaimed, and not according to canons which would hold 
good in estimating a novel ; and according to that principle 
it must be praised. It certainly does give reality to the 
life of Chopin ; and one proof of it lies in the fact that, for 
one reader at any rate who read it a few days ago, it has 
been impossible to get Chopin out of the mind, and that as 
a result, arresting Chopin melodies, such as those of the 
Fantasia in F minor and the Scherzos, have ever been 
bubbling up in strange fellowship with questions of New 
Testament Exegesis and Dogmatic Theology! So Miss 

* “The Nightingale.” A Life of Chopin. By Marjorie 
Strachey. 7s. 6d. (Longmans.) 
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Strachey can hardly have failed to make good her 
claim ! 

The picture of Chopin here given is one of very real 
charm ; and when every needful deduction has been made, 
he7remains entitled to genuine admiration. In the face of 
incessant and insistent adulation he remained singularly 
unspoilt, and Liszt’s record in this respect affords a signifi- 
cant foil to Chopin’s. Of course Chopin had his eccen- 
tricities, but they were somewhat trifling and harmless, 
and they bulked very slightly, considering his gifts. There 
must have been a degree of the fastidious and finical in a 
musician who would write down Beethoven as coarse ; and 
Chopin manifested such characteristics in his dress, deport- 
ment and his general outlook on life. No wonder then that 
it also projects itself into his music ; and when to this is 
added the note of melancholy—the legacy of shocking health 
and wounded patriotism—we have the main components 
of the colour of his work. 

Miss Strachey is not to be blamed that she leaves the 
George Sand episode a mystery still. A mystery it will 
be to the end, for the woman herself is an enigma. Matthew 
Arnold and Mrs. Browning speak of her in terms of warm 
and discerning appreciation; while, on the other hand, 
Henry James expresses the opinion that ‘‘ while she may 
have been to all intents and purposes a man, she was 
certainly no gentleman’’! Sir Henry Hadow, in his 
“Studies in Modern Music,” strongly, almost bitterly, 
refutes as baseless calumnies the harsh things that have 
been so often said as to the relations between George Sand 
and Chopin ; and although the situation was daringly un- 
conventional and certain to be misinterpreted, there is 
much to be said for the contention that there was nothing 
more than the maternal affection of an older woman 
towards a genius in rapid decline. it is that view which 
seems to be held by Miss Strachey who, let it be remem- 
bered, has had before her the letters of Chopin’s which 
were supposed to have been destroyed but have recently 
come to light. The Chopin of her pages bears no likeness 
to his dazzling contemporary, Liszt, with his numerous 
amours ; he is rather one who, in his increasing weakness 
and chronic ill-health, responds with gratitude to motherly 
care, until there came an estrangement for which neither 
party was primarily responsible. 

W. Fipp1an MOovuLton, 


GAY, GROTESQUE AND GRIM.* 


Alice at a stage of her adventures in Wonderland was 
surprised to see the Cheshire Cat vanish very slowly and 
gradually, till at last there was nothing left but the grin. 
She had often seen a cat without a grin, this was her first 
experience of a grin without a cat. Certain latter-day 
novelists appear to be bent on surprising us in a kindred 
fashion. They are virtually all grin. Almost everything 
that we have known or imagined as life has disappeared, 
and we are offered a sustained grin on the face of decadence 
or absurdity. Eventually even the decadence recedes and 
the grin is the dominant feature. Mr. Conal O'Riordan, 
in his latest book, has joined the little force of the novelists 
who grin. The grinning is sometimes genial, sometimes 
impish, occasionally quite unearthly. Mr. O’ Riordan sports 
with a peer of the realm whose amatory escapades are 
fantastic, with a clerical household (in the Isle of Wight) 
whose daughters have a dash of the comic spirit, and with 
a medley of other folk, thrown together in early days of 
the war, some of them conveying the impression that they 
have been conscripted in the cause of fatuity, to which 
Mr. O’Riordan is eager to show they contributed enter- 
taining service. When he gets to war scenes overseas, 
and to the deeps of his chronicle, frolic and fantasy still 
have play, but the drama grows decidedly complicated. 
I have had the feeling at times that in these stages he is 
not really trying to weave a story out of any life he has 

* “ The Age of Miracles.” By Conal O'Riordan. (Collins.)— 
“‘The Isle of Ghosts.’” By Shaw Desmond. (Duckworth.)— 


““ Rex.”” By E. F. Benson. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 7s. 6d. 
each. 


THE MOST 
FASCINATING OCCUPA- 
TION IN THE WORLD 


JOURNALISM AND STORY WRITING AS A HOBBY— 
AND A CAREER 


OURNALISM and Fiction present one of the most remarkable develop- 
ments of modern times. ew professions to-day offer such unlimited 
opportunities to men and women witha gift for story- -telling or descrip- 

tive writing. very day new papers and magazines are making their appearance 
and widening the market for articles and short stories. 

The demand for readable fiction especially is much greater than the present 
supply, and editors are only too glad to secure printable MSS. and to pay 
handsomely for them. 

ow often have you expressed the desire to write ?—how often have you 

wished you could “ write like that"? How do you know you can't? Have 

you tried? There are many people—like yourself, perhaps—who imagine 

they po to be literary experts in order to write. But that’s not so. Most 

ee ople nowadays could—with proper training—write for the Press. You can! 
our opportunity is here. 

A remarkable advance i in the art of literary teaching has been achieved by 
the production of the A.B.C. Writer's Course. 

e Course is i on entirely novel and practical lines, and actually 
shows you how to construct stories and articles; what to do with them when 
finished in order to sell them, and what the best markets are to-day; how to 
make use of the simplest little incidents or experiences and progressively work 
upwards to more important wor 

raining is provided at a moderate fee. The methods of instruction are 

essentially practical, and approach the subject of constructing stories and 
articles with an appreciation of the amateur's difficulties. 

Many tributes have been paid to the excellence of the A.B. C. Course. One 
well-known London editor has described it as “ a wonderful piece of literary 
teaching.” 

Not only editors but delighted students (some opinions—all of them unsolicited 
—are printed below) are writing daily to express their satisfaction with the tuition 
they have received. hey know from practical experience what results can be 
achieved by correct training and expert advice. A further guarantee of efficiency 
is provided by the names of famous authors who have helped to write the course. 


GILBERT FRANKAU 
Author of ** Gerald Cranston’s Lady,” “ Life and Erica,” etc. 


STACY AUMONIER 
Author of ‘ The Love-a-Duck and other Stories,” “* Heartbeat,"’ etc. 


ELINOR MORDAUNT 
Author of “ The Little Soul,” etc. 


“SAPPER ” 
Author of “ Bull-dog Drummond,” etc 


H. de VERE STACPOOLE 
Author of “ The Blue Lagoon,” “ Satan,” etc. 


Could you elect to be taught by higher authorities than these celebrated 
authors? Is it not obvious to you that the association of their names with the 
Course guarantees the efficiency of the tuition provided ? 

e Course is open to any reader whose work indicates sufficient promise. 
It is conducted entirely by correspondence, which permits of spare- -time study. 
Interviews, however, are readily granted. Individual tuition is given to every 
student. All work is corrected and criticised by practical journalists with 
editorial experience. 


A Few Testimonials from Successful Students 


** Since I last wrote you in September, the Morning Post published an article, 
column length, and the Musical Times have in their * anuary number publishe 
my... The Bookman’s Journal have taken a short story . . . and Hobbies 
have taken a short article on how to make . . . | am sure a good deal of my 
success is due to the helpful criticisms you have given me in exercises so far 
sent you.” REF. : 2,137 
* L can’t wait to tell you that the Sovereign Magazine have just peed Ss me an 
offer for a 2,000-word story and exercise which | did for you and revised accord- 
ing to your directions. So you can op ign that | am feeling very Te and 
glad that I entered upon the A.B.C. riter's Course.” 2,287 
a agency ae in getting an article accepted by /deas. The article was one 
on which you have been good enough to give me your opinion. nit Tr" ub- 
lished under the title of . : 2169 
* Just a line to thank you : for your kind and helpful letter re my R... 5 an «« 
I heard this morning that the Liverpool Echo, ‘ accepted it. REF. : 2, 059 
* [have entered for the competition in the’ Writer, “and when choosing seven 
articles (for Daily Mail) | managed to reach the * highly commended * list. 
For three months I have sent an essay to Books of To-day, but my high-water 
7 has been to have a column quoted in the issue for November and Decem- 
ber, 1924. . . . The work grows more Spanine Time flies at top speed and 
my life,, although spent in the quietude of village life, is overflowing with 
interest. 
* Whether I achieve any success in authorship or not, I shall ever be indebted 
to the A.B.C. for pointing plainly to the right road.” REF. : 
m glad to say | have netted nearly £20 since beginning the Course : 
Daily ‘Chronicle (1), Birmingham Gazette (several), Passing Show ee At 


“Since my last lesson I have succeeded in getting things into the Weekly 
Scotsman, Edinburgh Evening Dispatch, and the Liverpool Post and Mercury. 
story which you recommended me to send to the Religious Tract copes 
has been published by them in this month's Children’ Companion, 
most grateful for the help you have always given me. REF.: 1 1076. 


MSS. Criticised FREE 


Weare to wel to 5,000 words —article or 
short story) free of charge. be seeuened with a candid 
constructive criticism within a ry be — We shall tell you honestly 
what we think there is in ue work. MSS. should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Dept. J.146, A.B.C. Writer’s Course, marked “ Special 
Criticism.” ven if you do not send us a MS., let us post you a copy 
of our booklet, “ Wordcraft,” which will be sent post free on request. 


A.B.C. WRITER’S COURSE 
(Dept. J.146), 34, Paternoster House, E.C.4 
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seen or imagined, but, in his airy way, is satirising some 
school of novelists with which I am not acquainted. (There 
are legion schools of novelists to-day, and who amongst us 
knows them all?) Be that as it may, while Mr. O’Riordan’s 
levity and comedy have most piquant phases some of his 
avowedly serious outcomes suggest that madness goes 
deeper and wider than even the Cheshire Cat realised. 
Were humanity really built that way its survival were 
proof of a perennial ‘‘ age of miracles ’’ beyond all question. 

Mr. O’Riordan’s gaiety is, however, the dominant im- 
pression we carry away, and we appreciate it all the more 
when we come to the throes of Mr. Shaw Desmond. He, 
too, is concerned with the war—on the other side of the 
Irish sea. There is unconscious humour in his tripartite 
division of the story of Sinn Fein: ‘‘ The Sowing,” ‘‘ The 
Growing’ and “‘ The Blowing.’’ Of sowing and growing 
there is no trace, but the blowing is at once tempestuous 
and feverish. Mr. Desmond has conjured up a thoroughly 
Mad Island which is sure to be one of the serious shocks 
of the spring publishing season to peaceful Britons, though 
his speech and style at the outset suggest a parody of those 
of the Abbey Theatre. He provides a long array of 
stage Irishmen and stage Irishwomen, and launches them 
into politics, conspiracy, outrage, sex-obsession, jealousy, 
lunacy, and topsy-turvydom. We pass from nightmare 
to hectic journalism and back again. 

Mr. Benson, though he treats of some grim issues, is 
placid by contrast. The war only comes into his story 
indirectly—through certain military features of the 
thoroughly bad comedy by which his young hero scored 
a London triumph after his serious dramas had been rejected. 
A theatrical manager’s divorced wife had lured him to 
love and then gaily repelled him. In revenge—she had 
believed in his power and ‘encouraged his artistic struggle 
—he wrote the stuff that was bad enough to be popular. 
It seems fantastic, thus presented, but Mr. Benson is 
acutely serious most of the time—and somewhat cruel in 
his presentation of the lady. Detailed and: determined 
is his unfolding of the egoism of Rex Goodwin, from the 
youthful days of his clash with his autocratic father. It 
is conscientious work, and Rex, who takes everything 
and gives little or nothing, even to a devoted Cambridge 
friend and an adoring mother, is vividly alive. 


W. P. RYAN. 


TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING.* 


It is dangerous to admire a great man too much; one 
may set out to do him justice, and unwittingly do him 
much less. In their account of the career of the late 
General Sir John Cowans, Quartermaster-General to the 
British Forces during the world’s most tremendous conflict, 
Major Desmond Chapman-Huston and Major Owen Rutter 
are obviously sincere, but having set their hero on the 
pinnacle they feel he should occupy, they surround the 
erection with so many tall trees to protect it from the 
winds of criticism that it is difficult to catch a glimpse of 
the hero himself. 

A man like Sir John Cowans is, so to speak, public 
property ; as much so as any other man or woman who 
left a mark on the country’s history. But one has neither 
time nor inclination to study his photograph (in velvet 
and a lace collar) taken at the age of five; nor does the 
likeness of his grandfather, with horse and dog: nor that 
of his great-uncle, in clerical bands and gown, stir one 
to investigation of the minutie of the soldier’s ancestry 
and early upbringing. 

Thus we have arrived at page 57 before we meet Cowans 
as a cadet at Sandhurst ; and then only to be told that 

“It is characteristic of him that on his first parade at Sand- 
hurst his sense of humour got the better of him ; tradition has 


it that he was put under arrest for laughing at the feet of an 
officer, an old ranker, who suffered from remarkable bunions.”’ 

* “ General Sir John Cowans.” By Major Desmond Chapman- 
Huston and Major Owen Rutter. 42s. (Hutchinson.)— 
“‘ Adventures of the D.C.I.” By Major C. E. Russell. 18s. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


A*sense of humour remarkably like bad manners, for 
which he would have been deservedly clouted at school 
by a lusty prefect. 

The General’s keenness on his work—despite a natural 
enjoyment of recreation—is insisted on so strongly that it 
is surprising to find Cowans—a Staff College graduate and 
a captain with sixteen years’ service—rushing into the 
room of a subaltern before parade, with a rifle in his hand, 
and exclaiming: ‘‘ For the Lord’s sake show me how this 
damned thing works!’’ The dates, by the way, of 
Cowans’s period at the Staff College (page 81) are obviously 
wrong—no doubt a clerical error—for he did not spend 
eleven years there. 

Sir John’s purely private distractions, social engage- 
ments and so forth might have been more wisely handled. 
The authors invite criticism of his doings by casual 
references to events which should either have been frankly 
described in detail or omitted altogether. No great man 
passes through life without having hard things said about 
him—very often gross exaggerations—and for my own 
part I prefer to concern myself with the magnificent work 
which the Quartermaster-General did for the Empire than 
with his personal predilections. But half-truths are un- 
desirable, for they leave too much to the imagination of 
such folk as are only too ready to use their imaginative 
powers unkindly, with a sly chuckle and a rubbing of the 
hands. 

The plain truth is that the authors, having mounted 
their hobby-horse—and they might easily have chosen 
a less gallant steed—have allowed it to run away with 
them. Many of their correspondents have seized the 
opportunity to utter their own views on past events, 
instead of confining themselves to the subject in hand. 
The result is that a great deal of valuable information 
and interesting incident is obscured by a mass of often 
irrelevant and always unnecessary matter. 

But the fact emerges that Cowans—as the present 
writer ventures to agree from his own knowledge—was a 
great soldier in the true sense of the word, though oddly 
enough he scarcely ever heard a shot fired in anger. As 
Major-General Sir Stanley von Donop (former Master- 
General of the Ordnance) truly says, the whole Empire 
owes to the memory of Sir John Cowans “a deep debt of 
gratitude for so ably looking after the welfare and comfort 
of those who fought and won the war.’”’ ‘‘ One of the 
ablest Quartermaster-Generals that the British Army 
has ever had,” is his description by Field-Marshal Sir 
William Robertson, in a foreword in which that practical 
soldier sums up in his brief, cogent way the career of a 
man to whom soldier and civilian alike can never be too 
grateful. 

Another war book, though of a different genre, on my 
desk is called ‘“‘ Adventures of the D.C.I.’’-—an account of 
some experiences of Major C. E. Russell, American Provost- 
Marshal at Bordeaux during the war. His most interesting 
story is that of an alleged attempt to blow up the Leviathan. 
Since he himself states that he heard the story at second- 
hand, he will not quarrel with me if I say that it contains 
certain points which call for elucidation. For the rest, 
the book is bright, although its ‘“‘ adventures” are of a 
type familiar to most students of warfare. 


Francis D. GRIERSON. 
(Captain.) 


“THE FIRST GENTLEMAN'S” 
GENTLEMAN.* 


Augustus Egg, best known as the friend and travelling 
companion of Dickens, painted two companion pictures 
of George Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham, which 
were reproduced as line engravings in the Art Journal, 
one portraying Buckingham carousing with King Charles II, 
the Earl of Rochester and several fair but frail ladies, 
the other showing him lying dead and deserted “in the 
worst inn’s worst room ’”’ at Kirkby Moorside. 


* “Beau Brummell: His Life and Letters.”” By Lewis 
Melville. 21s. (Hutchinson.) 
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HEINEMANN 


A Selection of New & Recent 
Novels 


UNIFORM WITH “THE FORSYTE 
SAGA” 


Caravan 


The Assembled Tales of John Galsworthy. 
In one volume. 960 pp. Cloth, 7s. 6d. ; leather, 
10s. 6d. net. Caravan contains all Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s shorter tales, taken not only from his 
volumes of short stories, but from such miscellaneous 


writings as 4 Motley and The Inn of Tranquillity. 


The Painted Veil 


By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 7s. 6d. net 

This is unquestionably the strongest, most brilliantly 

written story that the author of The Trembling of a 

Leaf has yet given us. It is the tale of a marriage 
set in China. 


The Constant Nymph 


By MARGARET KENNEDY, author of The 

Ladies of Lyndon. 7s. 6d. net. “‘ On the whole it 

is a work of genius, as vivid as Dickens and no less 
original.” —IsraEL ZANGWILL 


The House of Menerdue 


By A. C. BENSON. 7s. 6d. net. “It is the 
etching of delicate personality posed against fine 
houses and the subdued poetry of Cornwall that 
makes the book so beguiling.”—Daily Chronicle 


The Eternal Two 


By MARIE CONWAY OEMLER, author of 
The Butterfly Man. 7s. 6d. net. The scene of this 
strange love story is the sea-island coast of Florida, 
a country Mrs. Oemler knows and loves. She 
writes of it here with all the ardour and authority 
that won so many readers for The Butterfly Man. 


Harvest in Poland 
By GEOFFREY DENNIS, author of Mary Lee. 


‘Bears no closer relation to the ordinary seven- 
and-sixpenny novel than Wuthering Heights bore 
to the conventional fiction of the eighteen-forties.”’ 

—GERALD Goutp (Saturday Review) 


Serena Blandish 


Or, THE DIFFICULTY OF GETTING 
MARRIED. By A LADY OF QUALITY. 


“Imagine a study of smart modern society by 
Voltaire, and you will get some notion of the nature 


of Serena Blandish.”—Sytvia Lynp (Daily News) 


20 & 21, Bedfor1 Street, W.C.2 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SPRING 1925 


THE UNKNOWN GODDESS poems. By 
HUMBERT WOLFE. 5s. net. 


FOR THE LUNCHEON INTERVAL 
A Book of Light Verse. By A. A. MILNE. 1s. 6d. net 


CHILD-LORE A Study in Folklore and Psychology. 
By Mrs. S. HERBERT. 6s. net 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION artHuR 


THOMSON, M.A., LL.D. 7s. 6d. net 


POLITICAL PRINCIPLES AND 


MOTIVES A Treatise for Legislators and Electors. 
By DAVID W. CADDICK. 3s 6d. net 


THE ROMANCE of the EDINBURGH 


STREETS By MARY D. STEUART. _ Illustrated. 
s . net 


LAGO DI GARDA and NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD 3, HELENAL. WATERS. Illustrated. 6s. net 


NAPLES THROUGH THE CEN- 


TURIES L. COLLISON-MORLEY. _ Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. net 


LOMBARDY, TYROL AND THE 


TRENTINO By HUGH QUIGLEY. _ Illustrated. 
Ss. net 


EXTREME ORIENTAL MIXTURE 2, 


GILBERT COLLINS. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


THE COMMON. SENSE OF LAWN 
TENNIS 3, WILLiaM T. TILDEN. 5s. net 


ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE LIFE 


By RALPH NEVILL. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


THE RHYTHM OF SONG 3c. F. 
ABDY WILLIAMS. 7s. 6d. net 


METHUEN’S NEW NOVELS 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


THE LAST OF THE BIFFINS Harry Graham 

THE VIADUCT MURDER R. A. Knox 

JUST LIKE AUNT BERTHA VW. Pett Ridge 

SECRET GOLD Mrs. C. N. Williamson 

THE LAND THAT TIME 
FORGOT 


Edgar Rice Burroughs 
FULFILMENT Elizabeth M. Hepburn 
THE PROFESSOR AMONG 
THE LADIES Elmer Davis 


MR. FORTUNE’S TRIALS H.C. Bailey 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 


THE OLD FLAME A. P. Herbert 

BY ORDER OF THE FIVE = Herbert Adams 

THE THIRD WARNING Augustus Muir 

THE GALLEON’S GOLD Rubert W Sneddon 
TARZAN AND THE ANT-MEN § Edgar Rice Burroughs 
THE DOUBLE CROSS A. E. Thomas 


THE SEARCH RELENTLESS Constance Lindsay Skinner 


METHUEN & CO., LTD. 
36, ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C2 
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With greater justice might two similar pictures be 
painted of another Royal favourite—George Bryan Brum- 
mell—one depicting him entertaining George, Prince of 
Wales, at his house in Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, the 
other, representing him filthy, abandoned, relapsed into 
idiocy, in his miserable lodging at Caen. The marvel 
indeed is not that Beau Brummell should have maintained 
his leadership of the English monde so long, but that he 
should ever have attained to it. He was a man of no 
birth, being indeed the grandson of a servant of the Monson 
family. He possessed slight means, having an income of 
£1,000° a year only. And he was completely lacking in 
that beauty which made everybody, male and female, 
fun after Byron so frantically. Yet—though of course it 
is no real paradox—for twenty years he was the dictator 
of dress and deportment in fashionable London society. 
Had he kept the favour of the Prince of Wales, who gave 
him a cornetcy and promoted him to a captaincy in the 
1oth Hussars—a regiment of which His Royal Highness 
was Colonel—or had he merely recognised the grotesque 
absurdity of a man of his meagre income playing for 
high stakes at Watier’s Club—he might have set the fashion 
in canes and neckties all his days. He had indeed three 
conspicuous accomplishments: social aplomb or old- 
fashioned impudence, readiness of repartee or insolence, 
and neatness of dress, which seems to have meant a finical 
regard for the way in which his neck-cloths were starched 
and his shoes blacked. 

In a society which under the influence of the French 
Revolution had become sartorially barbarous he became, 
in a way, the pioneer of dress reform, and helped our 
forefathers over that awkward period of transition between 
knee-breeches and trousers and between powdered hair 


- and the morning tub. An amateur of drawing, a con- 


noisseur of snuff-boxes and canes, a decorator of screens 
and albums, a charming letter-writer and a composer of 
good society verse, Brummell seems at heart to have 
been a really good fellow. His letters to his agent at 
Caen, Armstrong, and to his landlady’s daughter, Mlle. 
Aimable, prove this quite sufficiently. Moreover we have 
the testimony of Byron who, says Stendhal, ‘‘ in his mo- 
ments of dandyism always pronounced the name of Brum- 
mell with a mingled emotion of respect and jealousy.” 
And Byron knew a decent man when he found him, witness 
the noble tribute he paid to Scott and to Shelley ! 

To say however, as his latest historian, Mr. Lewis 
Melville, says, that Brummell was no snob is to mis- 
conceive the Beau’s whole character and ambition. Brum- 
mell was what the transatlantic abusers of the English 
language call climber.”’ sole aim was to know 
persons eminent, not for character or for talent, but for 
rank; and his bag of titled folk included the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke and Duchess of York, the Duke of Bed- 
ford, the Duke of Wellington, Georgiana Duchess of 
Devonshire, Lord Alvanley, Lord Byron, Lady Hester 
Stanhope and two sons of the Duke of Rutland. The mere 
fact that, in his latest years and in disgrace with his Prince, 
he still carried a cane adorned with a head carved in 
ivory of “ the first gentleman in Europe ”’ is overwhelming 
proof of his abject flunkeyism. That he could ever have 
maintained his social position for long after his quarrel 
with ‘‘ Wales’ is extremely doubtful; though neither of 
his two biographers, Captain Jesse or Mr. Melville, seems 
to recognise this obvious truth. Certainly the Duke of 
York could not have afforded to countenance a man out 
of favour with his elder brother. And, if Brummell had 
subsequently continued to live in London, he would 
inevitably have lost his footing in English society, which 
circles, and must always circle, round the heir to the throne. 
In any case the Beau owes his assured position in history 
to the misfortunes which beset him in the last twenty- 
three years of his life. Thanks to them he shares with 
his betters the privilege of pointing a moral and of adorning 
a tale. 

I could say something in deprecation of Mr. Melville’s 
trick of padding the latest life of Brummell with other 
persons’ accounts of select London clubs and of the gambling 


for high stakes which they encouraged, and of his more 
censurable habit of presenting his readers with a whole 
series of undigested correspondence. But this would 
perhaps be unkind to the author. Let me then give him 
congratulations and hearty praise on having condensed 
the life of the Beau into just half the space occupied by 
Captain Jesse, and on having added to the existing Brum- 
mell correspondence some extremely interesting letters. 
Students of eighteenth century social life cannot afford 
to neglect this valuable and admirably produced volume. 


Lewis BETTANY. 


“A MAN, BY GOD, A MAN!’* 


Cobbett, Carlyle, Kingsley: so begins the shining list 
of nineteenth century crusaders who made mighty 
endeavours to touch the conscience of sleek Jacob by 
reminding him that Esau too has a birthright. And 
many folk are inclined to believe that the greatest of the 
three is William Cobbett. Carlyle was a man of letters, 
Kingsley a clergyman: but Cobbett was once classified 
by Ebenezer Elliott in a famous poetic eulogy as ‘‘ a man, 
by God, a man,’’ and we need add nothing to that. Not 
this kind of man nor that kind of man: it is enough that 
the name we proclaim is William Cobbett. 

And so that in this later day we shall be able to visualise 
him with the old particular vividness Mr. G. H. D. Cole, 
in a brilliant stroke of pen-portraiture, has set him in 
proper perspective. This “ Life’’ is certainly to be 
regarded as the definitive biography, long overdue. The 
late F. E. Green began the work, but as Mr. Cole explains 
in his modest preface, apart from a section dealing with 
“Rural Rides,’ the book that gives Cobbett an assured 
place in English literature, Green had only time to prepare 
a few random notes. Mr. Cole was chosen to continue the 
work, and the choice was itself an achievement. 

Out of a huge, disordered mass of documents and papers 
referring not only to the man but to the political and 
economic conditions which produced him, a coherent and 
sympathetic contribution to the main records of the great 
Radical movement has emerged. Cobbett belonged to the 
terrible period between the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion and the first Reform Bill. He links the old and the 
new England : 

“The history of William Cobbett is, in plain language, the 
spiritual history of the common people of his day—of their 
uprooting from the land of their fathers, of their unease and 
maladjustment under the new conditions thrust on them by 


the torrential flow of economic revolution. It is a history not 
of ideas, but of facts and feelings.”’ i 


Born in 1763 (‘‘ All that I can boast of is that I was born 
in old England ’’), he was the son of a small farmer who 
kept an inn near Farnham, Surrey. Of schooling he had 
little—he could not remember the time when he did not 
earn his living. But he was no older than eleven when he 
spent the threepence that was to have bought his supper 
on Swift’s “‘ Tale of a Tub,” a book which produced in 
him what he said was a “ sort of birth of intellect.”’ 

But though his intellectual life had an uncommonly early 
beginning, his real development was late. After some 
years on the land and in a lawyer’s office, he joined the 
army. While he was a sergeant-major he wrote a pamphlet 
to expose the corruption of the military officers, and had 
to flee the country. From America he sent out the first of 
that blazing series of polemical writings which continued 
when he returned to England and, culminating in a weekly 
newspaper and some great propagandist books, were not 
merely to have an immediate influence on the nation’s 
agricultural and industrial outlook, but the humblest as 
well as the highest of Labour’s servants since his time owe 
half their inspiration to it, even in our far later day. 

“The reasonings of the belly are always more powerful 
than those of the brain.’’ Are not the idealists constantly 
running up against this hard, bleak truism ? Cobbett was 


*“* The Life of William Cobbett.’” By G. H. D. Cole. 18s. 
(Collins.) 
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its author, for he did not join the glib sophists who sought, 
by all manner of argument about it and about, to evade the 
simple truth that our material environment matters vitally. 
It was sufficient for him that before his eyes millions of 
acres of common land were being enclosed, and farms 
amalgamated; so that the peasant became a_ hired 
labourer, so helpless and badly exploited that he could not 
afford meat even once a year. Inevitably the villager 
drifted into the ugly new towns, where he worked and lived 
in unspeakable squalor for the new capitalist and the 
rackrenting landlord. 

William Cobbett needed no more than this tragic 
phenomenon to make him rise up in his wrath and lash out 
at those whom he believed were its causers. And such 
lashings! His prose, homely as oaten cake in tranquillity, 
became all whips and scorpions. Here is an instance of 
an English style that had such life and colour, vigour and 
unconventional vividness, that the generations have 
awarded it a classic place. He is refuting the idea that 
riots are manifestations of a “‘ treasonable conspiracy.” 

“‘ Far be it from me to attempt to justify people in the com- 
mission of unlawful acts. I do not wish to justify the woman 
who, according to the newspapers, committed highway robbery 
in taking some potatoes out of a cart at Manchester, and who, 
according to the newspapers, was HANGED FORIT. I do not 
pretend to justify her conduct. But there is, I hope, no harm 
in my expressing my compassion for her; and I further hope 
that my readers would think me a most inhuman brute if I were 
to endeavour to deprive her and her fellow-sufferers of the 
compassion of the public. . . . I cannot and I will not allow 
that her forcibly taking some potatoes out of a cart at Manchester 
was any proof of a treasonable design and of hatred against the 
whole form of our government.”’ 

England for Cobbett was something more than an 
abstraction. He loved its beautiful country-sides and the 
common people, and once he had realised how best he 
could fight on their behalf.he gave the whole of his hale 
and hearty energy to the battle against tyranny and 


monopoly and legalised robbery. He was up in arms on. 


the least provocation, and when not actually engaged in 


piercing a rich man’s armour—how he was hated for it !— 
he wrote grammars, cookery books, and manuals of 
etiquette. Nor did he think it beneath him to warn 
women against drinking tea, or advise young labourers, 
before choosing their wives, to make sure that the girls 
washed behind the ears ! 

As for his attitude towards existing institutions, that 
again was expressed in his highly individual prose. He 
picked out and exposed the shams of law and authority in 
a manner that was really masterly. ‘‘ Seigneurs of the 
Twist, sovereigns of the Spinning Jenny, great yeomen of 
the Yarn, give me leave to approach you ’’—so began his 
ironical “‘ Letter to the Cotton-Lords in Parliament.” 
Then: ‘‘ Parliament seems to have been made for you, 
and you for it.” 

Cobbett did not only love the common people. He 
believed in them. Even if we had not this fascinating and 
inspiring volume to teach us what big deeds that belief 
inspired him to, we have this simple, dominating fact to 
couple with his name. A human being who believes in 
the essential rightness of his fellows is never far from 
greatness, even if we are content just to call him a Man. 


Tuomas Mouwtt. 


“SANDITON.’* 


Thousands of habitual novel-readers, unfamiliar ‘with 
Miss Austen’s work, are likely to be puzzled by this book, 
which her last illness compelled her to abandon when about 
a third of its chapters had been written. It is more fully 
charged with the satirical humour that is so notable a 
part of her equipment than anything else that she wrote 
for publication, and in some ways has more in common 
with the irresponsible ‘‘ Love and Freindship ”’ of her child- 
hood than with ‘“‘ Northanger Abbey,’ which comes nearer 


* Fragment of a Novel written by Jane Austen, January— 
March, 1817. 7s. 6d. net. (Clarendon Press.) 


Messrs. Batsford have pleasure in announcing that they will shortly publish, in a 
limited edition to Subscribers. a finely illustrated volume entitled : 


LONDON 


TRADESMEN’S CARDS 
OF THE XVIII CENTURY 


AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR ORIGIN AND USE 
BY 


AMBROSE HEAL 


Illustrated by upwards of 100 full-plate collotype reproductions 
of typical specimens. 

APaArRt from their artistic qualities, the Trade Cards of 
the eighteenth century possess marked historical, 
topographical, and heraldic interest, for they not only 
indicate the wares dealt in by the tradesmen of a past 
Gay, but frequently portray the actual shops where the 
objects were procurable, while in many of the earlier 
examples is shown the trader’s sign which hung out before 
each shop down to the year 1762, when the numbering of 

the houses in London’s streets became fairly general. 

From a monetary point of view, these Cards are rapidly 
becoming more and more valuable, but many of them are 
still within the reach of collectors of moderate means, and 
this book should prove of the greatest interest to such, as 
weil as an incitement to others to preserve these beautiful 
mementoes of a time when trade and artistry so often went 
hand in hand. 

The format of the work will be Crown Quarto 
(10 x 7 inches), finely printed on special paper, and 
bound in antique style. It will be issued to Subscribers 
at £1 15s. net. On publication the price will be raised 
to £2 2s. net. 


Intending Subscribers are advised to place their orders without delay, as it is 
probable that the work will quickly go out of print. 


Illustrated prospectuses of both books will be sent post free on request 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., 94, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 


Messrs. Batsford acting as publishers for “ The Burlington Magazine,” 


have just issued : 


A SPECIAL MONOGRAPH 


DEVOTED ENTIRELY TO 


CHINESE ART 


Quarto (size 12 x 9% ins.) bound in cloth 


Price 25/- net 


The volume is illustrated by 11 plates in COLOUR and 
I50 monotone reproductions from photographs of great 
pieces chronologically arranged. A valuable Appendix 
supplies information which enables those who cannot read 
the Chinese language to study the subject with greater ease. 


The high reputation of the contributors justifies the claim 
that the work forms the first really authoritative account of 
the developement of Chinese Art as a whole. 


CONTENTS 
Chinese Art (Introduction) - by Roger Fry 
Painting - - - Laurence Binyon 
os Ceramics - Bernard Rackham 
Textiles : » A. F. Kendrick 
Bronzes - - W. P. Yetts 


Sculpture - - +» Osvald Siren 
a Jade Lacquer, ete. - » W. W. Winkworth 


The demand for this book is already very great and orders for copies should be 
placed without delay as it will not be reprinted. 
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to it than the other “ grown-up”’ novels. ‘‘ Sanditon ”’ 
(as the author herself might very likely have called the 
book), is a lively picture of social and other affecta- 
tions, full of keen character studies—slightly exaggerated 
perhaps, but as essentially true as are Miss Bates and 
Mr. Collins themselves. 

The efforts of Mr. Parker and Lady Denham, the 
principal landowners at Sanditon, to “ praise, puff and 
raise ’’ that Sussex seaside village into ‘‘a something of 
young renown ’”’ open the story with a distinctly modern 
touch. 

The affectation of ill-health often provoked Jane Austen’s 
wit, and some of the merriest pages of this ‘‘ fragment ”’ 
are concerned with a hypochondriacal family, one member 
whereof, a broad and lusty “ invalid,’’ affords a ludicrous 
contrast to our dear old friend, Mr. Woodhouse, in that 
he surreptitiously eats the things which he declares to be 
specially bad for his much advertised complaint ! 

Charlotte Heywood, the intended “ heroine,’’ little as 
we see of her, might well have become a friend of the 
incomparable Mrs. Darcy. She listens with growing 
distaste to the pretentious talk of young Sir Edward 
Denham, which in its general tone forecasts much of the 
rubbish written in our own days about the artistic tempera- 
ment. In speaking of Burns, Sir Edward says: ‘‘ It were 
hypercriticism, it were pseudo-philosophy to expect from 
thessoul of high-toned genius, the grovellings of a common 
mind. The coruscations of talent, elicited by impassioned 
feeling in the breast of man, are perhaps incompatible 
with some of the prosaic decencies of life.’”’ 

As the horrors of Mrs. Radcliffe’s gloomy castles are 
quizzed in ‘‘ Northanger Abbey,” so in “ Sanditon”’ are 
the callous schemes of Richardson’s woman-hunters. Sir 
Edward deliberately emulates the conduct of Lovelace, 
and selects the beautiful Clara Brereton, his rival in the 
favour of his rich aunt, as his particular quarry. He had, 
as we are told, “‘ very early seen the necessity of the case, 
and had now been long trying with cautious assiduity to 
make an impression on her heart, and to undermine her 
principles. Clara saw through him, and had not the least 
intention of being seduced, but she bore with him patiently 
enough to confirm the sort of attachment which her 
personal charms had raised.”’ 

Whatever her response to his advances, he was deter- 
mined to succeed : 


‘« Tf she could not be won by affection, he must carry her off. 
He knew his business. . . . If he were constrained so to act, 
he must naturally wish to strike out something new, to exceed 
those who had gone before him—and he felt a strong curiosity 
to ascertain whether the neighbourhood of Tombuctoo might 
not afford some solitary house adapted for Clara’s reception ; 
but the expence, alas! of measures in that masterly style was 


@ 


ill-suited to his purse, and prudence obliged him to prefer the 
quietest sort of ruin and disgrace for the object of his affections; 
to the more renowned.” 


Much has been written about the absence of “‘ passion ”’ 
from Jane Austen’s novels. Charlotte Bronté began it 
when she declared that ‘‘ the passions were perfectly 
unknown ”’ to the creator of Elizabeth Bennet and Anne 
Elliot. 

““ Sanditon,’’ I think, helps considerably to justify the 
opinion expressed in my own book on Jane Austen—that 
she would have agreed with Dorothy Osborne’s brother 
that “‘ all passions have more of trouble than of satisfaction 
in them, and therefore they are happiest that have least 
of them.” 

The author’s nephew, when in 1871 he devoted a chapter 
of his ‘“‘ Memoir of Jane Austen’ to her last work, was 
careful in his copious extracts to exclude every line in 
which the opinions or intentions of Sir Edward Denham 
with regard to ‘‘love’”’ are expressed, and I have little 
doubt that the freedom with which this powerful emotion 
is introduced, determined his decision that ‘‘ such an 
unfinished fragment cannot be presented to the public.” 

While I rejoice that his “ cannot’? has been proved 
incorrect, I most earnestly hope that no writer will ever 
dare, as in the sad case of Jane Austen’s other unfinished 
novel, ‘“‘ The Watsons,” to “‘ complete’ the work, which 
on every page shows the excellence of her wit, unclouded 
in the closing months of her short life. 


W. H. 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH’S COUNTRY.* 
It is a thousand pities that very many people who would 
enjoy every line of Mr. Hopkins’s book will probably never 
think of taking it up. Those who admire Miss Kaye- 


-Smith’s novels, as well as those who love their Sussex, 


will not need to be urged to read this volume; but its 
appeal is by no means confined to such enthusiasts. If 
you are English, and if you love the country-side and the 
men and women who live by it—Mr. Hopkins’s book is a 
book for you; it is far from being a piece of parasitic 
bookmaking of the kind that the title might suggest. 
Just as Mr. Thurston Hopkins would recommend us not 
to judge an inn by the inn-sign, but to walk inside, even 
so should his writing be sampled without reference to the 
demands of convenient labelling. W.H. Davies has asked 
mankind, pertinently, ‘‘ What is our life if, full of care, we 
have no time to stand and stare ?’”’ and this record of 
leisurely tramping breathes a similar spirit : 


“There is another benefit which the walker has over the 
motorist, and that is the 
sharp cutting edge of 
hunger. The motor-car 
lures one to many-coursed 
breakfasts, noon meals, 
lunches, teas, suppers. 
The tramp must wait till 
time and chance throws a 
meal in his way. The 
Russians have a proverb, 
‘ The full stomach is deaf 
to beauty.’ Well, travel- 
ling de luxe helps to make 
it stone deaf. One of the 
great lessons which the 
true tramp learns is the 
one which Socrates so 
readily grasped: ‘ How 
many things there are in 
the world that I do not 
want !’ ”’ 


Mr. Hopkins, 
happily, gets far beyond 
the range of “ literary 
geography,” and as 
he rambles round 

* “ Sheila Kaye-Smith 


By R. Thurston Hopkins. 

The “ Starvecrow ” of ‘“‘The End of the House of Alard.” i 6d. net. (Cecil 
Palmer.) 


From “ Sheila Kaye-Smith and the Weald Country.” By R. Thurston Hopkins. (Cecil Palmer). 
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Dallington and Burwash, Winchelsea, Iden and Peasmarsh, 
Rye, Walland Marsh, New Romney and Lydd, he is by turns 
guide, photographer, philosopher, caterer and friend. (P-.S. 
—An unpremeditated transposition of figures on page 10 
has pitched John Fletcher headlong into the eighteenth 
century—where he certainly would not have been com- 
fortable! P.P.S.—And in the second edition may we also 
have a map ? ) 


PHILOSOPHY FOR STATESMEN.* 


It would probably result in a terrible national scandal 
if a Board of Education determined to send one of its 
inspectors to the Houses of Parliament, with orders to seize 
all Cabinet Ministers and Under-Secretaries of State and 
bring them before an examination council of learned 
professors, who could discover whether any of our statesmen 
had the most elementary knowledge of the philosophy of 
politics. The great minds of the world have been weighing 
and balancing the facts and laws of political life ever since 
time began in the scholastic sense ; and it is now possible 
to say that the laws of political action are known in at least 
an elementary way. It would be interesting to discover 
if our legislators and administrators could answer the most 
simple questions in this branch of knowledge. 

The late Professor Vaughan apparently began to see that 
the study of political philosophy was the most important 
affair in education ; for he resigned his chair of English 
Language and Literature in the University of Leeds in 
1913, and determined to spend the rest of his life in complet- 
ing the examination of political theory which had begun 
in his standard edition of Rousseau’s political writings. 
It is clear that the Great War, which so soon burst into the 
midst of his researches, had a considerable influence in 
moulding his results. One effect seems to have been that 
he, to a large extent, thought of politics as a study in 
nationalism and international relations. It was almost 
impossible for a man writing between 1913 and 1922 to 
approach the subject in any other way. During those 
years it was obvious that the basis of all civilised life was 
a system by which individuals and states could be protected 
from the attacks of external conquerors. 

Of course this is only partially true. It would be possible 
to build up a theory of political philosophy which would 
lay the chief stress on the development of the individual 
and the small local unit ; arguing that if the small unit and 
the small man were in a healthy ethical condition, the large 
unit and the greater man would have to fit themselves into 
the greater mass of the majority. Professor Vaughan was 
quite conscious of this, of course. But if he had made it 
his main consideration he would hardly have finished his 
work with Mazzini who, in spite of his eighteen volumes 
on political philosophy, was essentially a man who spent 
his life plotting for the restoration of a very necessary, but 
perhaps somewhat superficial, national autonomy. 

If we are to examine our governors, Professor Vaughan’s 
two volumes would be an admirable textbook to set for 
their examination. They are by no means light reading, 
for they cover most of the subject of philosophic thought. 
Vaughan decided, after beginning in another way, that 
he would make his volumes cover only the ‘“‘ modern ’”’ 
period, and he only discussed the classical and medieval 
philosophers very briefly in his clever introduction. The 
classical Law of Nature, the Catholic Schoolmen and the 
earlier Renaissance thinkers are left to appear only in so 
far as they influenced the moderns. So these volumes 
begin with Hobbes and his social contract ; and proceed 
through Spinoza and Locke to Vico and Montesquieu, who 
brought thought back from flights of the imagination and 
visionary contractual bonds between kings and people— 
back to the facts of history. In the second volume 
Vaughan considered the men of thought who followed 
Rousseau, who stands as it were between the two parts of 

* “Studies in the History of Political Philosophy.’”’ By 
C. E. Vaughan. Vol. I: ‘‘ From Hobbes to Hume.” Vol. II: 


‘From Burke to Mazzini.”” Two vols. 42s. net. (Longmans, 
Green.) 


From SIDGWICK & JACKSON’S tise 


THE MUSE IN COUNCIL 


By John Drinkwater 
A Collection of Prose Papers. Large Cr. 8vo. 
256 pp. 7s. 6d. net 


BALLADS: A Selection 


Edited by Frank Sidgwick 


A selection of fifty of the best old Ballads chosen 
from the editor's “ Popular Ballads of the Olden 
Time” (4 Series, 1903-1912). F'cap. 8vo, 
cloth. 352 pp. 3s. 6d. net 


HOWSON OF HOLT: A 
Study in School Life 


By J. H. Simpson 
An account of the late G. W. S. Howson’s head- 


mastership of Gresham’s School, Holt, Norfolk. 


Cr. 8vo. With a portrait. 3s. 6d. net 
[shortly 


3, Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2 


BROADSTAIRS 
CASTLEMERE, WESTERN ESPLANADE. 


A beautiful house, ideally situated on sea front; 
recently opened to receive paying guests; delicate 
people and those requiring rest specially catered for. 


BIRCHGROVE 


One of the beauty spots cf Sussex and rich in varied charm; 
lakes surrounded by wooded hills; walks through forests and 
over open heath; delightful distant views. Anyone wishing 
for a restful holiday and comfort should write for terms 
to Miss ALLISON, Elm Cottage, Birchgrove, near Horsted 
Keynes, Sussex. 


AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER.—Authors should 
forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales for Children, Plays, 
Films, Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR H. 
STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29, Ludgate Hill, Lond E.C.4. 
No reading fees, Typewriting is not essential, Est. 1898. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and 
carefully typewritten. 1/= per 1,000 words. 

Highest testimonials,-Miss BEAUMONT, 101, 

Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park, S.W.19. 


TYPEWRITING Contidentially executed. 


lid. per 1,000 words. Carbons 3d.—Miss M. 
Candy, 10, Osney Crescent, Paignton, Devon. 
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the modern political philosophy. So we take up the thread 
again with Burke, Kant, Fichte and Hegel, finishing with 
Comte and Mazzini. 

This is a rather remarkable list of names when we recall 
that Professor Vaughan’s first sentence in his introduction 
runs: “‘ Political theory goes hand in hand with history ”’ ; 
and in his chapter on Hegel he writes: ‘It is through 
history that we trace not only the progress, but the nature 
of man’s moral being.’’ We must also recall the enthusiasm 
with which he greets Vico’s Scienza nuova, which declared 
(to quote Vaughan’s words) that ancient philosophy had 
been ‘‘ so barren as speculation ’’ because ‘‘ the method 
adopted has almost always been not concrete, but abstract ; 
not historical, but dogmatic ; a barefaced transference of 
the ideas and conditions of the present into the utterly 
alien world, the wholly different conditions of a remote, 
but still not irrecoverable past.’’ 

Holding such views, one can only wonder that there 
are none of the philosopher historians included in these 
volumes. For example, surely Sir Henry Maine’s is a 
name that should at least have appeared in the index of 
a great work on the philosophy of politics. Nevertheless 
the reader must not complain too much on this point, for 
the author so completely accepts the historical basis for 
a sound political philosophy ; he merely prefers to discuss 
it in its literary summaries of a more abstract form. 

It must be realised that in a book of this kind, which 
endeavours to link together in a coherent sequence the 
great political thinkers, we must not so much consider 
whether any of the systems quoted is right or wrong ; or 
even whether each of the masters gets due justice. After 
all, in such a book as this the author is putting forward a 
philosophy of politics which is itself an attempt to make a 
complete whole. It would scarcely be an exaggeration 
to say that Vaughan’s whole is a more rational and broader 
structure than any of the parts, however great, on which 
it is built. 

If we insist on being a democratic, self-governing people, 
then it is imperatively necessary that we set ourselves the 
task of understanding the elementary principles of govern- 
ing, which we are no longer content to leave in the hands 
of our “‘ betters.’” When we see our political clubs and 
literary societies devoting their sessions to a close examina- 
tion—and close criticism, perhaps—of such a work as the 
one we are now considering, then we may begin to hope 
that we are cultured enough to place our ballot papers in 
the boxes at the polling booth. 


G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. 


A DOYEN’S ESSAYS.* 


Sir Herbert Maxwell is now the doyen of Scottish writers. 
He has given sixty years of a devoted life to public affairs, 
and at the moment of writing his fellow-Galwegians propose 
to honour his distinguished services not only as a local 
magnate, but also as a national asset. Sir Herbert entered 
the field of authorship somewhat late in life, his first book, 
“Studies in the Topography of Galloway,’ having been 
published when he was forty-two. Since then—from 
1887—his pen has not been idle. He has at least half a 
hundred volumes to his credit in all departments of literary 
activity. Antiquities, natural history, general history, 
biography, fiction, have each claimed his attention, and 
it must be said that he has adorned whatever he has 
touched. It is however as an essayist that Sir Herbert 
has shone most conspicuously, and he may be remem- 
bered in that particular sphere when much of his other 
work is forgotten. His ‘‘ Memories of the Months ’”’ (seven 
series) are among the finest things he has written—perhaps 
the best. The present volume of pleasantly-conceived 
papers treats on a variety of topics, of which the most 
interesting gives a second title to the book. ‘‘ A Scottish 
Calendar of Crime”’ is of course a detailed notice of 

* “Inter Alia: a Scottish Calendar of Crime and other 


Historical Essays.’’ By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart, F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L. 15s. (MacLehose.) 


Pitcairn’s well known compilation which owed its incep- 
tion to Sir Walter Scott, who himself wished to do the 
work but never could find opportunity. To read Sir 
Herbert’s essay is practically to read Pitcairn, at all events 
it is to be able to grasp the salient features of Pitcairn’s 
volumes—the most gruesome record we possess of Scottish 
crime and its punishment down to the end of the seven- 
teenth century. Pitcairn was the William Roughead of 
his time, or is it more to the point to say that Mr. Roughead 
is the Pitcairn of his day? Of eleven other papers, that 
upon the famous Casket Letters leaves us ‘‘ as you were.” 
The question of Mary’s guilt is still undecided, and indeed 
can never be decided now, for, as our essayist remarks, 
who can pronounce upon the authenticity of letters which 
disappeared more than three hundred years ago and have 
not been seen since ? But the story of those fateful epistles 
has never been told with greater succinctness or with 
greater clarity and charity. Sir Herbert sees no reason 
for not leaning to the side of mercy. ‘‘ A Son of Thunder,”’ 
who is John Knox, is one of the shorter papers. Sir 
Herbert accepts the customary date—1505—for the 
Reformer’s birth-year, although Dr. Hay Fleming has 
shown with some degree of conclusiveness that 1515 is 
the more likely year. Several of these brightly-written 
sketches are on subjects of Roman, Dutch, French, English 
and Scottish biography. 

“Inter Alia ’’ is a sound and scholarly contribution to 
that branch of literature in which, as has been said, its 
author so excels. 

W. S. Crockett, 


Hovel Rotes. 


ANNE MORRISON. 


By Richmal Crompton. 7s. 6d. 
(Jarrolds.) 


This is essentially a study of child life, in which we 
follow the doings and sayings of the little Morrison family, 
whom Miss Crompton has depicted with sympathy and 
clear insight. They have all caught our interest, but 
undoubtedly it is Anne who takes the first place in our 
affection, and whom we prefer to follow when the necessary 
changes come. We feel that it is a real, sensible, level- 
headed girl who is carrying us with her through all the 
stages of boarding-school, both as pupil and mistress, and 
not as a mere puppet of the author’s invention. Nor does 
she disappoint us in the end, which is different from what 
many novelists would have had it, and which certainly 
balances the somewhat numerous tragic endings which 
some of the other characters steadily work out for 
themselves. 


RANSOM. By Anthony Richardson. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


There may be nothing very fresh in the plot of this 
book, but there is real power and keen perception in the 
characterisation. James Brockenholt, a wealthy Director 
of Transport, wishes to revenge himself on the school 
which expelled him, by making a handsome donation for 
a sanatorium. Whilst spending a few days in the village 
for the formal presentation, he meets an innocent, beautiful 
girl who appeals to the long-lost better side of his nature. 
They are married, and in the struggle for supremacy which 
faces his transport company we get many glimpses into 
this strong man’s tortured soul, tortured between the love 
for his girl-wife and the beast in him which refuses to be 
tamed. Isabel’s love, once so plastic in his hands, gradually 
hardens, and it is not till after the third climax has passed 
and she has publicly ruined his chance of success and left 
him that he gains his soul’s freedom. If we disagreed with 
the author at all, it would be in the fact of Isabel betraying 
her husband in public, the action does not seem to agree 
with the rest of her nature. But of one thing we are sure, 
those who read this book will eagerly look for another from 
the same pen. 
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" SWAN’ World famous for 


FOUNTPENS durability 


Whether you work with the pen or use it only for making 
notes and writing letters, the “Swan,” with its wonderful 
smooth touch, will give you a pleasure never felt before. 
Your work, your letter will be better—there will be more 
of your personality in it. You will appreciate 
your “Swan” from the very first day, and 
the years of service it renders will only 
strengthen your attachment to it. 
There's a “Swan” for every 
hand and every purpose. 


Self-Filling Type from 15/- 
Other “Swans” from 10/6 


OF ALL STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS 
Catalogue post free 


* Masrz, Topp & Co., Ltp., Swan House, 133 & 135, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Branches: 79, High Holborn, W.C.1; 97, Cheapside, E.C.2; and at 3, Exchange 
Street, Manchester; Paris, Brussels, Zurich, Barcelona; Sydney and Cape Town. 


W O M A N RAMBLINGS AND JOTTINGS 
IN THE DREAM OF LIFE 

By DUDLEY M. WALLACE. 5s. net 

I N H E R at importance of this book lies in the author’s 


penetrating analyses which have led him to uncon- 
ventional conclusions. A cleverly reasoned argument 
that matter is no more real “ than the shadow of a tree 


cast by the moon.” 


VARIET Y | | ™ psycuotocy or cotour 


By HYLDA RHODES B-ES-LS. 
The Art of Love-making in America With Foreword by Dr. HENRI LEON. 
3s. 6d. net; postage 4d. 


BY 
GEORGE GRAHAM CURRIE G, Deals with colour lore, the symbology, mysticism 


and nomenclature of colour—the importance of colour 
10 /6 net in life and its effects on temperament—its historic and 


hological associations. 
d, There is a supreme charm about psychological associatio 


these poems, which can be read by A KINGDOM OF HATE. A Romantic Satire 


By C. FILLINGHAM COXWELL. 4s. 6d. net 
— — with cunmeccmnent and edifi , This poem attacks a violent minority’s infliction 
cation. Their general title might well of Communicm on a nation. 


have been “ Love Letters to a Multi- 


tude of Women.” Mr. Currie has A NEW WORLD BY A NEW VISION 


By GILBERT T. SADLER, M.A., LL.B. 


tuned his harp to many keys and 2s. 6d. net ; cloth 4s. 6d. net 

4 . aryi — 1 G. A re-examination of Christianity in the light of 
ng moods idyllic, its which philosophy moves 
romantic and sentimental. towards the same idealism. 


London: The C. W. DANIEL COMPANY, Graham House, Tudor Street, E.C.4 
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SPANISH SUNLIGHT. By A. R. Weekes. 7s. 6d. (Con- 
stable.) 

There is an old-fashioned flavour about this tale, with its 
Charlotte Yonge type of hero, Clare Hautrive. The period 
is to-day, with the Great War and its strange fellowships 

receding into the 
dim distance, and the 
events take place in 
the lovely Spanish 
island of Majolica, 
where _ live’ the 
Faneaux family. 
Two brothers and a 
sister, they are the 
outcome of an irregu- 
lar union between an 
English county 
gentleman and a 
woman of _bluest 
Spanish blood. Clare 
Hautrive, a wealthy 
MissBarbara Young British 
Cartland. aristocrat, who is 
Author of ‘* Jig-Saw ” (Duckworth). visiting the island to 
get local colour for a 
book he is writing, falls into a den of thieves, from which he 
is rescued by Roden Faneaux, a disreputable young scamp 
himself. Clare falls in love with Roden’s sister, Emilia, and 
incurs the deadly enmity of the villain of the tale, Jack 
Ewing, clergyman’s son, Cambridge man sent down, and now 
Texas Harry on the films. The theme of the story is pride, 
pride of all kinds, but deep and obstinate, making the 
reader feel that a good whipping is needed to scourge some 
of it out—the pride of St. Mildred Faneaux, of Emilia and 
her rather shady past, of Clare Hautrive and Robert his 
brother. But Ewing manages to make these proud and 
mighty folk hustle along quite excitingly in true motion 
picture style. There is silk and homespun in the story 
and some threads of wonderful colour skilfully woven into 
the fabric. It would be a great pity to miss reading 
at. 


Camera Portrait by 
Dorothy Wilding. 


THE WINE FARM. By F. E. Mills Young. 7s. 6d, 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


In more than a dozen novels Miss Mills Young has shown 
herself the true woman novelist of South Africa to-day— 
the fairest as regards the bearings of the white races and 
the colour problem, and the staunchest in resisting the 
inroads of ‘‘ sexiness ’’ which is impairing so much good 
work to-day. She makes Marie Ingham the pivot of a 
triple circle—her own love for her young English husband ; 
the latter’s passionate fascination with her niece, the girl 
Sheena ; and the honest love which the latter has inspired 
in the Dutch lad, Raymond. In the working out of the 
story to a satisfactory ending, we cannot help admiring 
the way in which Raymond’s blind and steadfast loyalty 
is made to solve the problem in the long run, but Marie 
enlists our sympathy as well in her more passive way. 
But the crowning merit of the book is the handling of 
Sheena—a deeply responsive nature awakening into 
womanhood, fighting at first against the attractions of 
Ingham the masterful, and succumbing in the end almost 
in spite of herself. The story is enriched by many touches of 
folk-lore and custom, and many passages in which the 
scenery takes in all: that remoteness, that amplitude 
and that affinity to nature which are the special glory of 
South Africa’s horizons. And the stillness of all this 
makes the intricate tangle of passion at the Wine Farm 
all the more dramatic and appealing. 


BINDON PARVA. By George A. Birmingham. 6s. 
(Mills & Boon.) 


Here we have G. A. B. in a new and deeper vein, which 
strikes right down to the heart of things. The stories, as 
related by a young architect engaged on restoration work 
in Bindon Parva church, are stories with which he is 


regaled by the Rev. Sylvester Maturin, vicar of the parish, 
a man who is literally saturated with the medizval spirit 
and tradition of his predecessors in office. How much so 
will be gathered when we go with the architect, all unseen, 
into the church in the early hours of the morning and 
from our hiding place watch him going through the whole 
service, even handing the Sacrament to imaginary people 
at the altar rail. It is then we realise that Maturin lives 
in a long past world and is in close and intimate touch 
with these people of whose troubles, romances, broken 
vows, battles, both spiritual and physical, we read in the 
following pages. It is an unusual book, written with 
an ease of style and touch of characterisation which is all 
too rare, and is so characteristic of the author. 


HERE ARE DRAGONS. By Henry Baerlein. 7s. 6d. 


(Leonard Parsons.) 


The delightful map that adorns the wrapper of Mr. 
Baerlein’s book prepares the reader for a pleasant journey- 
ing in a strange land and in company with strange folk. 
Bohemia has always been associated with a certain irre- 
sponsibility ; it was about that land that Shakespeare 
made his celebrated mistake, assuming a sea coast where 
there was none. Mr. Baerlein is not exactly irresponsible, 
but his mind is of the kind that objects to rigid boundaries. 
We have not travelled very far in his strange land before 
it becomes very like home and his foreign folk as familiar 
as old friends. Princes and princesses, counts and philo- 
sophers reveal themselves as being alike beneath their 
skins ; and the under-gardener and the kitchenmaid are, 
to Mr. Baerlein, just as important as the Czecho-Slovakian 
ambassador and the high-born lady who commits indis- 
cretions—or, rather, contemplates them. There is much 
illuminating talk about the problems of existence as they 
affect these light-hearted travellers in Bohemia. It is 
very refreshing talk and full of wisdom, much more so 
than most of the heavy talk of the serious characters in 
serious novels. For Mr. Baerlein is not a serious novelist. 
None of his characters have the CGidipus complex, nor are 
they troubled about the secret places of the heart. They 
go in for marriage and honeymoons and earning their 
livings and gossip about their friends, like ordinary sensible 
people. That is their charm, and Mr. Baerlein has the 
gift, rare nowadays, of making ordinary people live, with 
all their qualities and faults ; while, with a touch of fantasy 
here and there, he makes them more than ordinary. The 
human comedy of the book is delightful and the narrative 
light, entertaining and full of lyrical beauty. 


THE LORING MYSTERY. By Jeffery Farnol. 7s. 6d. 
(Sampson Low.) 


With a touch of magic that ‘‘ Wizard of Romance,” 
Jeffery Farnol, wafts us right into the midst of a deeply 
complicated country house mystery, this time his scene 
being laid in Sussex. Sir Nevil Loring is mysteriously 
murdered, shortly after he has, or thinks he has, caused to 
be murdered his nephew, David, rightful owner of the 
estate, who was on his way to England from Virginia. 
Instead of David, the man who attacked him, and appro- 
priated his name and credentials, pays the supreme penalty, 
and David arrives safely, but destitute and suffering from 
loss of memory. The possibilities in this thrilling story 
are so numerous and deftly handled that the reader is kept 
on tenterhooks the whole time, as Jasper Shrig of Bow 
Street Police Court, with his private list of six ‘‘ suspects,” 
carefully and ingeniously tracks down every shred of 
evidence, ticking them off one by one as their innocence 
is proved until only one is left. The reader follows his 
original methods with keen interest, at the same time 
making acquaintance with all manner of people, the 
smaller characters no less than the principals being cleverly 
drawn. Passionate love, fierce hate and humour combine 
in this story with a keen love of nature, which breathes the 
charm and freshness of a spring morning. 
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THE ROYAL MARTYR 
By C. W. COIT 


Demy 8vo, Cloth, gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 
From The Newcastle Chronicle; ** A new life of King Charles I... a 
well-written defence of the Royal Martyr.” 
From The Irish Times; “. . . exceedingly interesting ... The tragic, 
splendid aud plaintive story of the King's life is told in these pages 
well and vividly ... This is a good book.” 


THE PEARL OF FORTUNE 


A TALE OF THE SOUTH SEAS 
By T. R. St. JOHNSTON 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
From The Birmingham Post: “ What raises the book above the average 
level is the author's knowledge and power of description when he is 
dealing with his scenery and his incidental characters.” 
From The Scotsman; “... this short. rapidly moving, and enjoyable 
novel fof adventure . . . Its romance is brisk and ‘lightly touched 
throughout.” 


THE ENCIRCLING MIST 
By “EVELYN EATON 


Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 
From The Times Literary Supplement: ‘‘Miss Eaton has gained her 
freedom in the art of the prose poem.” 


From The ‘Bookman; “The sketches and allegories are delightfully 


written; they are elusive, as allegories should be, and suggest far more 
than they put into words.” 


THE GROVE AND OTHER POEMS 
By JOHN FREEMAN 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 5s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe of | 


I0o0 numbered copies, signed by the author, 21s. net. 


From The Daily News: “Let us buy and read ‘The Grove,’ which is 
one of the most considerable contributions to recent poetry.” 


UP THE HILL OF FAIRLIGHT 
By MARGOT ROBERT ADAMSON 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A. M. PHILPOT 


By Mrs. ARNOLD BENNETT. 

“T cannot think of any other author’s wife who could have painted her 
famous husband with half the skill.”—Mr. S. P. B. Mais in the Daily Graphic. 
“A most modern study in personality.”—Mr. James Milne in the Graphic. 
“ Queer intriguing little volume.”—Yorkshire Post. ‘“ An interesting and a 
peculiar book."”—Nation and Atheneum. 


Crown 8vo. 10 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 


ADOLPHE 

By BENJAMIN CONSTANT. Translated by Paul 
Hookham. Introduction by Gustave Rudler, Marshal Foch 
Professor, Oxford. 

The first translation for over a hundred years of this chef d’oeuvre of 


European literature, in which Constant tells the story of his famous love 
affair with Madame de Staél. 


A masterpiece . . . true and sound and revealing.” —Spectator. 
Edition de luxe of 500 copies. Tos. 6d. net 


SAMUEL PEPYS: A Portrait in Miniature 

By J. LUCAS-DUBRETON, Translated by H. J. 
Stenning. 

A life-like portrait, by a brilliant Frenchman, of one of the most elusive 
characters in English literature. ‘‘ A brilliant and delightful book.”—Book- 


man. “‘ Bright and ingenious study.”—Scotsman. ‘‘ Graphic and sparkling 
little miniature.”—Truth. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net 


FRENCH CAMEOS 
‘By MOMA CLARKE, author of “‘ Paris Waits,’’ etc. 


“A true guide to French life.”—Times Literary Supplement. 

“ Reveal French national and family life with a hundred swift, sure 
touches . . . excellently produced . . . delicious illustrations.”—Morning 
Post. ‘“‘ A work that every traveller to France, every visitor to Paris, should 
stand on his bookshelf.""—ZJlustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


go illustrations by A. Pécoud. 8s. 6d. net 


PATRICK BRANWELL BRONTE 
By ALICE LAW, F.R.S.L. 


The book that has excited so much controversy by its contention that 
the novel Branwell Bronté claimed to have written was “ Wuthering 
Heights ” and not his earlier fragment “‘ And the Weary are at Rest.” 


Crown 8vo. With 6 illustrations. 6s. net 


A. M. PHILPOT, Ltd., 69, Great Russell Street, W.C.1 


q PUT ON YOUR LIBRARY LIST 


DONN BYRNE 


BLIND RAFTERY 


AND HIS WIFE, HILARIA 
Author of “ Messer Marco Polo,” etc. 


Emphatically an exceptional book. Never was such 
beauty of soul and life revealed as in this sweet story. 5 / 
Something greater than a novel. A book that leaps to = net 
the mind's eye.""— Glasgow Her 
“A pretty idyll beautifully written.” —Sphere 
“A charming delicate romance and altogether delightful.” 
—The Star 


JEFFERY FARNOL 
THE LORING MYSTERY 


Author of “The Broad Highway.” ete. 
“ A stirring tale c d with incidents and ad e.” 
Daily Chronicle 7/6 net 


R. WATSON 


GORDON OF THE 
LOST LAGOON 


A romance of the Pacific Coast full of character and 7/6 net 


adventure. 


E. J. RATH 


THE DARK CHAPTER 
A Comedy of Class Distinctions 
Author of “The Nervous Wreck.” 


The plot is fantastic, yet the ch ters are so real, 


that it seems as though they must have existed, and 7/6 net 


have talked as we find them in the book. 


London Sampson Low 


SCRIBNERS 

Twice Thirty 

SoME SHORT AND SIMPLE ANNALS OF THE ROAD. 

By Epwarp W. Bok, Author of “‘ E. W. Bok—An Auto- 
biography.” 18s. net 
A fascinating narrative revealing the personal side of the author's life, 
the implication of the title being that at the age of 60 a man, having 


gained something of wisdom, can better see what things were important 
in his lite and in life in general. 

« ... shrewd, pl t, and emi ly readable book . . ."— 

The Western Mail 
. an extremely entertaining book. It is full of shrewd and racy 
ce and dote on of topics.”— 


The Yorkshire Weekly Post 
Gardens 


A NoTEBOOK OF PLANS AND SKETCHES. 

By J. C. N. Forestier, Chief Engineer of Gardens and 
Walks, and Custodian of the Bois de Boulogne, Paris. 
Translated from the French by HELEN MORGENTHAU 
Fox. Profusely illustrated. 4to, cloth, {2 12s. 6d. net 


“M. Forestier’s work, done with the French lucidity, brevity and 
neatness, must rank among the best of its kind. It is, above all, 
practical.""— Morning Post 


Studies from Ten Literatures 
By Ernest Boyp, Author of “ Ireland’s Literary 
Renaissance.”’ 12s. 6d. net 


In this book, which is by design the first of a series, the author dis- 
cusses some two dozen leading figures in the literature of modern 
Europe, France, Spain, Italy, Portugal, Switzerland, Germany, Poland 
and Scandinavia, among them Anatole Franoe, Marcel Proust, Jacinto 
Benavente, Gabriele D’Annunzio, Eca de Queiroz, Carl Spitteler, 
Johann Bojer. 


The Diary of a Dude Wrangler 


By StrutHers Burt, Author of ‘The Interpreter’s 


House.”’ 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net 
" . out of the heart of the real West, sti'l a grim and joyous reality, 
comes a delightful book. . . ."—Morning Post 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


7, Beak Street, London, W.1 
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GOVERNMENT HOUSE. By Alice Perrin. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Cassells.) 


Even if Mrs. Perrin were to give us no story at all, her 
natural, intimate descriptions of everyday life in India 
would be sufficient to 
fill us with keen 
interest. But she gives 
us good stories too. 
“Government House’”’ 
is not the best work 
she has done, and the 
heroine’s behaviour at 
times robs us of 
sympathy for her, but 
the narrative runs 
without lagging and 
has plenty of dramatic 
“moments. And con- 
sidering the tangle of 
lives that faced us at 
one period in the 
book, we are glad to 
end with that quietly 
excellent final chapter, 
Miss Lily Stack, ®"d the satisfactory 


whose successful novel, “ The Yellow Spot,” ameuved in the prosasc 
is published by Messrs. Ward, Lock. private hotel in 


London. Annabel 
Heath’s love-at-first-sight for the ‘‘ Governor of a Great 
Province,’’ a man already married to a very rich wife, led 
her quickly from one false step to another, and at one time 
threatened disaster, but honour won and the story gains 
much thereby. 


A DEBT OF HONOUR. By Harold Bindloss. 7s. 6d. 
(Ward, Lock.) 

Another vigorous tale by Mr. Bindloss in which the 
writer betrays his great love of the sea and his knowledge 
of yachting. Jake Carlyon begs his friend, Bob Seward 
of the glorious Canadian Pacific Slope, to go across to 
visit him at his country house in Scotland. The message 
is rather urgent. Bob wonders what is amiss, and is 
puzzled by Carlyon’s manner when they meet; he is 
irritable and inclined to drink. There is a spirited chapter 
called ‘‘ Solway Weather ”’ in which Jake and Bob in the 
yacht Whaup toss on an ugly sea. Bob on arrival quickly 
perceives that Jake is in bad company. He lives with 
folk who want to get his money and to prove that he 
inherits insanity from his father. There is a brisk set of 
adventures at the Scottish Tower ; finally, after a row with 
one of the enemy, Bob and Jake make a bolt for it in the 
Whaup. They get taken aboard a liquor-runner, finally 
land in America, and become tramps. All very exciting. 
Bob is a good honest hero who always holds the sympathy 
of the reader. 


UTTER HAPPINESS. By Frank Savile. 7s. 6d. (Arnold.) 

A clever title for an adroitly planned tale. There is 
something eternally fascinating about the spectacle of a 
sophisticated town maiden finding her real joy in a wild 
primitive country. Out to North Eastern Africa proceed 
Lady Rosalind Fitzphail and her sister Lady Angela, 
who lives for dancing. They accompany their father, 
Lord Borashmore, and Egerton Rayner, the fiancé of Rosa- 
lind. The men go out on business to try and secure a 
cotton growing tract. Now the Governor and Native 
Commissioner, Colonel Gervase Clive, C.M.G., D.S.O., is 
a bachelor, and it is the fervent wish of his native adviser, 
an Arab nobleman, ‘that he should marry. ‘“‘ Sons you 
must have, Sidi, sons. Men like yourself, trained in your 
presence to continue all that Time must inevitably call 
you to lay down. .. .”” Gervase proceeds to fall in love 
with Rosalind, Rayner’s betrothed. There are amusing 
passages about sport. Rosalind gets a buffalo, her prim 
aunt (in the forties and painted as very aged), shoots a 
crocodile! This story would make a good play. We feel 
Mr. Savile could do more with his feminine characters. 
They are disappointingly shallow. 


LINDEN LEA. By Edward Bucknell. 7s. 6d. (Williams & 
Norgate.) 

The verdict passed by a Harley Street specialist rang 
with all the finality of a death sentence, for to George 
Mordyn a year’s suspension from all his activities meant 
an end to the promising career which was just opening 
before this brilliant barrister. There was no way of escape, 
and in utter dejection Mordyn turned his back on the City 
and all it had meant to him, to spend twelve months in the 
country on an estate which he had recently inherited but 
never seen. By slow degrees we watch the realisation of 
his inheritance dawning in him, see the country with all 
its healthful delights weaving its spell around him, and 
find the country people making their own little niche in his 
heart, and before long he is fighting their battles and 
serving their interests in the true manner and tradition 
of his forefathers. Needless to say the end of the year 
finds him a confirmed country squire whom romance has 
favoured happily. 


SECRET JUDGES. By Francis D. Grierson. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

It is something of a “ score,’’ in these days, for an author 
to hit upon an original idea in detective stories, and we 
can safely say that Mr. Grierson has done this. His 
beneficent secret society whose members are out to relieve 
the oppressed and to make the world in general a better 
place is so well run that for a while they deceive even 
the best experts of Scotland Yard, and the exposure of 
their real character is quite unexpected by the reader. 
The trouble with this class of story, as a rule, is that its 
characters lack character—they are merely stock figures. 
We know, of course, that in the end the villains will either 
shoot themselves or be brought to justice by devious 
paths; but we do like them to be real human villains, 
and we do like our detectives and professors to have a 
sense of humour. Again the author hits the mark well, 
for Inspector Sims (why. is ‘‘ Sims’’ such an excellent 
name for a sleuth ?) has a pretty wit at times, and Professor 
Wells, who is a great chap and a brainy amateur assistant 
to the Force when they are on any particularly baffling 
task, is apt at a retort; so that we get quite a number of 
chuckles when he is in form. The story turns into an 
unanticipated direction when we hear of the abduction of 
the Prime Minister of England, and it is only here that we 
feel Mr. Grierson is straining our belief rather too much. 
Such mild complaint, however, is not of much account 
compared with the pleasure which the skill of the story 
as a whole has given us, and we end by assuring all 
readers that they will find abundant entertainment in 
following the adventures of those who brought the ‘‘ Secret 
Judges ”’ before their own tribunal. 


SUCCESSOR. By M. C. T. Sawbridge. 7s. 6d. (Allen & 
Unwin.) 

In ‘‘ The Successor’’ the key-note is ruthlessness. An 
appropriate sub-title would have been “ the return of a 
native.’’ George Bulkeley-Sims, who has been disowned 
by his late father on account of a chequered career, returns 
with his wife to the entailed estate in England after seven- 
teen years in Australia. George, believing himself the 
heir-apparent, ruthlessly bullies Ishmael, his half-brother, 
a delicate boy of twelve, whom he regards as heir-presump- 
tive, and rides roughshod over his sensitive temperament. 
He plays havoc with the ancestral home and spoils the 
country-side by his drastic changes, a procedure which 
calls forth enmity from all whom these changes deeply 
affect. Ishmael’s life would not be worth living were it 
not for the love and tender solicitude of Elizabeth, George’s 
wife. Investigation into the rights of succession reveals 
that George is an illegitimate son, a fact that compels him 
to give up hope of possession. He and Elizabeth go back 
to Australia, while Ishmael becomes a ward in Chancery. . 
Many situations, and the rough character of George, owe 
something to the precedent set by Galsworthy. The 
author conveys rapid development in narrative by the 
economy of a delicate art. 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE BLUE MOON. By D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis. 5s. net. (Melrose.) 


Roughly speaking, humorists are of two kinds: there 
are those whose art it is to evoke the quiet inward chuckle ; 
and there are those who, with no less art, set out to make 
you laugh aloud. Mr. Lewis began his career in the 
former category, but the development of his genius brings 
him into the latter. It is impossible to read some of these 
sketches in public without behaving uproariously. At the 
same time, Mr. Lewis’s deeper power over you is that 
with the same stroke that he takes away your self-control he 
drives into you a deep conviction of the absurdity of your 
surroundings, and in consequence relieves you of all sense 
of personal embarrassment. It is indeed difficult to resist 
the temptation to turn to a stranger seated next to you in 
the railway carriage and point out to him the particular 
finesse of humour which reduced you to hopeless hilarity. 
It may sound paradoxical to say that Mr. Lewis is too 
funny for Punch; but he has evidently chosen to adopt 
the exuberant method, which is the antithesis of the 
modern tradition. He is rather a Gilbert and Calverly 
rolled into one, with a dash of something that has never 
been done before. These sketches are unequal—perhaps 
it is as well, for one has time to recover from dangerous 
spasms. Mr. Lewis is at his happiest when satirising the 
over-serious folk, the ultra-modernists. (The mere mention 
of a word like ‘‘ Bimetallism ’’ sends him into a frenzy of 
fun-making.) ““‘ Highbrow Lure” and “ Celtic Twilight ” 
are perfect satires ; and ‘‘ A Downland Crisis ’’ exquisitely 
takes off an attitude of mind which, incredible as it may 
seem, actually does exist, for this reviewer at least has 
encountered it. But Mr. Lewis is by no means limited 
to poking fun at mock culture, and not the least of his 
accomplishments is the possession of real culture himself. 
In this new collection his mastery of language and his 
subtle artistry are as noticeable as the broadening of his 
humour and humanity. 


THE ROYAL MARTYR. By Charles Wheeler Coit, M.A., 
B.D. tos. 6d. (Selwyn & Blount.) 


This is a new and sympathetic study of the life of King 
Charles the Royal Martyr. The work has for many years 
filled with absorbing interest the leisure hours of Professor 
Coit. He is a loyal follower of King Charles and finds him 
just, reasonable and sweet. That spirit breathes through 
the book, which pleads the cause and restates the case of 
England’s Martyr King, who was a victim of military 
tyranny. That each one of us is born a Royalist or a 
Cromwellian, we firmly believe, and we take sides naturally 
as we pass through the period in our history books, and 
this though school textbooks invariably malign Charles 
and laud Cromwell. Yet even hardened Cromwellians 
could hardly fail to feel the gentle leading of this book, 
written to correct popular misapprehension about King 
Charles. In a period of change and catastrophe the king’s 
character shines bright and clear. His actions were guided 
by principle, for which he suffered and died. King Charles 
is shown as one of the most gallant defenders of the faith 
of the Church of England. As we read chapter by chapter 
until we reach Sold and Bought,”’ ‘“‘ Carisbrooke,’’ ‘‘ The 
Treaty of Newport,”’ ‘“‘ Westminster Hall’ and ‘‘ White- 
hall,” we have not to revise our opinions of the king one 
whit. Courageous, a good husband, son and father, 
courteous, kingly, pious, kindly—he was all these things 
even in the last sad hours of his suffering, when he showed 
himself most patient, gracious and gentle. A prelude to 
this interesting and informative book has been written by 
Catherine M. Phillimore. 


THE VAST SUDAN. By A. Radclyffe Dugmore. 21s. 


(Arrowsmith.) 


Any country that Major Dugmore visited and wrote 
about would become of fascinating interest to his many 


London School of Journalism 


Founded under the direct patronage of late 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE 
Personally conducted by Mr. Max PEMBERTON 
“DAILY MIRROR” PRIZE AWARD. 


The Directors of the London School of Journalism 
have now the pleasure to announce the name of the 
winner of the annual cash prize of £50 kindly offered by 
the proprietors of the Daily Mirror. Of many hundred 
contributions submitted by students of the School, the 
Editor of the Daily Mirror has selected that of 


Mrs. ELAINE BICKERSTAFFE, 
33, Abbotshall Road, Kirkcaldy, 


to whom, in consequence, the prize is now awarded. 
The winning article appeared in the Daily Mirror on 21st 
February. The Directors are privileged to add that, in 
the opinion of the Examiner, the articles submitted 
attained a high standard of excellence. They would 
mention that all students are eligible for this com- 
petition, which is held each year. 


The Courses (which include Journalism, Free-Lance 
Journalism, and Short Story Writing) are all given by 
correspondence, supplemented, when desirable, by 
personal interviews. The instruction is entirely in the 
hands of well-known and successful journalists and 
novelists. 


Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would- 
be students as to the particular course of study in which 
they should engage, and will be helped in his judgment 
if the applicant can forward some manuscript upon which 
an opinion can be based. 

For Prospectus and particulars of the School’s Courses 
apply to :— 

The Secretary's Office, 
London School of Journalism, 


110, Great Russell Street, W.C.1 
Telephone, 4574 Museum 


Blackwoods’ Spring Publications 


By CHARLES WHIBLEY. With portraits and illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 30/— net. 

There are, perhaps, few periods of English Political History less known to 
the average man of to-day than the middle third of the nineteenth Century, 
almost coinciding with the interval between the first and second Reform Bills. 

With profound knowledge and admirable style, and with clearness of 
thought, Mr. Whibley has produced a picture of men and the great events in 
which they played their parts. 


TANNENBERG : The First Thirty Days in East Prussia 
By Major-General Sir EDMUND IRONSIDE, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., Commandant ‘The Staff College, Camberley. 
With maps. 15/— net. 

The Campaign of Tannenberg is of peculiar interest to the British Army, 
because it shows what a well-trained force can achieve against numbers. 
Success does not lie in weight of numbers, but in the skilful employment 
in combination of all available arms. 


THE BOOK OF EARTH. by ALFRED NOYES. 
The Second Volume of ‘‘ The Torch-Bearers.’”’ 7/6 net. 

The TORCH-BEARERS is, as The Times named it on the appearance 
of the first volume, “ an epic of Science" ; and many admirers of Mr. Noyes’s 
work will keenly appreciate the manner in which he has transmuted by the 
medium of his epic verse the somewhat humdrum histories of Geology, Biology 
and the like into a stirring, swinging romance. (Jn the press.) 


FICTION 


By ISOBEL JAMIESON, author of ‘“ The Ginger Beer 
Standard.” 7/6 net. 

Although it cannot be said that Skeletta always “ behaved like a lady,” 
she becomes a good subject for the amusing tale Mrs. Jamieson has composed 
of her adventures. ‘ Skeletta”’ is a yacht owned by “ The White Knight,” 
and the story of what befell hosts, guests, and crew during a cruise on the 
West Coast of Scotland will rival the humour and popularity of “* Three 
Men in a Boat.” All vachtsmen, amateurs and others, should read this 
charming and delightful book. 


TENEMENT. By JOHN COCKBURN. 7/6 net. 


A story of life in Glasgow, where the struggle is mostly found to be in the 
habitation most common to that city—a tenement block. The book has 
a peculiar interest in these days of house shortage and refusal of certain 
sections in Glasgow to pay rent. (Jn the press.) 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS 
45, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
37, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON 


__ 
LORD JOHN MANNERS AND HIS FRIENDS - 
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readers, but just now the Sudan is a particularly arresting 
subject. Yet the part of its history that concerns Gordon 
and the Mahdi occupies a relatively small space in a narra- 
tive of wide human interest. The Sudan has always been 
the scene of tragedy, beginning with the first discovery 
of gold that brought ruthless sacrifice of life and endless 
human suffering in its trail—in the time of Ramesis II 
no less than £80,000,000 worth annually was claimed by 
invading hordes—to the present day when the Sudanese 
present the spectacle of an unhappy subject race torn 
between allegiance to two great nations, and fretted with 
the jealousy of a third. Major Dugmore penetrated with 
his camera to the inmost parts of the vast tract, discovering 
many strange tribes, including one that had found and 
adopted as its uniform the mail armour left behind by 
crusaders centuries ago. His objects were not gold or ivory 
hunting but the obtaining of photographs and information, 
and he succeeded at great personal risk to himself. An 
appendix, detailing the fauna and flora of the Sudan, 
gives the book an added value. It is delightful to read, 
not only for its subject matter but for its straightforward 
narrative of thrilling personal adventure. In common 
with many men of action, Major Dugmore possesses the 
gift of writing exactly what he means, and his direct 
style is unhampered by unnecessary ‘‘ word-pictures,”’ 


NEW LIGHT UPON INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. By D. 
Gopaul Chetty. 3s. 6d. net. (Dent.) 


The thesis of this book, which represents a curious 
experiment made in good faith and also with care and 
subtlety, maintains (1) that there is a striking resemblance 
between the revelation which came to Swedenburg and 
that branch of Indian philosophy which is known as 
Saiva Siddhanta; (2) that this being so the teachings of 
the Swedish seer reflect a real light upon the Eastern body 
of thought. For the benefit of western readers it should 
be explained that Saiva Siddhanta connotes religion as 
well as philosophy and is that of the Dravidians, who form 
not only ‘‘ the bulk of the population”’ in the Madras 
Presidency but throughout the vast viceroyalty : they are 
known otherwise as Tamils, and Mr. Chetty himself is a 
Tamil of Southern India. His portrait is prefixed to his 
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at Edmonton. 

From “ The World's Library of Best Books.” Edited by Wilfred Whitten. 
(Newnes). 


work, and Dr. L. B. de Beaumont, who contributes the 
Foreword, is a prominent member of the Swedenborgian 
New Church in London. It is certain and obvious that 
systems which take as their point of departure the existence 
of God, which affirm His unity and personality, which define 
Him as omniscient love, and which postulate also a soul in 
man, while they distinguish between God and the universe, 
are in a broad natural likeness, and here is the case as it 
stands between the two theologies, offering together a 
marked contrast to some other Eastern systems—that of 
Buddhism for example. Beyond these analogies there lies 
the field of special pleading, and this Mr. Chetty explores 
with results that do credit to his acuteness, if they produce no 
conviction. It remains that Swedenborg’s great doctrine 
of correspondence is not found in Saivaism. It is, however, 
in Jewish Kabalism, to which it is highly probable that 
the seer owed something, reflected from early readings. 
Few revelations and few excogitated systems stand utterly 
apart from one another: it is useful to mark their points 
of likeness, but it is vital that they should not be exagger- 
ated. For the rest, Mr. Chetty writes as one who has 
become Christian in the sense of Swedenborg, through 
whose teaching he believes that ‘‘ the spiritual conquest 
of India by Christ ’’ is destined to take place, and that in 
a space of time which will compare strangely with the 
three centuries expended to so little purpose on the propa- 
gation of the gospel through the channels of orthodox 
churches, 


THE TRAGEDIE OF HAMLET. Edited by George 
MacDonald. 8s. 6d. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 


The centenary of George MacDonald has produced no 
more desirable volume than this, for it is not only an 
enduring tribute to the man’s fine instinct for literature— 
it is also the best edition of ‘‘ Hamlet ”’ for general readers. 
Its basis is the Folio text of 1623, but it includes in foot- 
notes the additions of the Second Quarto. It gives the 
play as it should be given, unsundered by modern Acts 
and Scenes, and it embodies as well a commentary that is 
sane, illuminating and free from the pedantry of mis- 
applied learning. It is, we repeat, the best edition of 
““ Hamlet ’’ for general readers ; and as we glance through 
its pages we wonder again at the perverseness which 
has buried the swift and simple action of a clear and 
comprehensible dramatic story under the rubbish of 
“interpretations ’’’ worthy of Colney Hatch. Let the 
sensible reader forget all about the critics and the mystics 
and the analytics, and enjoy for himself the wonderful 
drama here worthily presented. 


THE SWORD OF THE NORTH: HIGHLAND 
MEMORIES OF THE GREAT WAR. By Dugald 
MacEchern. 20s. (Carruthers ; Inverness.) 


This is assuredly one of the best of our local war histories. 
Its get-up is admirable, and the whole style of the work 
reflects high credit on its compiler, the parish minister of 
Bower, in Caithness. Elaborately illustrated (there are 
no fewer than 630 beautiful reproductions of photographs 
and views), printed in notably clear type, and garnished 
with a wealth of poetic miscellany from the author’s own 
pen, the volume cannot fail to find wide acceptance all 
over the North of Scotland where the perfervid Celts 
rallied in such considerable numbers to the call in 1914 
and succeeding years. Mr. MacEchern’s descriptions of 
the Highland regiments—Seaforths, Camerons and Lovat 
Scouts—and the valiant part played by them on the field, 
could not be improved upon, and his biographical notices 
couched in a chaste and appreciatory spirit, are none too 
laudatory (can there be too much laudation in such a 
cause ?) and are combined with that fine feeling of cama- 
vadevie which was to be expected of one who himself 
served with distinction throughout this crisis. The 
chapter on Earl Kitchener, who perished not far from 
Mr. MacEchern’s own home, is perhaps the most touching 
story in a volume thrilling with the patriotic and the 
pathetic. 
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LINCOLN. By Nathaniel Wright Stephenson. ais. 
(Hutchinson.) 


The book is somewhat disappointing in that we seem to 
know Lincoln himself no better after having read it. 
Indeed it leaves the clear, bold outline that is Lincoln in 
most of our minds, a little indistinct. The author explains 
too much, too minutely. His study of Lincoln is chiefly 
psychological. Mr. Stephenson describes it himself as 
“An account of Lincoln’s personal life, especially of its 
springs of action as revealed and deepened by the ordeal 
of war.’’ The opening chapters deal with Lincoln’s up- 
bringing as a child of the forest and throughout the book 
we are asked to note the terrific influence of heredity on 
Lincoln’s conduct; the effect of his sire, Thomas the 
unstable, of the religious-minded Nancy, his mother. We 
see here Lincoln taken to pieces in the dissecting-room 
rather than set before us hewn out of marble and on a 
pedestal. The average Englishman, I think, finds this 
American habit of introspection and analysis of character 
very tiresome. On the other hand the work is so careful 
and conscientious, and shows evidence of so much pains 
taken that although the number of Lincoln’s biographies 
is legion, the student of the period cannot fail to find many 
new facts therein and a new light thereon. The thirty- 
seven chapters are divided into periods—Foundations, 
Promises, Confusions, Audacities, Victory. At the close 
there is a bibliography, numerous and illuminating notes 
and an excellent index. References to the authority of 
Herndon are necessarily numerous and Mr. Stepenson has 
an interesting note on the vital question of the credibility 
of Herndon, whom many biographers regard as a mere 
romancer. ‘‘ With all his faults’ he ends, ‘“‘ Herndon has 
the inner something that will enable the diverse im- 
pressions of Lincoln, always threatening to become 
irreconcilable, to hang together and out of their very 
incongruity to invoke a person that is not incongruous. 
And herein, in this touchstone so to speak, is Herndon’s 
value.” It is certainly a book the student of Lincoln 
cannot afford to be without. 


GARDENING FOR CHILDREN. By Joan Gwynn. 2s. 6d. 
(Harrap.) 

Since children must fiddle about with dirt and become 
of the earth earthy, Mrs. Gwynn has written a simple, 
serious little handbook to show how the instinct for grubbi- 
ness can be directed to creative ends. From the lore of 
her own Oxfordshire garden she takes just so much as 
will appeal to the child, and tells that child how its corner 
of the garden may be made to blossom enchantingly in 
monthly progression. Specimen beds of the simplest 
English annuals and specimen rock gardens are shown 
in diagram; digging, trenching, planting, shoot-cutting. 
manuring and other operations are outlined under each 
month. For the earnest child gardener she holds out a 
rich reward, which is propaganda in the right key : 


. . . You will feel as if the garden were full of friends who 
look forward to your coming. If you go there in winter time 
some of them will be asleep, but the green leaves of others will 
look beautiful to you, for you will remember the days when you 
sowed the seeds and grew the little seedlings with such care. 
The time will soon come when the beauty of their flowers will 
repay you for the care you gave them.”’ 


THE COLORADO RIVER: Yesterday, To-day and To- 
morrow. By Lewis R. Freeman. 25s. (Heinemann.) 


Mr. Freeman describes himself, in the expressive term 
of the “‘ inland sailor,’ as a “ river rat.’ He is in reality 
much more. He might with justice be termed the prince 
of river rats. What better term can describe the navigator 
who has faced successively the perils of the Yangtse, the 
Irrawaddy, the Yellowstone, the Columbia, and now the 
great ‘‘ red raging bull ’’ of American rivers, the Colorado ? 
Mr. Freeman carries you away by sheer copiousness and 
impetus. Once he has you in his grip and has started 
talking to you about one of these rivers of his, he 
revolutionises a considerable portion of your geographic 
knowledge. Your mere conception of what a truly great 


LIPPINCOT 


RACES, NATIONS AND CLASSES. The 
Psychology of Dominion and Freedom 


By HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER. 9s. net 
A book which is of special significance because of the very widespread 
discussion which is at present focusing attention on racial, international 
and industrial relations. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF REVOLUTION 
By P. Sorokrn. 12s. 6d. net 


A new volume in Lippincott’s Sociological Series. A Sociological analysis 
of the real nature of Revolution, in the light of the Russian Revolution, 
giving the complete history and characteristics pertaining to Revolution 
whenever and wherever it may occur. 


DYNAMIC PSYCHOLOGY 
An Introduction to Modern Psychological Theory and 
Practice. By Dr. THomas V. Moore. 15s. net 
The aim of this work is to give a practical introduction 
to Psychology. 

“ While the book is chiefly of value to the intending systematic student, 


it contains many interesting comments on the ordinary problems of life 
and conduct.”——Bristol Times and Mirror 


HOW TO DEBATE 


By Rospert Weston Bascock and Joun H. Powe Lt, 
jun. 8s. 6d. net 
This book has been the outgrowth of years of practical teaching of the 
subject and is presented in a lively, interesting manner, setting forth the 
principles and art of debate. 


THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 

By FREDERICK J. Haskin. New, Revised and Greatly 
Enlarged Edition. 9s. net 
An authoritative reference book ; has been translated into eleven 
languages. 

“* The American Government,’ which has run through 80 editions, is 
certainly a most valuable and informative book. The illustrations are 
excellent. . . .""—Reading Mercury and Oxford Gazette 


FICTION 
THE SIGN OF EVIL 


By ANTHONY WYNNE. 7s. 6d. net 
One detective novel in a hundred. An out-of-the-ordinary story. 
LAUGHING LAST 
By JANE AsBBoTtT. Coloured frontispiece and 3 
illustrations in black-and-white by Corinne Pauli. 

5s. net 
In this book will be found the same kind of delightful young people, the 
same high ideals for young womanhood that make mothers glad to put 
Mrs. Abbott’s books in the hands of their growing daughters. 
WITH GEORGE WASHINGTON INTO THE 

WILDERNESS 


By Epwin L. Sasin. _ Frontispiece in colour and 3 
illustrations by Will Thomson, portrait of Washington. 
(Trail Blazers Series.) 7s. net 
The story centres upon the early frontier and military career of George 


Washington in the days when the Ohio Country west of the Allegheny 
Mountains was wrested from France. 


Catalogues and Lists sent post free on application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
16, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


@. “If you hate to 
be amused shun 
THE LADY OF 
THE MANOR (by 
G. F. Bradby, 7/6 net) 
as you would shun 
mischief.” Daily News 


HODDER & STOUGHTON LTD. 
WARWICK SQ., LONDON, E.C.4 
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river means is never the same again. Compared with Mr. 
Freeman on inland waters, the average textbook on the 
same subject is what a penny candle is to a searchlight. 
Take the Colorado. Before one encounters Mr, Freeman 
the Colorado River has meant more or less a “ very large 
and rapid-flowing American river’’ rising somewhere in 
the middle of the United States and flowing into the 
Pacific Ocean at the Gulf of California. Mr. Freeman in 
the course of 450 packed pages teaches us to realise that 
the Colorado is nothing less than one of the great natural 
wonders of the world. He gives a history of its discovery 
right down from the time of the Spanish conquerors to the 
present day, when after many centuries the completed 
survey of its vast length has only just been achieved. He 
gives us in addition the detailed story of the attempt on 
the part of each of the intrepid adventurers who have 
risked their lives in the task of exploring the Colorado 
through rapid, cataract and cafion. And lastly he gives 


in his own graphic yet modest style his personal experiences — 


during the trip down this mighty torrent, the force of 
whose waters is such that it has worn away its banks till 
for many miles of its length they form cliffs as lofty as all 
but the tallest mountains in our little England. This 
enthralling book, which is rounded off by a description of 
the wonderful work of the engineers now busy harnessing 
the river for irrigation and water power, is illustrated by a 
series of nearly a hundred superb photographs. 


THE EARLY CERAMIC WARES OF CHINA, By A. L. 
Hetherington. 12s. 6d. net. (Ernest Benn.) 

About a couple of years ago, Mr. Hetherington produced 
a magnificent monograph on ‘“‘ The Early Ceramic Wares 
of China ”’ which was so readily appreciated by collectors 
and others that the whole edition passed rapidly not of 
print. That nobly illustrated work was out of reach of 
a large number of people attracted by and interested in 
the subject and author and publisher were therefore, we 
think, well advised in the preparation of this popular and 
abridged edition of the earlier work. It is however 
something more than abridgment of the bigger book for 
the author has brought his subject-matter up to date, and 
entirely rewritten one of the chapters—that on the Ju yao 
and some related wares. In this the theory is advanced 
that though Jw yao ware has long been known only by 
literary references, specimens of it may perhaps be recog- 
nised in certain examples of ying ch’ing ware that have been 
recovered from tombs in Honan, in Chi-hli and Korea. 
Mr. Hetherington’s work is full of interest, not only for the 
student and collector of ceramics, for it has much to appeal 
to the general reader of catholic tastes. He well em- 
phasises the difference in antiquity of English and Chinese 
porcelain. The former produced in the eighteenth century 
is already “‘ antique’ while by far the greater part of the 
wares described (and beautifully illustrated) in this work 
belong to the period ‘‘ from when Canute was teaching his 
courtiers natural philosophy on the sea shore to the date 


at which Prince Edward defeated Simon de Montfort at 
Evesham.”’ 


TALES FROM NATURE’S WONDERLANDS, By William 
T. Hornaday. 12s. 6d. net. (Scribners.) 


An American scientist, Dr. Hornaday has added one 
more to his many books on natural history. In the present 
volume, which is amply illustrated, he writes for young 
and old, and tells of the past and of the present. In the 
Tales from the Past—a long, long past in most cases—the 
most vivid is the story of the Black Death-trap in California, 
the black plain of liquid asphalt. Of the mammoths who 
perished and of the manner of their perishing Dr. Hornaday 
writes with extraordinary perception. He puts the date 
of this—the Greatest Wild Animal Tragedy—at thirty 
thousand years, and describes it with the sympathetic 
attention of a spectator. Of the Tales of To-day the best 
is that of the penguins in their frozen paradise of the 
south pole wonderland. Only in this case Dr. Hornaday 
is content to derive from Shackleton’s ‘‘ Heart of the 


Antarctic.’’ But whether telling us of the work of others 
or writing from his own observation, Dr. Hornaday has 
the gift of revealing many things hidden from the eyes of 
most and of disclosing a multitude of the secrets of animal 
life. The Dyaks of Borneo, in the days before the rubber 
boom, are the only humans with whom Dr. Hornaday is 
concerned in this volume. And of these people, we are 
glad to note, he has a very high opinion. 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE IN 1815. By 
Elie Halévy. With an Introduction by Graham Wallas. 
Translated from the French by E. I. Watkin and D. A. 
Barker. 25s. (Fisher Unwin.) 


What was England like after Waterloo ? This interest- 
ing question is elaborately and attractively answered for 
us by a French historian, who, like most of his countrymen 
and unlike most of ours, never forgets that History is 
inspired by the eldest muse. The work is divided into 
three main portions, and each major portion into its own 
chapters. Thus we have in effect a three-volume history 
combined into a single volume of six hundred pages, with a 
large apparatus of reference and bibliography. The author 
deals first with the political institutions—the Executive 
Government, the Legal System and the Armed Forces, and 
shows us how, in a system of limited representation, there 
was room for an effective expression of public opinion. He 
next passes to Economic Life, discusses the landed pro- 
prietors, the growing might of commerce and the working 
of public finance. His third section deals with Religion 
and Culture, and presents an interesting view of Regency 
literature, science, education, philosophy and worship. The 
whole view of things gains by being presented by a foreigner, 
and the native-born will be the wiser for observing it. It is 
a book for present enjoyment and for later reference. 


SOCIALISM: CRITICAL AND CONSTRUCTIVE. By 
the Rt. Hon. Ramsay Macdonald. 5s. (Cassells.) 


Mr. Ramsay Macdonald was in power long enough 
to convince even his opponents that he is a man of re- 
markably clear insight and sound judgment. This revised 
edition of his vindication of Socialism comes, then, at an 
opportune moment, when the general public is more ready 
to examine without bias the late Prime Minister’s objects 
and ideals than it was, possibly, when the book was first 
published. It is a concise and exhaustive statement of what 
Socialism is, written with Mr. Macdonald’s usual balance 
and sense of fair play. The book is packed full of in- 
formation and will be invaluable to all students of political 
progress. 


THE PLEASURE GARDEN. A Play in Four Acts. By 
Beatrice Mayor. 3s. 6d. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


There is very little pleasure going on in the garden, 
though there is plenty of opportunity for it. There a 
married couple are celebrating the first anniversary of 
their wedding in contradiction and wilful misunderstanding. 
The progress of a girl and her young man through the four 
acts is marked by quarrels and reconciliations and more 
misunderstandings. A clergyman’s wife and a woman 
of many loves are envying each other. A wealthy man 
and woman are each nursing some fancied disease. The 
only two who seem to have found peace are ‘“‘a man 
smoking,”’ who has heard his death sentence, and a young 
wife who is about to enter the valley of the shadow. All 
the characters, even the minor parts, are splendidly drawn 
and the dialogue is well written, brisk and often humorous. 
The cast can be reduced to fourteen and the play would 
make an excellent study for an amateur club. We think, 
however, that it lacks interest for an audience, as there 
is no plot to pull the acts together ; it begins and ends an 
exposition of the human bodies that “ are sic fools, that 
when nae real ills perplex them, they make enow them- 
selves to vex them.” 
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Music. 


THE MUSIC OF EDGAR L. 
BAINTON. 


By C. HENRY WARREN. 


N one of his flashes of insight Sir Walter Scott said 
of the genius of Jane Austen that it demanded 
two square inches of ivory and a camel’s-hair brush. A 
miniature is not necessarily less important, however, or 
less beautiful than a fresco: and Jane Austen would 
have forfeited our regard could she have imitated the 
sweeping strokes of Sir Walter. 

The genius of Mr. Edgar L. Bainton is similarly 
miniature: but it is none the less appealing for that. 
His music sometimes runs to symphonic proportions : 
but it is best when it confines itself to the limitations of 
a part-song. His genius is essentially lyrical: and 
though, to mention two only, there are the examples of 
Schumann and Mozart to give the lie to such a 
generalisation, a song tends to become threadbare 
when stretched to the length of a concerto. Mr. Bain- 
ton’s loveliest music, therefore, lies within the scope of 
the average choral society and the average singer. Not 
that he is not sometimes difficult ; but his difficulties 
are easily surmountable and add zest to the performance 
of his work. It is not surprising then that his work is 
so little known. We are out of tune with those halcyon 
Elizabethan days when every household was its own 
choral society, when tender lyricism was the order of 
the day, and when no passage was too difficult for the 
homely gathering that met round the family table to 
sing the part-songs of Byrd and Blow and Bull. It is 
the composer who can make the loudest noise and play 
the weirdest tricks who wins most attention to-day. 
Choral chamber music, as an institution, is quite un- 
known ; and if we have a plenitude, up and down the 
country, of public choral societies, they are unfortunately 
notoriously conservative. 

Mr. Bainton pays the penalty of possessing a con- 
science. Popularity, in these days of fairs and fashions, 
does not come tosuch. One has only to note the kind of 
poetry he chooses for his settings to realise how splendid 
are his ideals. The lyrics of Mr. Gordon Bottomley have 
had the tenderest treatment at his hands ; and one of his 
most ambitious choral works is a setting of some passages 
chosen from Edward Carpenter’s “‘ Towards Democracy.” 
That popularity should elude him still is a stinging 
indictment of our musical taste. John Morley once 
wrote that we might be sure no author could have 
achieved Macaulay’s boundless popularity among his 
contemporaries unless his work had abounded in what 
was substantially commonplace. There is nothing 
commonplace in Mr. Bainton’s genius ; but it 7s generous 
enough to include in its appeal the very least of the 
highbrows. 

Though born in London and educated at Coventry. 
it is on the north that Mr. Bainton has lavished his 
energies as a practical musician. As early as IgoI, 
when he was only twenty-one years of age, he was 
appointed Professor of Piano at the Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Conservatoire of Music, where, eleven years later, he 
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became Principal. He has also been conductor ot the 
Newcastle Philharnionic orchestra. Well, perhaps it is 
true that we all are served according to our deserts ; 
and anyway the north has always been proverbially 
generous to the arts. It is to the north, too, that one 
must turn to see the real renascence in choral music, 
especially in the local, more intimate way. _ It is possible 
that this northern love of part-singing has done much 
to direct Mr. Bainton’s art into its most prolific channel. 
And his harsh wartime experiences must have con- 
tributed something also. From 1914-1919 he was one 
of that courageous band of prisoners of war who were 
interned in Ruhleben Camp in Germany. The heroic 
story of the activities of those men has become famous : 
to beguile the cruel hours 
they engaged in all manner 
of arts and not the least 
happy effort was that of Mr. 
Bainton himself, who ran 
the choral parties of the 
camp. 

In turning to the com- 
poser’s actual published work, 
we naturally take his part- 
songs first. We have already 
mentioned Mr. Bainton’s 
addiction to the poetry of 
Mr. Gordon Bottomley: and 
perhaps the most beautiful 
piece of music he has written 
is his four-part setting of 
that poet’s ‘‘ Autumn in the 
Orchard ”’ : 


“Twilight to twilight has 
changed muted greenly, 
While we have wrought in 
the branches on high ; 
Night-dews are stirring the 

hidden leaves thinly, 
Ere on our brown feet the 
dawn dews are dry, 
Mounted for cider the green fruit and golden 
Pales in the green light that shivers to grey. 
Listen, in cool tones long-falling, long-holden, 
Moonset faint voices call—‘ Come, come away!’ ” 


Photo by J. Bacon, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,. 


The difficulties of the piece are more tonal than technical : 
it requires for its perfect performance such an under- 
standing as the Oriana Madrigal Society is accustomed 
to bring to its renderings. If such sympathetic patience 
be once allowed the result is ten minutes of the purest 
music imaginable. Ten minutes? No, ‘“‘ Autumn in 
the Orchard ”’ is of that lyrical beauty that lingers in 
the mind and will not go: we leave the concert-hall 
with our hair brushed by wet leaves and our feet cooled 
in dew. Another delicious tone-poem for voices is the 
better known “ Ballad of Semmerwater ”’ that tells how, 
because of the pride and miserliness in its high places, a 
city now lies lost in Semmerwater, “ deep asleep till 
Doom.” The composer’s setting is intensely graphic : 
it would be difficult to tind a more stirring piece of writing 
than that in which the music is lashed into fury as it 
describes how the beggar cursed the city in its pride. 
Of a different type is the ‘‘ Federal Song ”’ that calls on 
all peoples for a renewal of the faith of the folk of old: 
and the jolly ‘‘Clown’s Courtship” (expressive of 


Mr. Edgar L. Bainton. 


sentiments similar to those of Richard of Taunton 
Dean) is typical of Mr. Bainton in delicate humorous 
mood. It is impossible to leave his part-song music, 
even in so cursory a review, without reference to two 
songs for female voices: ‘‘ Blow, Bugle, Blow” and 
“Weep ye no More.’’ The subtle and often daring 
harmonisations are completely successful ; and there is 
something faint and elfin about them that is peculiarly 
fitting for the lighter tones of female voices. 

Of Mr. Bainton’s more ambitious choral works the 
largest is “‘ Before Sunrise,’ a symphonic setting 
for contralto solo, chorus and orchestra of Swinburne’s 
words, and the most persuasive ‘‘ Sunset at Sea,” a 
short lyrical tone-poem for chorus and orchestra. The 
sighing of the voices, in the 
latter piece, over the sweep- 
ing strings of the orchestra, 
is altogether a thing of 
beauty. A modest but ambi- 
tious and worthy choir and 
small orchestra could do much 
with this foam-spun music. 
Of the former the Adjudi- 
cators of the Carnegie Trust 
(to whom its publication 
is due) wrote: “It is a fine 
work, planned on a large 
canvas, original in concep- 
tion, powerful in execution, 
and strikingly beautiful in 
harmonic colour.’’ That is 
not undue praise. 

The rigour that charac- 
terises all Mr. Bainton’s 
choral work is not, unfor- 
tunately, so prominent in his 
songs for solo voice: and now 
and then he even drops to 
balladry. Yet he is happy 
in catching the mood of his 
poem ; and such songs as “ Frolic,” ‘‘ The Nightingale 
near the House,” “Lullaby” and “ The Twilight 
People ’’ are a joy to sing and well worth the attention 
of all singers who are anxious for something more 
permanent than a merely immediate appeal. Five 
settings of Mr. Bottomley’s poems (published by Win- 
throp Rogers, and recently reviewed in this journal) 
are particularly charming and represent Mr. Bainton’s 
highest achievement so far in this particular medium. 
His piano music falls readily into two categories : 
musicianly but delicate pieces for young fingers and 
tone-poems and dances for grown-ups. No child but 
would find the former interesting whilst (like the sugared 
pill) they bring him good also: and no amateur but 
would find a large appeal in the latter. The dances may 
be a little suggestive of Edward German and the tone- 
poems a little shadowy; but all are most eminently 
playable and pleasurable. 

One word remains to be said of Mr. Bainton’s most 
considerable published work, a Concerto-Fantasia for 
piano and orchestra. This was first performed in 1922 
at a Royal Philharmonic Society’s concert with Miss 
Winifred Christie playing the solo part. It is a brilliant 
work, with strong, lively themes, and much interesting 
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conversational writing between the solo instrument and 
the orchestra. There is, in common with the rest of the 
composer’s music, nothing ultra-modern in the piece ; 
and the merry Scherzo that comprises the second move- 
ment would have an immediate appeal. A pianoforte 
arrangement of this genial work is obtainable (thanks 
again to the Carnegie Trust) for the modest sum of 4s. 6d. 

We append a selected list of Mr. Bainton’s published 
work. 


‘* Concerto-Fantasia."" For Piano and Orchestra. 4s. 6d. 
(Stainer & Bell.) 
‘“* Before Sunrise.’”” A Symphony for Contralto solo, Chorus 


and Orchestra. 5s. (Stainer & Bell.) 

“Sunset at Sea.’’ For Chorus and Orchestra. Is. 6d. 
(Stainer & Bell.) 

““The Tower.’’ Chorus and Orchestra. 2s. 6d. (Curwen.) 


““A Song of Freedom and Joy.’’ Chorus and Orchestra. 
2s. 6d. (Curwen.) 

Part-Soncs: ‘‘ Autumn in the Orchard,” ‘ The Ballad 
of Semmerwater,’’ ‘‘ A Federal Song,’’ ‘‘ The Clown’s Court- 
ship.” All for S.C.T.A. (Curwen.) 

“Blow, Bugle, Blow’ (Curwen); ‘‘ Weep ye no more” 


(Stainer & Bell). For female voices. 
Soncs: “ The Nightingale near the House,”’ ‘‘ Laughing Rose,” 


‘Frolic’ (Curwen); ‘ Lullaby,” ‘‘ Honeymoon” (Stainer & 
Bell) ; ‘‘ The Twilight People,’’ ‘‘ To the Children *’ (Cramer). 
Prano-Music: ‘‘ Two Dances,’’ ‘‘ Old English Dances,’ 


Four Tone-Poems ’’ (Augener). 

Little Sketches,’ ‘‘ Little Pictures from Holland,” From 
Faery (Augener). 

“The White Pathway ”’ (Elkin); ‘‘ Wild Flowers,’’ ‘‘ Minia- 
ture Suite ’’ (Duet) (Anglo-French Music Co.). 


THE MAGIC OF MELODY.* 


After Beethoven's death his ‘‘ sketch-books "’ were sold— 
some fifty MS. volumes of music paper, sixteen staves to 
the page. There were about two hundred pages in each 
volume, and every page was filled with writing. Whenever 
he wandered, as was his wont, into the open country, 
through the woods, along the valleys, among the vine- 
yards on the hills, he took one of these ‘‘ sketch-books ”’ 
with him. Of the morning light, rather than of the mid- 
night oil, were born the multitudes of melodies, subjects, 
motives and their developments, whose fragmentary 
inceptions he set down as they occurred to him. They 
were derivatives of light, and wind, and dew. 

Schubert, it is said, scribbled down that celestial inspira- 
tion, his setting of ‘‘ Hark, hark, the lark,’’ on the corner 
of a table in a cheap coffee-house. Anywhere, every- 
where, he could pull out his tattered notebook and insert a 
jewel of his art. He needed neither instrument nor 
privacy ; he could compose under all varieties of unfavour- 
able circumstance. Fresh, perennial, vital melody welled 
up from some mysterious source within him. 

In these latter days, melody—pure, cantabile, memorable 
melody—is gradually being discarded or ignored. The 
modern composer subordinates it to weird harmonies, to 
startling and multicoloured effects, which doubtless 
express his ideas of the moment ; but he does not conceive 
his melodies mentally, in the open air, nor do they spring 
up spontaneously within him. Nine times out of ten, it is 
perfectly obvious to the initiated ear that he has laboriously 
dug out his song at the piano: it is exhumed rather than 
inspired. Broadcasting affords a merciless exposure of 
this fact ; because in very many instances the piano part 
is almost inaudible, and only the vocalist’s lines remain. 
Bereft of their harmonic clothing, how nakedly unattractive 
the alleged melodies appear! They have little shapeliness, 
little charm ; a sort of dismal scragginess replaces those 


* “ Cavalier.” Words by John Masefield. Music by Vivian 
Hickey. 2s. (Chappell.)—‘‘ The Wild Ride.’’ Words by 
Louise Imogen Gurney. Music by Vivian Hickey. 2s. 
(Chappell.)—‘‘ The Beloved.’” Words by Sara Teasdale. Music 
by Vivian Hickey. 2s. (Chappell.)—‘‘ Ring Out, Wild Bells ”’ 
(Two-Part Song). Words by Tennyson. Music by Alec Rowley. 
4d. (Winthrop Rogers.)—‘‘ O Softly Singing Lute.’’ Words 
Anonymous. Music by Alec Rowley. 2s. (Winthrop Rogers.) 
—‘‘ My Lovely Wanton Jewel.’’ Words Anonymous. Music 
by Alec Rowley. 2s. (Winthrop Rogers.) 
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rich and rounded curves, those lovely symmetries, be- 
queathed to us by men long dead. And yet I am sure that 
the music-loving public, in its inmost heart, hankers after 
abstract melody. Else why—to take one solitary case— 
the extraordinary present popularity of that venerable 
tune known as The Londonderry Air, which has no words, 
no tradition for an English audience—only its inherent 
perfection of melodic beauty? One finds, in numerous 
vocal pieces of to-day, nothing, or next to nothing, which 
will grip remembrance and go sounding on for ever. They 
are, aS you may say, clever hand-to-mouth compositions ; 
they must necessarily fail of permanence, because the 
magic that would keep them eternally young, the magic 
of melody, is not there. ‘‘ If the salt have lost its savour, 
wherewith shall it be salted ?’’ Without their instru- 
mental accompaniment, such songs are liable to produce 
no more enthusiastic comment than a non-committal 
“ Oh ! ’’—a feeling of ‘‘ Well, that’s that. The singer did 
his best with it.” 

Mr. Vivian Hickey has a larger fund of natural melodic 
feeling than is usually possessed by our Georgian composers. 
He has selected words with fine swinging rhythms, words 
that cry aloud for setting. The gallant energy of Mase- 
field’s verses, ‘‘ Cavalier,’’ is re-echoed in Mr. Hickey’s 
music ; a baritone could make a big effect with this song. 
“The Wild Ride’’ is more ambitious, and some might 
think it too lengthy, though its fiercely galloping accompani- 
ment and rapid tempo carry it along bravely. Yet it gives 
one the idea of having been made at the pianoforte : made, 


rather than born. ‘‘ The Beloved,” in a very different 
style, is a tender, expressive love song, suitable for either 
man or woman. ‘“ The Short Cut to Rosses’”’ approxi- 


mates more nearly to authentic melody than the rest ; its 
notes definitely linger in the mind. Its wistful charm 
deserves a welcome ; and the subtle hint of mystery in the 
last line is delicately conveyed in the closing bars. 

In choosing the well-worn ‘‘ Ring Out, Wild Bells ’’ for 
musical treatment, Mr. Alec Rowley has challenged com- 
parison with numberless predecessors. I must say he has 
come out of it very well. The continuous chiming of the 
bells is rendered in tuneful, pleasing style, and this should 
be a favourite two-part song with ladies’ choirs. In 
attempting Elizabethan lyrics, Mr. Rowley seems to have 
sought originality at the expense of beauty. The typical 
tonality of the Tudor “ ayres’’ is missing, the harmonisa- 
tion being extra queer ; their familiar flavour is suggested 
and then withdrawn. I do not say that ‘‘ O Softly Singing 
Lute’’ and “My Lovely Wanton Jewel’ have not a 
peculiar tascination of their own; they have. But it is, to 
me, the fascination of deliberate ugliness, such as attracts 
one in a Memling Madonna ; of forbidden crudity, such as 
green apples hold out to the growing boy. I can even 
conceive taking a gruesome delight in the odd unripeness 
of these efforts. But Mr. Rowley has brains enough to 
bethink himself of a better way. When all is said and 
done, the magic of melody is greater than any conjuring 
tricks with strange sounds. 

May Byron. 


FIFTEEN SONGS.* 


If singableness were the only test of the merit of a song, 
the least interesting of these songs would take the highest 
place. Miss May Brahe writes a song of which every phrase 
is a cliché, perfectly expressing the sentimentality of the 

* “ That’s All.”” Music by May H. Brahe. ‘ You and I.” 


Music by Cuthbert Clarke. ‘‘ Butterflies.” Music by Manlio 
di Veroli. ‘‘ Milkmaids.’’ Music by Peter Warlock. ‘‘ Guerdon.”’ 


Music by Paul Edmonds. (Enoch.)—‘‘ The Emigrant.’’ Music 
by Helen Fothergill. (Augener.)—‘‘ Come Again.’’ Music by 
Gwynn Morris. ‘‘ The Windmill.’’ Music by Gerrard Williams. 


(Winthrop Rogers.)—‘‘ Pierrot’s Serenade.”” Music by Joseph 
Moorat. ‘‘ The Devon Maid.’’ Music by Eric Fogg. ‘‘ Man 
and Woman.” Music by Arthur Benjamin. ‘‘ To Phillis, 
Milking her Flock.’’ Music by Arthur Benjamin. ‘“ The 
Piper.’’ Music by Arthur Benjamin. ‘‘ The Moon.’’ Music by 
Arthur Benjamin. “ Farewell.’ Music by George Oldroyd. 
(Elkin.) 


words by Miss Helen Taylor ; the result is a singable ditty 
which will delight the hearts gathered together in suburban 
drawing-rooms and ballad-concert halls, although it has 
no musical interest whatever. Miss Brahe certainly has 
given that particular public what it thinks it wants—and 
we have no reason to doubt that she has also satisfied her 
own artistic conscience. Mr. Cuthbert Clarke, who writes 
a setting to posthumous verses by Albert Chevalier, is 
probably a self-conscious purveyor of popular sentiment. 
One can hear him saying to himself as he slurs a couple 
of notes here and rifts. and dims. a passage there, ‘‘ That’ll 
fetch them.”” Faced with a verse like this : 
‘*T love each line that Time has traced. 

The silver in your golden hair 

But marks the trials we have faced— 

The sorrows we have had to share. 

We've proved the everlasting truth 

That love like ours can never die. 

True love is just eternal youth— 

So we are youngsters, you and I!” 


and given the necessary musician’s equipment, it would be 
difficult to fail in providing a taking tune ; and we can well 
believe the publisher’s prophecy that “‘ the song will soon 
be sung on all the halls,” and will ultimately reach the 
barrel-organs. 

It is not Miss Helen Fothergill’s fault if she has added 
nothing to Masefield’s poem, ‘‘ The Emigrant’’: the 
words provide their own atmosphere and variation of mood, 
and all that music could do for them would be to lend 
emphasis ; but words so full of suggestion might have 
been expected to inspire more colour and variety than Miss 
Fothergill has managed to get into her setting, which is 
built up on a fairly commonplace phrase, and differentiates 
the last verse from the other two by nothing more subtle 
than a change from minor to major. One wonders too why 
verses which are full of sadness—‘‘ bitter tears,” “‘ old 
tunes piped and quavered,”’ and “‘hill-sides pale with 
moonlight ’’ should be set to music marked ‘‘ Maestoso ”’ 
and ‘‘ Allegro con fuoco.”’ 

“Come Again,” by Gwynn Morris, is an unpretentious 
little song, within the compass of most light sopranos, and 
likely to be popular as an encore. Mr. Manlio di Veroli’s 
music for ‘ Butterflies’’ achieves the fluttering and in- 
consequent darting-about movement of the winged insect 
it celebrates, and there is a touch of modernity in the 
accompaniment for which one may be grateful, since the 
song is obviously intended for popular consumption, and 
will probably succeed in its aim. 

With ‘“ The Windmill,’’ by Gerrard Williams, we come 
to more serious musicianship : a mildly ambitious onomato- 
poetic accompaniment to a rather uninspired little tune. 
It is doubtful if in the space at his disposal Mr. Williams 
could have done more than he has done to illustrate the 
words : 


“Come nearer; you shall hear him snore 
As only a giant can snore,” 


but a listener is hardly likely to have taken in the signifi- 
cance of the passage before it is past; the little figure is, 
however, amusing enough for its own sake, and a good 
singer with the required sense of humour could make a 
success of the song. 

It is a little late in the day to be reviewing “ Pierrot’s 
Serenade ’’ from ‘‘ Prunella.’’ Mr. Joseph Moorat’s music 
to this delightful play has become almost indissolubly 
associated with it, and the ‘‘ Serenade ”’ is one of the best 
known items. It can stand on its own merits apart from 
the play, however, and that warrants its separate publica- 
tion. Unambitious music, this, but grateful to sing and 
pleasant to hear. 

Mr. Eric Fogg has been very successful in setting Keats’s 
Devon Maid.’ The light-heartedness of the words 
is reflected in his music. In both words and music we 
have an expression of sincere sentiment, but no passion ; 
and the recognition of twentieth century developments in 
harmony has not militated against the making of a 
thoroughly melodious and singable little song which will 
please the groundlings without offending the highbrows. 
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Mr. Peter Warlock has frankly adopted a folk-idiom for 
his setting of the old verses, ‘‘ Milkmaids,’’ published in 
the ‘‘ Larkspur Anthology.”’ Playing the song over, one 
is bound to wonder where one has heard this phrase or 
that phrase before ; and one is left wondering. Words 
and music are happily mated, and are jolly companions. 
Much the same may be said of the first of Mr. Arthur 
Benjamin’s four songs, ‘‘ Man and Woman.’ The words 
are by Peter Anthony Motteux (1660-1718), and although 
the music has been given an archaic flavour to match the 
antiquity of the poem, the hand of the modern is very 
clearly discernible. It is an effective little song. Less 
effective is the same composer’s ‘“‘ To Phillis, Milking her 
Flock.’’ Here the music seems too self-conscious and 
sophisticated for William Drummond’s artless poem, and 
the accompaniment in its ceaseless repetition of a not 
very Original figure is somewhat irritating. Mr. Benjamin 
succeeds better with ‘‘ The Piper,’’ a charming setting of 
a charming poem by Seumas O'Sullivan, and in ‘“ The 
Moon” he proves himself capable of suggesting the 
appropriate atmosphere for verses so atmospheric as those 
which Mr. Hugh MacCrae has provided. Mr. Benjamin 
may be commended for his choice of words to set to music ; 
he shows a fastidious taste. 

Two more songs remain to be noted—‘‘ Guerdon,” by 
Paul Edmonds, with words by Sarojini Naidu, the latest 
descendant of the family which produced the ‘“ Bedouin 
Love Song ”’ and the “‘ Indian Love Lyrics,’’ not so cheap 
as the former and less sentimental than the latter; easy to 
sing and to play and likely to be popular; the remaining 
song, ‘‘ Farewell,’ is described as a fantasy for voice and 
pianoforte ; the music is by George Oldroyd and the poem 
by Katharine Tynan. It is called a fantasy, I suppose, 
because it has no time signature and is not written on the 
more or less inflexible principle of ‘‘ one word, one note,” 
but gives each word as many notes as the composer may 
deem necessary to create the desired mood. The piece 
is not ineffective, but it is rather pretentious and over- 
sentimental ; and although it is dedicated to Miss Phyllis 
Lett, it is questionable if it is very vocal. What could 
even a well-controlled voice make of the seven notes, two 
grace-notes, a turn and a trill devoted to the first syllable 
of the word “ nightingale ’’ ? 

HERMON OULD. 


The Drama. 


SHAKESPEARE--AND SOME OTHERS. 


By GRAHAM SUTTON, 


Richard II is like no other Shakespearean play. Set it 
against the remaining histories even, and we perceive a 
gulf as wide as there well could be between two of the 
same kind and from the same hand; or if we go outside 
Shakespeare and compare Marlowe's Edward II, the simi- 
larity of theme only more clearly marks the difference 
of atmosphere. Wherein does this difference lie? ... 
Hazlitt, as a rule so sensitive to shades of atmosphere in 
the plays, does not help us much here, being somewhat 
entangled in the toils of his political crotchets. Coleridge 
ranks Richard IT, “ in itself and for the closet, as the first 
and most admirable of all Shakespeare’s purely historical 


plays ’’; and goes on to underline the “ spirit of patriotic 
reminiscence ’’ which is “ the all-permeating soul of this 
noble work.”’ If we add “ patriotic regret ’’ we may venture 


to carry Coleridge’s argument a step farther. For the 
dominant note here is the patriot’s sorrow. In the old 
tale of Troy, Greek poets were constantly aware of the 
frustration of ideals—of heaven at odds with men, of 
ancestral guilt and blood-feuds handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. So Shakespeare, chronicling our 
English counterpart of the Troy tale, is full of the heart- 
break of good patriotism wasted. He ends indeed, as 
Eschylus ended his Oresteian trilogy, on a note of hope ; 
but in this play, which was the first of the civil-war cycle, 
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hope is indefinitely suspended. ‘‘ This royal throne of 
kings, this scepter’d isle’’—Henry V might have said 
that ; but “ this land of such dear souls, this dear, dear 


land,”’ etc.—Henry would never have gone on so. In this 
earlier play lingers an echo of an earlier, happier England— 
“the fresh green lap of fair King Richard’s land ’’—hence- 


forward to be debased by civil strife to 
world,’’ to 


‘this all-hating 
sorrow that dwells everywhere.’ Grief here 
is not merely the mood of one or two characters ; it settles 
down like a pall on the whole play. The queen forbodes 
it: ‘‘ Some unborn sorrow, ripe in sorrow’s womb, is coming 
toward me.” It has closed in on the duchess—‘‘ Where 
then, alas, may I complain myself ?’’ And Gaunt’s grim 
reply : ‘‘ To God, the widow’s champion and defence,”’ is 
echoed presently by York’s: ‘‘ Comfort’s in heaven ; and 
we are on the earth, where nothing lives but crosses, cares 
grief.’’ Despair saps Salisbury’s allegiance: “I 
see thy glory like a shooting star fall to the base earth 
from the firmament. Thy sun sets weeping in the lowly 
west, witnessing storms to come, woe and unrest.’’ And 
Richard himself takes up the tale, to harp on the continuity 
of misfortune: ‘‘ Sad stories of the death of kings ; how 
some have been deposed, some slain in war, some haunted 
by the ghosts they have deposed, some poisoned by their 
wives, some sleeping killed; all murdered.” ... It is 
indeed a far cry from all this to the clarion and limelit 
patriotism of Agincourt ; and farther still to the new era 
which was to dawn on Bosworth field. Richard II is a 
drama of failure—almost of retrospect ; for it is bound up 
in a present already passing away for ever. 

So much, before reminding my readers that this play is 
in the current repertory of the Benson Company. Richard 
is one of “ F. R. B.’s”’ great parts—great alike for the 
heartbroken sense of nationality with which he interprets 
the character, and for his sheer lovable quality in it. This 
is partly, no doubt, an affair of temperament ; I think few 
actors have loved England—the rural England, the “ fresh 
green lap of fair King Richard’s’’ England—more than 
he ; and certainly few men of our time have themselves 
been more beloved. He has always been a “‘ sympathetic ”’ 
actor, champion-in-chief of those lost causes to which 
Shakespeare so often gave his own heart. His Hamlet 
is a degree finer thus than his Macbeth, his Antony a whole 
world greater in the Egyptian than in the Roman play. 
His Pompey, in Mr. Masefield’s tragedy, was a noble thing. 
His Malvolio, his Parolles, his Dr. Caius even, catch at 
something more than laughter. So in this play. ‘‘ God 
pardon all oaths that are broke to me,”’ as this Richard 
sighs it, is one of the most pathetic lines in Shakespeare ; 
he has the full, mournful music of the looking-glass speech ; 
his «esthetic welcoming of death, as the supreme 
sensation,’’ is overwhelming. 

From Sir Frank Benson’s Hamlet to John Barrymore’s 
is a longish step. It is a long time since I saw the former 
from the front of the house—if indeed I ever did so—but 
my impression is that Sir Frank stresses the pitiful, the 
tender, the emotional side of the prince. Mr. Barrymore 
keeps Hamlet at arm’s length ; he plays him less with his 
temperament than with his brains ; and indeed is likely 
to become a classic instance of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of brains in the actor. For we are never 
suffered quite to love this Hamlet of his, much as we may 
admire and like him; he is the “noble mind,” the 
“courtier, soldier, scholar,’’ the “‘ mould of form ’’—not 
the ‘“‘ sweet prince.’’ So that we stop short of that down- 
right affection which has bound three centuries of readers 
and playgoers to Shakespeare’s Hamlet. This actor is 
always interesting and sometimes unforgettable (the 
holding of up his sword crosswise, before following the 
ghost, is an inspiration of genius) ; yet his deliberation, 
his fastidious self-control, lead him at times into the oddest 
conceits, such as the long interval between Polonius’s cry 
from the arras and Hamlet’s running him through. (If 
Hamlet did not kill Polonius instantly, would he kill him 
at all?) On the other hand, whatever forethought and 
a directing brain could bring to this production, Mr. 
Barrymore has brought. The archaic arrangement of the 


play-scene is piquant and interesting, whether one likes it or 
not ; the poisoning of Gertrude is made inevitable, instead 
of sheerly ridiculous ; above all, the foul play at the fencing 
match, and Hamlet’s apprehension of it, become (for the 
first time in my experience at any rate) as clear as Shake- 
speare certainly intended them to be; and the setting 
commissioned from Mr. Robert Edmond Jones is un- 
surpassed in its rugged magnificence. In short one cannot 
fail to recognise in this production an historic event ; which 
is perhaps a better way of regarding it than to compare 
Mr. Barrymore's personal performance with those of actors 
whom he in no way resembles. 

In Shakespeare’s time there were presumably no Sunday 
producing societies, or the Puritans might have had better 
reason for opposing the stage. These bodies have given us 
some Black Sundays recently, and Mr. Arnold Bennett's 
The Bright Island caught even the Stage Society napping. 
A producing society’s function is surely to ‘ discover ”’ 
dramatists whose work is debarred, by some reason other 
than lack of merit, from the commercial theatre. Mr. 
Bennett needs no discovery even as a playwright (though 
his best plays have always seemed to me inferior to his 
novels), and there is no reason why the commercial manager 
should not jump at any good play he writes. The Bright 
Island is not a good play. In fact the most memorable 
feature of its production is, that copies of it were announced 
for sale at three guineas each. But that was before the 
performance. 

The Grand Duchess, by Alfred Savoir and Harry Graham, 
at the Globe, is again rather disappointing. It comes pat 
on what I was saying last month about distinctions of 
kind ; being neither brisk enough for farce nor rich enough 
in human nature for comedy. Its one good joke—the 
dwindling squeal of deflated greatness—is ridden too hard 
to last the distance. And the situation is only saved (so 
far as it is saved at all) by certain accessories—by Mr. 
Lawrence Anderson’s dazzling and ubiquitous smile, for 
instance ; by Miss Bannerman’s personality ; and by the 
invincible wooden-headedness of Mr. Alfred Drayton’s 
Prince. Without these the play were null indeed ; it is 
void in any Case. 


A NEW PLAYWRIGHT.* 


It is necessary to write with some particularity about 
the ‘‘ Two Plays’”’ of Mr. O’Casey, for they are the finest 
things of their kind that have come out of Ireland since 
Synge; but as the companion volume in this review 
consists of ‘‘ Five Plays,’ by Lord Dunsany, we can deal 
with that at once, as its contents are not new. No work 
from Lord Dunsany’s pen is more excellent than are ‘‘ The 
Gods of the Mountain,’ The Golden Doom,” “ King 
Argimenes and the Unknown Warrior,’’ “ The Glittering 
Gate’ and ‘“‘ The Lost Silk Hat.’’ As a whole they are 
superior to his efforts of recent years ; for they have fancy 
and irony expressed with an inspiration and effect which 
he has not since been able fully to recapture. 

We return to Mr. O’Casey, because his ‘‘ Juno and the 
Paycock’’ and The Shadow of the Gunman are not 
only fine efforts of the dramatic art, but expressions of 
the mind of Ireland—that confused and passionate mind, 
proud, sensitive, desperate and fearful—in the days of 
grief which followed the war and the Easter rising. Mr. 
O’Casey has the essential gifts ; he has pretty well all that 
Synge had, though he lacks his wistfulness and poetry, 
with an added power for tragedy, dramatic and forceful, 
which the writer of ‘‘ The Playboy’’ missed. It may be 
that into these tragedies Mr. O’Casey has put so much of 
himself that they are tours de force rather than examples 
of an enduring talent. We hope this may not be so. 
Should however this estimate be right, his two plays 
will still remain as memorable utterances, expressive of 
anguished years in Irish history, during which she found 
her freedom and discovered that even the ideals and 
enjoyment of liberty have their bitter disillusionment. 


* Plays.”’ By Sean O’Casey. 7s. 6d. 
Five Plays.” By Lord Dunsany. 5s. 


(Macmillan.) 
(Putnams.) 
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In both the plays the scene is set in the living-room, 
cramped and squalid, of a tenement-house in Dublin, with 
the neighbours and the people of the street familiarly 
coming in and going out and contributing effectively, 
although often very casually, to the action. Juno is a 
motherly woman, muddled and devoted, who yet in a 
crisis proves able to rise to the heights. The Paycock is 
her braggart husband, a delicious character, a willing 
scapegoat loving the drink, and afflicted with a weakness 
of the knees whenever the call to work is insistent. Every 
tenement-house in Ireland—or in England, or in the 
United States for that matter—has characters of the kind ; 
but with Dublin there is a difference, or there was such a 
difference in the dreadful days ; for dangerous politics is 
the greatest of Irish games, and many of these people 
played it. To be out on the hills ; to be in with the gun- 
men; whether the cause was right or wrong, the adventure 
too often proved irresistible. To be doing brave and ugly 
deeds through raids, ambushes and midnight murder—ah, 
a terrible story! That is the element peculiar to Ireland, 
and an added opportunity to the playwright. Juno and 
the Paycock had a son who had lost an arm in the Rising ; 
a youth embittered by his loss, passionate for his political 
faith ; but also weak enough to be treacherous, and so 
death came. With the second play, ‘‘ The Shadow of the 
Gunman,’’ much the same scene and circumstance appear, 
though this time the victim is innocent—a martyr; a 
young girl who, for the passing love of a passing man, 
takes upon herself the dangers that have been carelessly 
thrust upon him, and pays for it. In contrast with her 
inspired simplicity is the subtly drawn character of that 
imaginary gunman, who is innocent of political devices 
and endowed instead with something of the passion of the 
poet, insufficient for happiness, and not strong enough 
for action when the moment of supreme call comes. 

These plays have the touch of greatness. In no dramatic 
essential are they lacking. The trouble is that we who review 
are apt as a rule so generously to splash about the adjectives 
of appreciation that when the right opportunity comes, as 
now, there is little that is adequate left. 


C. E. LAWRENCE. 


FALLING LEAVES, By Sutton Vane. Cloth, 5s.; paper, 
3s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 

It is difficult to know what to say of Mr. Vane’s second 
play. To complain that it is not another ‘‘ Outward 
Bound ”’ is one’s first hasty verdict—the more so since 
““Outward Bound ”’ was strikingly original in theme and 
piquant in treatment. And yet such complaint is absurd- 
No author is under any artistic obligation to repeat him. 
self. We shall find better reasons for preferring ‘‘ Outward 
Bound ”’ if we recall that the earlier work, even though 
its back was perceptibly broken, was beyond question a 
play : it went forward, it expounded, it arrived: it turned 
back to philosophise, but not uninterestingly: all in all, 
it was coherent and meant something. ‘‘ Falling Leaves ”’ 
is not. It is not a play, it is hardly even a story. It has 
no back to break. It is as near to being about nothing 
at all as any stage piece can be, outside revue or farce. 
Its people rouse no sympathy ; Philip is a deluded chump, 
Pennington a vaguely unpleasant chump, Sylva a mindless 
chump. Lord Chark is not a character at all, but a col- 
lection of ‘‘ actor’s lines’’; he intrudes between audience 
and plot without the excuse of being necessary to the 
plot’s development—as it were a “ feed,’’ a ‘‘ Charles, his 
friend,’’ who keeps blundering into the principals’ lime- 
light. He is not even consistent in himself; you may 
remember Mr. Chesterton’s Duke, with his mental short- 
circuits ; when that Duke skipped a step of his argument, 
you felt that the step at least existed in the Duke’s mind, 
although his speech had suppressed it ; when Chark skips 
you sometimes wonder if the printer has turned over two 
pages. ... I return with enthusiasm, with devotion, to 
““Qutward Bound,” a play whose promise Mr. Vane will 
doubtless fulfil in due time: but not this time. 

E.G. 
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remarkable insight. Here is a book stronger in many respects 
than anything its talente 1 author has hitherto written, and her 
work in modern setting has certainly been very powerful and vivid. 
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“Quite original in conception, and there is an exhilarating 
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Aberdeen Press and Journal 
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This, the writer's first novel, is set in the heart of the Cotswold 
country, and is a tale full of human interest and feeling. Miss 
Rogers has an unusually pleasant style, and she shows promise 
as a delineator of the more intimate secrets of the human heart. 
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THE EAGERLY-AWAITED NEW NOVEL BY 


DORNFORD YATES 


Punch says :—‘‘ To give Mr. Yates his due, he is 
expert in light banter. He can be strongly recom- 
mended to anyone who thinks that the British 
take themselves too seriously.” 


AS OTHER MEN ARE 


Very few writers can give such pure enjoyment in 
a single book as does Mr. Yates. He is equally 
good in comedy, in romance, in broad slap-stick 
buffoonery, in drama, or in the tenseness of strong 
human emotion. Clearly Mr. Yates goes on from 
triumph to triumph, and as an exponent of the 
light, fantastical, impossibly romantic story, his 
work deserves to be widely known, 
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